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PREFACE 


Some two or three years ago I happened to read in 
the lleme des Deux 'Mondes the chapter of his History 
in which Emile Ollivier told of the publication of 
the news, in July, 1870, that Prince Leopold of 
Hohcnzollcrn had been offered and had accepted the 
throne of Spain. Previously, I had had a vague idea 
that M. Ollivier was commonly held up to obloquy as 
being mainly responsible for the War of 1870 ; but I 
was not aware that he had been engaged for many 
years in writing a history of the Second Empire which, 
was to be at the same time a defence of his own brief 
administration. 

My interc.st being once aroused, I began to read 
back, and to read collaterally, and so convinced myself 
that in the common attribution of responsibility to 
M. Ollivier much injustice had been done ; and that, 
in this country at least, save among historical students, 
t.here is little acquaintance with the actual causes of 
the conflict. Believing tliat M. Ollivier should have 
ati opportunity to plead his own cause in English to 
those who might.be alarmed by the many volumes of 
his work, I entered into correspondence with him as to 
the possibility of making extracts therefrom suitable 
for translation, which should set forth clearly the 
story of this Hohenzollern candidacy and its sequel. 
Eventually M. Ollivier himself made up the volume 
which is here presented in translation. 

V 
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It seemed la' isfe;- while prepamiff the l.ranslaiiaii, 
that, in addiLioit' to supplying, as well as I could, the 
annotations tiecessary to explain allusions to past 
events, it was advisable to accon)pa,ny what is, in- 
evitably and indeed confessedly, an ex 'parfc narralive, 
with jiarallel views of the same events (Unived from 
oilier sources, (hiriously enough, the frantic: parti- 
sans of the war, and the extreme Republicans who, 
after doing their utmost to make war inevitable, 
claimed to have been mortally opposed to it united 
in making scapegoats of the Ministers who were forced 
into declaring it; and especially of their titular head. 
Many of the so-called histories of the period can be 
fairly characterized in the terms applied by M. Ollivier 
to Taxile Delord’s Ilistoire da i^eeond Empire- — a.H 
political broadsides against the Empire and the Liberal 
Ministry. Jules Favre’s OomcTnemcnt de la l)6Jeme 
Nationale is, in aildition, a labored plea in favor of 
his own disinterested devotion to the cause of his 
country ; while the embittered tone of M. Welsehinger’.s 
very recent work — La Guerre de 1S70 (1910)"--! 
can attribute only to the publication of the fourteenth 
volume of M. Ollivier’s L'Empire LiMral. The ex- 
haustive work of M. Pierre do La Gorce, — Huiaire du 
Second Empire, — however, is admirably moderate and 
impartial, while it certainly does not err on the side of 
lenity, and I have found it difiSeuIt to restrain the 
temptation to quote from it at great length. 

I have not presumed to attempt to write history; 
but simply to present M. Ollivicr’s defence, in his own 
words, together with the views of other writers on the 
same events, for purposes of comparison. It has often 
seemed to me that he has omitted in his abridgment 
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aoiiie ])<i.ssagos of his main work which could less well 
be .si)a.re(I than sonu^ of those included, and I have 
added a good many of these in the notes. 

M. Palat (“Pierre Lehautcourt”) has printed a 
l>ibliograi)hy of the Franco-Prussian War, including 
everything tliat has been written on the subject, so 
far as he could discover. It is a volume of some three 
or four hundred pages, so that I need hardly say that 
it has been impossible to make an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the authorities; but thanks to the generous 
treatment accorded by the authorities of the Harvard 
Library to even the humblest of investigators, I had 
their collections at my disposal, and I have tried to 
make a fair selection therefrom. 

The following works are cited frequently in the 
notes by their authors’ names only : — 

P. de La Gorce, Ilidoire du Second Empire; Albert 
Sorel, JIutoirc Diplomatique de la Guerre Franco- 
Alkmande; Due de Gramont, La France et la Prusse 
avant la Guerre; Comte Benedetti, Ma Mission en 
Prime; “P. Lehautcourt” (Palat), Histoire de la 
Guerre de 1S70-71; Henri Welschinger, La Guerre de 
1870. By the “Memoirs of the King of Roumania,” 
freciuently cited, is designated the most important of 
all the authorities as to certain phases of the Hohen- 
zollern question ; namely, Aus dem Leben Kbnigs Karl 
von Itoumanien (1895). 

All notes in brackets have been supplied by the 
i,ranslator; those without brackets are always in the 
language of M. Ollivier himself; those in quotation 
marks being additional passages from the text of 
U Empire LibSral, those without such marks being foot- 
notes from the same work; all footnotes having been 



omitted from the volume hero Iranshited. In many 
eases tlic authorities cited in M. Ollivier’s notes have 
not been consulted or the citations verified, the works 
in question not being i-eadily available. As they axe 
not always consistent with each other, their accuracy 
is not vouched for, but it seemed the better way to 
insert them as I found them. Tlie references to 
Bismarck’s Autobiography {liefiectionf} and Itcminis- 
cences) I have generally been able to verify. 

SaIjEM, Mass., October,. 1912. 
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TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The book of which this is a translation consists 
of extracts from the thirteenth and fourteenth volumes 
of the author’s elaborate work, not yet completed, 
L' Empire Liberal, preceded by an introductory chapter 
taken from the exordium in the first volume of that work. 
It was published in Paris in 1911, under the title Phi- 
losophie d'une Guerre, for which a more descriptive and 
more accurate title has been substituted. 

Between fifteen and twenty years ago, being already 
seventy years old, M. Ollivier, who had lived practically 
in retirement since the overthrow of his Ministry on 
August 9, 1870, after the news of the first serious re- 
verses of the French arms, began the publication in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes of the series of articles which, 
expanded and elaborated, with notes and appen- 
dices, have been reprinted, year by year, in the 
successive volumes of L’Empire Libiral. Fifteen of 
these volumes have already appeared, the last of which 
(1911) discusses exhaustively the question whether 
France wsis prepared for war, and describes vividly the 
deplorable conditions that obtained in the French armies 
at the outset, and the hesitation about taking the 
offensive until the opportunity was gone forever. 
In the spring of the present year (1912), M. Ollivier 
being now eighty-.seven years of age, the Revue printed 
the usual number of articles dealing with the first 
great biittU's of the war, Woerth (or Reicdishoffen) and 
Spicheren, and narrating wilh abundance of moving 
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detail the story of the downfall of the Ministry of 
January 2. These articles will soon appear as volume 
sixteen. 

L' Em fire Lib6ral is, in fact, a history of the Second 
Empire, and the first eight or nine volumes are occu- 
pied exclusively with the acts of the imp(n-ial govern- 
ment when it was still the “Empire Auloritaire,” and 
bc'fore it had acquired any right to tlu^ tilU^ of Lilx'ral. 
But the later volumes, from 1805, p('rhaps, may fairly 
be considered, generally speakirig, M'. 011ivi(>r's Apa- 
lo(jia pro mia mia; a.ud, from what(wer standpoint one 
considers them, one can hardly wil.hliold otie’s admi- 
ration of tlie spirit. a.nd energy and (‘UxiueiKic with 
whi(!h this venerable statesman of a past generation 
maintains the sincerity of Inis Liberal opinions and the 
rectitude of his conduct from the beginning of his 
public career to its premature close, umh^r the shadow 
of what he at least believes to be tinmerited oblo<niy, 
when he was still in the prime of life. 

Emile Ollivier was born at Mars(Mlles, July 2, 1825. 
His father, Bemosthiine Ollivier (17!)!) 1884), was a 
merchant in that city, and sometime muni(di)al coun- 
cillor. In April, 1848, the father was ehx ltal to the 
Constituent Assembly from tin; Bouch(»s-du-Rhon<x 
He sat with the Extreme Left, and bitlerly oppos(Hl 
the policy of Louis Napoleon as Prt'sidcml. of th<‘ Ibv 
public. For protesting vigorously against th<^ eavp 
d’6tat of December 2, 1851, lie was in gnsit ilangiu- of 
transportation to Cayenne, but was savixl therefrom 
by the exertions of his son, through his relations with 
Prince Napoleon, and was simply expelled from France, 
whither he returned in 1860. 

Emile Ollivier was bred to the bar and lagan to 
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pracliwSe iii Paris. In Febnuiry, 1848, by llie influence 
of his failieris friend and fellow republican, the cele- 
brated IjiHlru-Rollin, he was made Commissioner of 
the new Republic in the department of the Bouches- 
du-Rhone, resident at Marseilles. That he displayed 
great activity in that post is beyond question; but 
his administration is praised or condemned, apparently, 
according to the personal prejudices of the critic. He 
was recalled by General Cavaignac in July, and ap- 
pointed prefect of the department of Haute-Marne. 
On the election of Louis Napoleon as President (De- 
cember, 1848) over (hivaignae and Ollivier’s patron, 
Ledru-Rollin, he lost his prefecture and resumed his 
practic‘.e at the bar of Paris. 

He became favorably known as an advocate, no less 
by his talent than by his eloquence, and covered him- 
self with glory in several important political trials, 
l)esides conducting a large private practice. In 1857 
he was chosen deputy for one of the ‘‘circumscriptions’^ 
(the 3d) of the Seine, and for several years thereafter, 
until 18(53, he was one of the famous Five,'^ who alone 
constituted the opposition during those years. He 
was, in fact, the leader of the little band that “strug- 
gled so vigorously for the recovery of the public liber- 
ties.” Endowed with liberal instincts, overflowing 
with lilxu'al <mthusiasm, as the great majority even* of 
his criti(*s admit him to have been, it is difficult to see 
why he should not have been drawn toward the Em- 
piric when he saw, or thought that he saw, indications 
of a purpose on the part of the sovereign to restore the 
puldu* lilnTlies. 

* 'riui ollu'r four were Louih Alfred Parmum, J- L. n6aoa, Ermsst Picard, 
an<l JukiH Faynt, 
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The beat brief summary that I have found of the 
successive steps in the liberalizing of French institu- 
tions in the sixties is that given by Sir Spencer Walpole 
in his History of Twenty-Five Years, volume ii, page 
473 and following pages. He says : — 

“The little group of deputies — the five of 1857 — 
had gradually become a power in the land; and the 
principles which they had hardly dared to enunciate 
in the beginning were becoming the commonplaces of 
Imperial policy. In 1859 the ranks of the Opposition 
were recruited by the return to Francie, under an 
amnesty, of the exiles of 1851 ; in 1800 discussion was 
made effective by the concession to the Chamber of 
the right to address the Crown; by the appointment 
of Ministers specially selected to defend the Imperial 
policy in the Legislature, and by the publication, in 
the Moniteur, of the debates. In 1801, the Chamber 
obtained a closer control over the finances of the 
State by the division of the supplies into scctiotis, 
each of which was separately voted. At the general 
election of 1803, the five developed into a compact 
opposition of thirty-five, and the Emperor found him- 
self in the unusual position of looking to the more 
moderate members of the Opposition for a defence of 
his policy. In 1867, he actually made M. Ollivier, 
the most prominent person among the original five, 
an offer of office.^ In 1868 the Emperor went a step 
farther and gave the Chamber the right of questioiung 
his Ministers, who were authorized to attend the 
Chamber, and defend their own action; and, what 
was still more striking, he removed the restrictions 
which, since 1851, had paralyzed the newspaper press, 
^ As Minister of Public Instruction. Naturally, tine offer wa» declined. 
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and accorded, on certain conditions, the right of hold- 
ing meetings to discuss questions of public policy.” 

It was on November 24, 1860, that the Emperor 
issued a decree permitting the publication of the 
debates in full in the then official organ, the Moniteur. 
“The Liberal Empire had been inaugurated,” says M. 
de La Gorce,^ “by a memorable decree, that of Novem- 
ber 24, 1860, and by a personage eminent among all, 
M. de Morny.^ Morny had prematurely disappeared. 
In that great void, the man who had been the associate 
of his plans, the confidant of his latest views, M. Emile 
Ollivier, did not despair. A few days after the funeral, 
March 27, 1865, he invoked the memory of the de- 
parted, and proclaimed that true wisdom lay not in 
resisting the wishes of public opinion but in yielding 
to them in time ; then, when the Address was under 
discussion, he announced that, breaking with the opposi- 
tion, he would move a favorable vote; it would not, 
he said, be a vote of entire agreement, but a vote of 
hope.” 

The last four of the concessions enumerated by 
Walpole in the passage quoted were announced by the 
Emperor in a letter of January 19, 1867, to the Minis- 
ter of State (Rouher). 

“It is said that on the morrow of the Emperor’s 
letter. Prince Napoleon exclaimed: Tf the Emperor 

^ Ilisioire du Second Empire, voL v, p. 840. 

® The Due de Momy, an illegitimate son of Queen Hortensc and uterine 
brother of Napoleon III, is often said to have been the instrument of 
M. Ollivier’s adhesion to the Empire, The post of councillor to the Viceroy 
of Egypt in the matter of the Suez Canal, which M. Ollivier held in 1804, 
and which occasioned the abandonment of his legal practice, is sometimes 
charged to have been a brilie offered by M, de Morny. lie died in March, 
1865. He was the original of the Due de Mora in Daudet’s romance Le 
Nabak 
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wishes to be consistent with himself, there is nothing 
for him to do but form a new cabinet with Emile 
Ollivier.’ Extraordinary, premature, as this solution 
may have appeared at that moment, strict logic would 
have explained it.” ^ 

The partisans of the “ Empire Autoritaire,” headed by 
M. Rouher, founded a club on rue de TArcadc (whence 
the name “Arcadians”), where they discussed methods 
of maintaining the old imperial phalanx and barring 
the road to the Liberals. Their motto was: “Ixd. us 
indulge the Emperor in his Liberal whims, since he 
absolutely insists upon them, but let us do it as cheaply 
as possible; let us yield to him, but i)aralyz;e him at 
the same time, and above all let us protect him against 
those who would destroy him.” * 

“Of all the liberals,” says l^a Gorce, “M. Emile 
Ollivier was the most bitterly atl,a<;ked. As they 
could not deny his oratorical powers, they denoutuiod 
his ambition. He had striven, they said, to raise 
himself high enough to grasp a portfolio; but high 
office would elude the ‘parliamentary Tantalus’ many 
another time, and for a long whihs if not fonwer, he 
would remain a fixture on his ‘bench of patience.’ 
Others, the better to assure the aim of their shafts, con- 
cealed them under an appearance of praise. ‘Emile 
Ollivier,’ they said, ‘has talent, great laUmt; really, 
it’s a great pity that he is unpopular, like all turncoats ; 
that he lacks authority, that he lacks it t,o t.he (extent 
of endangering every cause that he claims to serve.’ ” 

In 18G8 the law restoring the liberty of the press 
occasioned great agitation. Introduced in fulfilment 

^ La Gorcc, tihi 3up. 

2 Ibid, vol. V, p. 349. 
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of the Emperor’s promise in the letter of January 19, 
18G7, it was bitterly attacked in the Chamber, notably 
by M. Granier de Cassagnac, and was so lukewarmly 
defended by ministers that it would have been defeated, 
but for Napoleon’s determination to support it despite 
the opposition of the Empress, and of M. Rouher him- 
self.^ 

Despite the vigorous resistance of the inveterate 
partisans of the personal power of the sovereign, the 
years 1868 and 186!) witnessed the irresistible progress 
of Liberal ideas. Such incidents, among many others, 
as the founding of the Lanteme by Henri Rochefort 
(suppressed after the third issue) and the subscription 
in honor of Baudin, the deputy killed in the bar- 
ricades in December, 1851 (in connection with which 
Gambetta delivered the great speech in defence of 
Delescluze, which made him famous in a moment), 
sufficiently indicated the trend of affairs. The In- 
ternational Association of Working Men made its 
appearance as a political factor. In anticipation of 
the elections of 1869, all the elements of opposition 
cooperated, save only the intransigent Royalists and 
the radical Republicans. 

In the 3d circumscription of the Seine, M. Ollivier, 
a typical representative of liberal reform, was opposed 
by M. Bancel, a no less typical representative of the 
revolutionary tradition. “Both were in the full ma- 
turity of age and talent. By a singular coincidence 
they had a similar past, both having suffered from the 
coup d'6tat and having lived amid tales of exile. But 

1 The debates on this law, as well as thovsc on the law concerning the right 
of assembly, which was passed under somewhat similar conditions, are in- 
terestingly summarissed by M. dc La Gorcc, in vol v, pp. S51~SG9. 
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Bancel, settled upon foreign soil, had remained in the 
legend of 1792, and had confined himself to disguising 
its commonplaces beneath eloquent phrases. Ollivicr 
had speedily set himself free from the legend, and in 
his reconstituted mind had kept but one cult, that of 
liberty.” ^ 

M. Ollivier was defeated by 10,000 votes, but was 
returned for the department of the Var. The election 
resulted in the return of a sufiSicient number of “offi- 
cial” candidates to assure a majority, “on the sole 
condition that that majority should retain its confidence 
in itself, and find leaders to guide it.” 

“The drift towards parliamentary government was 
steadily gaining force,” says Walpole, although the 
Emperor, while “ready to remove every restriction 
which hampered the expression of opinion, either in 
Parliament or in the press,” was “unwilling to part 
with the executive power which he still retained. He 
was ready to trust a Chamber elected by the people, 
but he could not bring himself to trust a Minister se- 
lected by himself. He was ready to invest a legis- 
lature with almost sovereign powers of control; and 
he hesitated to take the final plunge by making his 
advisers responsible to Parliament. . . . 

“After the general election of 1869, the moderate 
men of all parties joined hands in desiring a parlia- 
mentary Ministry, and no fewer than one hundred and 
sixteen deputies signed an interpellation demanding 
the appointment of a Ministry responsible to the 
Legislature.* Napoleon HI, even in the hour of his 

^ La Gorce, vol. v, p. 481. 

^ The interpellation was decided upon by a meeting of 45(5 deputies, and 
was drawn by a committee consisting of MM. Bufifet, Chevandier, Flickon, 
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strength, might have found it difficult to resist this 
movement. In 1869 he endeavored to meet it half- 
way. On the 12th of July, when the session began, 
he instructed M. Rouher to make fresh concessions 
giving the Legislative Chamber greater control over 
legislation, over finance, and over its own business. 
In order to mark more clearly the importance of these 
reforms, he followed them up by removing M. Rouher 
from the office which made liim the spokesman of his 
master’s policy, and by choosing a new, and — 
in a political sense — somewhat colorless ministry. 
Ever halting, however, between two opinions, he ac- 
companied these concessions with a stroke which irri- 
tated the very men in whose favor they were made. 
On the 12th he had endowed the Chamber with new 
powers; on the 13th he prorogued it to an indefinite 
date.” 

The Senate was summoned, however, to confirm 
the reforms announced in the Emperor’s message of 
July 12, and after weeks of discussion they were sanc- 
tioned by the Senatus Consultum of September 8. 

“What the decree of November 24, 1860, had begun, 
what the letter of January 19, 1867, had continued, 
the message of July 12, 1869, completed. These three 
acts, inseparable from each other, marked the three 
stages of the liberal evolution. . . . By the act of 
July 12, Napoleon most nobly surrendered what was 
left of his absolute power.” ^ 

The Emperor’s concessions, however, stUl fell short 
of full ministerial responsibility; he “could not yet 

Segris, Louvet, and OlHvier, all of whom were to be members of the hapless 
Ministry of January 

1 La Gorce, vol. v, p. 494. 
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make up Ws mind to yield the titles to his pilots, and 
stand on the quarter-deck of the ship of State, in the 
uniform of an admiral, but witliout the adnural’s 
power. When the (diamher was at last suffered to 
meet, on the 2i)th of November, he unfolded his own 
views in oive of those plirases which he knew so well 
how to coin. ‘France,’ lie said, ‘desires liberty, but 
liberty and order. For order, I am responsible. Ilelj) 
me, gentlemen, to endow her with liberty.’ Every 
day, however, showed him that the views of t he (Cham- 
ber were gravitating more and more directly to the 
institution of a Ministry whu^h, if it r('presenl,ed t he 
cause of liberty, should relieve tlu^ Emperor of his 
responsibility for order. Within a month of the meet- 
ing of the Legislature, Napoleon found it neci^ssary to 
part with the provisional cabinet of the summer, and 
to entrust M. Emile Ollivier with the task of forming 
a new Ministry, prepared to act in the spirit as well 
as on the letter of the Senatus Comulimn of Septem- 
ber.” ^ 

The negotiations between the Emperor and M. Olli- 
vier began early in the autumn, and were carried 
on at first through Duvernois and otluws ; and after 
October 31 partly by personal intercourse. Tlu^y are 
detailed at great length by M. Ollivier in chapU^rs 
5, 6, and 7 of his twelfth volume. It is otily fair 
to say that from the beginning he firmly refused to 
lend his assistance to prop the reactionary ad interim 
ministry by accepting office therein, and that his 
steadfast insistence upon a thoroughgoing change of 
system, to be evidenced by a similar change in the 
Cabinet, triumphed at last. It is interesting, too, to 

^Walpole, vol. ii, pp. 477-481. 
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follow tlie turns and windings of the affair, which led 
finally to the compulsory inclusion of MM. Buffet and 
Darn from the Left Centre, the majority of the new 
ministers being taken from the Right Centre, to which 
M. Ollivier belonged — the son of an exiled republican 
and himself the one-time leader of the Five. Not 
until the last hours of January 1, 1870, were the ar- 
rangements finally made, to be announced in the 
Journal Ojficicl, on the following day, which gave its 
name to the new Ministry. 

“The new Ministers,” says La Gorce, “so far as they 
were known at all, were known for honorable men, of 
perfect integrity and enlightened mind, and there was 
no reason to doubt that they would be loyal servants 
of the Prince and the country. Moreover, they repre- 
sented a new element in the Emperor’s government, 
and every novelty awakens the idea of hope. Thus 
the Imperial act was greeted with remarkable favor. 
And thus opened, under the reposeful auspices of peace 
and liberty, that year 1870, which was to be the last 
of the Empire, and of all the years of our history as a 
nation the most tragic.” ^ 

The same judicious historian, after a brief sketch of 
each of the new Ministers, continues : “Among all 
these men, M. ICmile Ollivier stood prominently forth. 
He was not President of the Council, and, indeed, the 
deputies of the Left Centre had exerted themselves to 
prevent or to neutralize any suggestion of superiority. 
These precautions denoted neither antipathy nor 
jealousy, but simply a slight distrust. They feared 
his inexperience, his enthusiasms, his changeableness, 
his superb flights which were of an artist rather than 
^ VoL v> pp. ^>27, 528. 
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a statesman : hence the idea of holding him in check, 
of hedging him about with liis equals in authority, of 
maintaining a sort of equilibrium between the various 
temperaments and groups which would mutually 
counterbalance one another^ But despite this efforl,, 
public opinion attributed a preponderant position to 
the former deputy of tlie Left. It was he to whom the 
Emperor had entrusted the commission to form the 
new administration. It was he who, as Keeper of the 
Seals, had countersigned the appointments. Among 
the advisers of the Crown he was the only one whose 
name was known to the masses, some being accustomed 
to extol his liberalism, others to revile Ids backsliding. 
That which more than all the rest would place him in 
a rank apart would be his admirable eloquence, al- 
ways ready to attack or to retort, which no incident, 
even the most unexpected, could disconcert. And so, 
without the official title, he appeared, in the eyes of 
the nation, the real head of the Cabinet ; and from the 
first day the ministry of January 2 was known as the 
Ollivier Ministry.” * 

Lack of space forbids more than the briefest refer- 
ence to the rude shock that the ministry received be- 
fore they were warm in their seats, by the killing of 
the journalist Victor Noir by Prince Pierre Bonaparte, 
the Emperor’s cousin. The revolutionary party seized 
upon the incident as a pretext for a determined effort 

the facility with which 1 deigned to submit to these precautions/* 
says M. Ollivier himself (vol. xii, p. “ there was more scorn than humil- 

ity. I felt that I was the stronger. . . . They might, therefore, claim as 
much as they pleased that I was admitted as a favor to the Darn-Buffc^t 
Ministry. I was sure that the Ministry of January ^ would be the Minis- 
try of Emile Ollivier.” * VoL vi, pp. % 4. 
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to overthrow the Empire and proclaim the republic^ 
It was thwarted, however, by the vigorous preparations 
of the ministry, assisted by the timely prudence of 
Rochefort and others of the leaders. 

The Ministry of January 2 found still in force but 
one important remnant of the autocratic regime — 
the exclusive power of the Senate to amend the Con- 
stitution. The Emperor, acting upon the advice of 
his ministers, signified to the Senate, in February, his 
wish that the Constitution should be revised in this 
respect; and by the Senatus Consultum adopted on 
April 20 the power of changing the Constitution was 
transferred to the Legislature as a whole. By the 
advice of M. Rouher the Emperor decided to give 
greater significance to this decision by asking the peo- 
ple to pronounce on the reforms that had been adopted. 
After much discussion, in which the various parties 
and groups exhibited curious differences of opinion,® 
the vote was taken throughout the country on May 8, 
upon this proposition : “The people approve the liberal 
reforms introduced in the Constitution since 1860, by the 
Emperor, with the concurrence of the great governing 
bodies of the State, and ratified by the Senatus Consul- 
tum of April 20, 1870.” There were 7,358,786 affirma- 
tive and 1,571,939 negative ballots — a vote nearly as 
large as that by which the introduction of autocratic 
Imperialism had been sanctioned eighteen years before. 

That the idea of the plebiscite was at first unpalatable 

1 In tliC5 Sotmnin d'un Homme de Lettres, of Alphonse Daudet, there is 
a (thaptfjr on Emile Ollivier, in the author’s best vein, which contains a 
vivid paragraph or two concerning the commotion caused by the death of 
Noir, and an account of an interview with M. Ollivier on that subject. The 
whole chapter is well worth reading. , 

® The different views are described by M. de La Gorce, in voL vi, book 18. 
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to M. Ollivicr, and made doubly so by its suspkdous 
source, is uiuloubtedly true; but he made the best of it, 
and the energies of the Ministry were devoted to securing 
the largest possil)le majority. Unfortunately M. Buffet’s 
opposition to t he plel)iscile was too groat to be overcome, 
and while the discussion was pending, he resigned, to be 
followed almost at once by Comte Daru and the Marquis 
dc l''alhou<it, the former of whom was STic(;eedcd by the 
Due dc (Iramont. However, the result of the ballot 
seemed to be generally a(i€ei)ted as proof that the Em- 
pire was as solidly established as ever. 

In the spring of 1870, M. Ollivier was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Academic Prangaise in pla<;e of Alphonse 
<le Lamartine. He is said to have been the only 
p<TSon ever admitted by a unanimous vote. The war 
and its consecpieiKies (caused the postponement of his 
“ address of reception” until 1873 ; and public senti- 
ment was even then in such an excited state that the 
characteristically vigorous defence of the Emperor whkih 
lie introdu(!ed into his eulogy of M. de Lamartine 
aroused bitter recrimination. For many years now, 
M. Ollivier has been the dean of the Academy. 

M. de La Gorcc draws a sympathetic and attractive 
picture of the new Minister of Justice, as he appeared 
at the ministerial receptions at the Chancellery, “going 
from group to group, good-humored, expansive, ra- 
diant, smiling on everyliody, smiling also at his good 
fortune, and overflowing with a confidence which then 
seemed justified. In those fleeting hours everything 
prospered as he would have it, and his young wife, at 
his side, completed the image of his happiness.” ^ 

1 VoL vi, p. Sfcl . M. OlUvier’s first wife was a daughter of Lissst, the illustrious 
coinpoH(‘r and pianist. lie had raarriicd for the second time, in I BOD, the 
daughter of a merchant of Marseilles. 
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The following sketch is drawn by M. Wolschinger 
as a companion piece to that of the Due de Gramont, 
quoted at the end of Appendix E. : — 

“Less self-satisfied [than M. de Gramont] and yet 
as sure of his own infallibility, but more fidgety and 
feverish, appeared M. Emile Ollivier. Tall and thin, 
always dressed in black as if he were on his way to 
somebody’s funeral, with gold-bowed spectacles over 
eyes always in motion, a sallow, pale face encircled 
by thin black whiskers, a strong, firmly set mouth 
and high forehead; quick and emphatic in gesture, 
incisive and hurried in speech, always ready to retort, 
upheld by his great reputation as a lawyer and political 
orator, defying any opponent whomsoever on any field, 
and accepting at every moment contests of the most 
diverse nature, without a sensation of fatigue. . . . 
Blessed with a self-assurance due to his impassioned 
eloquence and alert intellectual resources, he had ac- 
cepted the heavy burden proffered him, with the hope, 
nay, the certainty of triumphing over all obstacles.” ^ 

Lack of competence, even more than lack of space, 

^ La Guerre de 1870, vol. i, p. 04. This called forth the following reply 
from M. Ollivier, printed in the Eclaircissements to vol xv, p. 599 : — 
gold-bowed spectacles. — I have been represented as always dressed in black, 
wearing gold-bowed spectacles — a sort of cross between a countryman and 
an undertaker’s *mute.’ Dear readers, who have followed me kindly for 
so many years, let me tell you that none of the chosen friends among whom 
I have lived have ever seen me so. To be sure, being near-sighted, I have 
worn spectacles since my youth, but not with gold bows — modest spec- 
tacles, with bows of burnished steel. It has sometimes happened with me, 
as with other men, that on days of mourning I have worn a black coat ; but 
ordinarily I have never worn anything but dark blue or dark gray clothes 
and if I have endured cruel suffering during my life, I have always made it a 
point not to display it in the lugubrious aspect of my outer man,” 
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deters the translator from attempting to give t'vt'ii a 
bare sketch of the external relations of France from 
1865 to 1870. He can hope to do no more than explain 
some of the allusions in the text — especially, perhaps, 
the repeated reference to a battle betvvtvn Prussia 
and Austria iis an event for which France was entitled 
to seek revenge. The summary that follows is taken 
mainly from Professor Maevane’s translation of Sei- 
gnobos’s Political History of Europe since 181k, chapter 
xxvii, pages 798 if. 

“The question of the duchies of Schleswig-HolsUdn 
. . . was reopened by the extinction of the Datush 
dynasty in 1863. The German states supported the 
Duke of Augustenburg ; the European powers <hi- 
fended the integrity of the Danish motiarcdiy ; Aiustria 
and Prussia took an intermediate position. . . . 

“The Danish government was counting on Euro- 
pean intervention.” But England and France couhl 
not agree, and Prussia and Austria began war against 
Denmark in January, 1864. The peace of Vienna 
(October 30) ceded the duchies to Prussia and Austria. 

“Austria and Prussia had been in conflict since 1860, 
when reform of the Confederation had been attempted. 
But the Austrian government, having fallen out with 
the German states . . . had made overtures to Prussia. 

“The conflict began again with the que.stion of de- 
termining the disposition of the duchies they had con- 
quered together. A special council of the Prussian 
ministers, July 21, 1865, declared Austria’s conces- 
sions insufficient and advised immediate war. But 
King William was unwilling to attack, and Austria, 
having no money, wished to avoid a war. The Gas- 
tein convention in August settled the question pro- 
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vLsionally by dividing the duchies. France protested 
against this act as a violation of the principle of na- 
tionalities and the popular will, and as a revival of a 
procedure that had become obsolete in Europe. . . . 

“Napoleon had made advances to Italy, bringing 
up the Roman question by the September Convention, 
1864. The peace party, which had held the ministry 
since 1862, hoped to reconcile Italy with Austria by 
inducing the latter to give up Venetia. But the Italian 
government wished to keep its army ready, and Aus- 
tria still refused to recognize the Kingdom of Italy. 

“Bismarck tried to conclude an alliance with Italy 
against Austria. Italy could do nothing that France 
did irot approve ; Napoleon’s authorization must 
therefore be obtained. Bismarck came to ask it of 
him. The Biarritz interview of October, 1865, was the 
dmsive act of this negotiation. Napoleon resumed 
his personal policy ; to bring about the national unity 
of Italy, to fortify Prussia against Austria, and to 
profit by the conflict to gain territory and destroy the 
treaties of 1815. Bismarck’s game was to encourage 
these hopes without making any formal engagement, 
lie prevailed on Napoleon to promise the neutrality 
of France.” ‘ 

After inxich diflSculty Bismarck succeeded in obtain- 
ing an alliance with Italy for three months (April 8, 
1866). “Italy promised armed support to Prussia’s 
plans for the reform of the Confederation, and Prussia 


^ The details of the Biarritz interview have never been disclosed. Who- 
ever is curious to read the story of BismarcVs handling of the many-sided 
negotiations of 1865-06, will find it told in illuminating but not tedious de- 
tail, esperially with reference to the Chancellor’s beguiling of Napoleon, by 
Sir S. Walpole m voL ii, chapter 10 of his History of Twenty-five Years. 
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proBiised to secure the cession of Venelia. . . . Napo- 
leon promised neiiiralily. 

‘''’ Austria’s policy was to delay a rupture in Gernuiny 
in order to force Rrussia, hy taking the a,ggix^ssiv(^ role, 
to alienate the Geriiuin states (whi(*h plan su(x*ceded), 
and in Europe to isolate Prussia by sat.isfyiiig Italy. 
She proposed to Prussia, on April 25, that, both sides 
should disarm, but not in Italy. She kdl. France the 
hope that she would eixle Venotia if Italy remained 
neutral. As eompensalton for Venet.ia she spoke of 
taking back Silesia from Prussia.’’ 

Napoleon in his perplexity proposed a Europea.n 
congress, ‘‘to revise t.lu^ map of Europe. England and 
Russia agreed; Prussia and Italy, from n^gard for 
Napoleon, liad agrecxl beforeha.nd. Auslria, defeated 
the sctienie by demanding that no imaxxise of l,(M‘ritory 
should be discussed aiul that the Pope slumld be in- 
vited.” 

The rupture was provoked on the V(n’y iwt' of the 
expiration of t he tluxn^ months’ alliatu'e with, I taly. The 
Six Weeks’ War of 180() was decdded in a single day, 
by thc’i overwhelming defeat of the Austrians at Sa- 
dowa, or Koniggriii/., on July tk 

“The Austrian gov(miment . . . ceded Venelia t.o 
Napoleon, begging him to tiegotiate peace with Italy, 
Napoleon seemed to be the arbiter of Enrop(\ The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (Dronyn dt^ Lhuys), who 
favored Austria, urged him to mobilke a.nd slop Prussia 
by threatening to take possession of tlu^ l<d*l bank of 
the Rhine, wliieli was unprotected. But the Minister 
of War confessed that the army was disorganked by 
the Mexican expcditioti, and that lie (‘ould not get 
together more than 40,000 men. Napoleon, wiio was 
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ill ill health, hesitated between two policies ; whether 
to impose peace on Prussia or negotiate with her to 
secure advantage for himself. He thus let slip the 
moment for intimidating Prussia by a demonstration 
on the Rhine. The policy of the Prussian govern- 
ment was to put Napoleon off with vague promises, 
keeping him passive while the Prussian army was 
marching on Vienna.^ 

“Napoleon first tried to check Italy by threatening 
to join Austria against her : Italy replied that she 
could agree to nothing without Prussia and refused 
an armistice. Napoleon then sent to the Prussian 
camp to ask the King to authorize a truce for Italy. 
He then (July 14) proposed the bases of a peace: 
integrity of Austria, dis.sohition of the Confederation, 
confederation of Northern Germany, and cession by 
Austria of her right to the Duchies. On these condi- 
tions all were agreed. The difficulty was in arrang- 
ing additions of territory, Prussia wished to annex 
several German states, but Austria dared not abandon 
her allies to tliat fate. Napoleon wanted to secure 
some territory 1.o compensate France for the increase 
of Prussia. But Bismarck knew that Prussia’s army 
made her mistress of the situation, and he stood out 
for his own terms. 

^ See Walpole, vol. ii, pp 250 ff. “With aome misgiviiigs, but with somf 
bopo he [Napoloou] dccidod to trust to Count von Biamarck's spoken prom- 
ism, and with this object to instruct M. Benedotii, the French Ambassador 
in Berlin, to repair to th(i Iw^adquartcrs of the Prussian army, and to preach 
the wisdom of moderation : with some misgivings, for the Emperor could 
not conceal from himstilf that M. Benedctti did not speak with the authority 
of a nation prepared to enforce its counsel in arms; with some hope, for 
the Emperor recollected the specious prospfict which the Prussian Minister 
had held out to him at Biarrits; and was disposed to credit other men with 
the weak benevolence of his own character.*' P. 259. 
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the preliminary peace of Nikolsburgj July 26, 
AiLslria. withdrew from German affairs, ceding her 
right in the Duchies and leaving Prussia free to es- 
lahlisli a, mnv confederalion, and to annex the North 
German slates ex(*.epl Saxony. Bisimuxic made mn- 
(‘essions of form: 1, The German states soulh of the 
Main, left out of the new confederation, should have 
the right to form a union of their own. 2. The north- 
eru distrkds of Schleswig should he restored to Dim- 
mark if lludr population so wished. The limil peaxa^ 
of Prague, of August 23, preserved these two chmses, 
hut tliey remaiiUHl illusory 

‘‘Napoleon asked Prussia for a l(n'rit()rial erdarge- 
inent, and the Prussian eiivoy let him hoix^ for one 
(July 19).^ When the Tsar proposed a (K)ngress l.o 
settle the changes in (iermany, it was Napoleon that 
refused, hoping to gain more from Prussia. H(^ offered 
a se(^ret understanding for mntnal enlargement : Franc^e 
to have the possessions of Bavaria and lli^sse on the 
left hank of the Rhine. Bismai'ck insisted upon a 
written draft of the scheme (to usc^ against Napoleon), 
then refused it, and later published it in a csouversa- 
tion with a correspoudeiit of the HiMs, Tu faxx^ of 
the commotion in (iermany, Napoleon withdrew his 

^ It wan tlic second of these two clauses to which the charges of violation 
, (>f tlic ''treaty of Prague, reiterated in the debates (hiring llu^ ctrisis of July, 
1870, rijerred. 

2 The Prussian envoy referriHl to was the Prussian Ambassador to Franc^e, 
Count von (Jolts;, ‘‘a man almost as remarkable as Count von Bismarck 
himself.*’ This statement of Walpole (vol. li, p. ^61) is amply borne out 
by his account of this conversation of July 19, in which Von (#olt« ^*suc- 
(?wded so well that he persuadcal the Kmperor to agrwi to the t^^lnsft^r of 
Hanover, Electoral H(wse, and Frankfort, or of some 4, 1500, 000 peopk% to 
I^russia ; and to postpone for the moment any negotiation on the compensa- 
tion which should be awarded to France.” P, 
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project, denied the rumors of negotiation (August 12), 
and turned to Belgium. He proposed (August 20) 
that Prussia should aid France to acquire Belgium 
and Luxemburg. Bismarck had the plan written 
out at Napoleon’s dictation ; he published it in 1870 
to embroil England and Belgium with France.^ 

“The South German States were isolated and quickly 
crushed by Prussia. They at once asked for the media- 
tion of France ; but Bismarck showed them Napoleon’s 
plans for annexation at their expense, and in August 
induced them to conclude with Prussia secret treaties 
of offensive and tlefensive alliance. 

“Napoleon therefore obtained no positive result, 
and Prussia, by a single war, acquired first place in 
Germany.” 

Bismarck continued to play upon the hopes of the 
Emperor during the summer of 18C6, while he was 
negotiating the secret treaties of alliance with the South 
German Slates, which assured him of a united Ger- 
nuiny in case of a foreign war. It became evident, at 
last, that “the objects at which the Emperor had 
originally aimed were unattainable. Prussia had no 
inttmtion of surrendering an inch of territory on the 
Rhine to satisfy French ambition, or to heal the wounds 


^The publication of this draft treaty, wbicb Bismarck caused to be 
pbotograplwHl and distributed in facsimile soon after the outbreak of war 
(it apptnired in the Timeft of July 25), had a decisive effect on public opinion 
in England. It was in Benedetti’s handwriting throughout, and was (h- 
clarcid by him to have bt'en written at Bismarck’s dictation and by his sug- 
gestion. Wlien M . Benedelti had laid down the pen, M. de Bismarck folded 
lli(^ tloeument and put it away as one does with a thing that may be of use. 
A second time, he had, in aeeordance with the recommendation of the great 
jSrederick, procured something in vyriting^ La Gorce, voL v, p. 69. See also 
Walpole, vol. ii, pp. 447-4i49. 
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of French discontent; and Prussia had equally no 
intention of moving a man or a gun to facilitate a 
French attack on Belgium/^ Thereupon Luxemburg 
presented itself as offering perhaps the very com- 
pensation that the Emperor desired. It was still gar- 
risoned by Prussia (under a doubtful claim of right, 
the old Germanic Confederation having been dissolved). 
It belonged to the King of Holland, not to Holland, 
and he was anxious to sell it. Napoleon grasped at 
the opportunity to secure additional territory. Ho 
believed that the Prussian government was only await- 
ing a pretext to withdraw its garrison in such a way as 
not to offend public opinion ; Bismarck left him under 
this delusion. The King of Holland agreed to sell, 
provided Prussia would consent. Bismarck did not 
refuse distinctly. . . . He told the King of Holland 
that he would leave to him the responsibility for his 
acts. The King, believing that Bismarck wished only 
to have his hand forced, notified Napoleon that tlie 
sale would be made (March 30, 1867). 

“The treaty of cession had been drawn up and an- 
nounced to Europe, when an interpellation was made 
in the Reichstag on the rumor of a sale of German 
territory by a prince of German blood. Bismarck 
replied that nothing had yet been arranged and sent 
word to the King of Holland that in the present agitated 
condition of opinion in Germany the cession of Luxem- 
burg would mean war. The King withdrew his con- 
sent in spite of French insistence.” ^ 

^ Walpole, vol. ii, p. 453. 

^ Seignobos, p. 804. A clear and concise account of these various trans- 
actions is contained in the first chapter of Albert Sorel’s Ilistoire Dijploma^ 
tique, etc. For the most judicious and lively detailed account, see books 
30 and 32 of vol. v, of La Gorce. 
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In the end, Luxemburg was neutralized, in accord- 
ance with the conclusions of a congress, held at the 
instance of England ; but another item had been added 
to the Emperor’s list of grievances against Prussia. 

The years from the conclusion of the Luxemburg 
affair to the accession to power of the Ollivier Minis- 
try were marked principally by the attempts of France 
to form an alliance with Austria and Italy; the sole 
result being a promise by each of the three sovereigns 
to conclude no other alliance without notifying the 
other two. 

On accepting ofiSce M. Ollivier declared himself 
in favor of depriving Bismarck of every pretext for 
seeking a quarrel: of refraining from espousing the 
cause of the Danes and from interfering with the 
progress of the unification of Germany. “German 
unity so far as we are concerned is complete. . . . 
What interest have we in preventing the democrats 
of WtLrtemberg and Bavaria from boring Bismarck 
to extinction in his parliaments, since, on the day of 
battle, all Germany would be against us ? ” ^ 

Early in February, at the instance of the French 
Foreign OfiSce, Lord Clarendon, then Foreign Secretary, 
undertook to transmit to Berlin a proposition looking 
to eventual disarmament. Bismarck gave a most 
discouraging reply to the overtures of Lord A. Loftus ; 
but a fortnight later the French ministry appealed 
again to Lord Clarendon, announcing at the same time 
that the “contingent” force of the army for 1870 would 
be reduced by 10,000 men. This attempt had no better 

^ V Empire LibSral, vol. xii, pp- 134!, 135. See La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 175- 
177, on the pacific disposition of the ministry and the consequent disturb- 
ance of Bismarck’s designs. 
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success than the earlier one, but the proposed reduction 
was carried out none the less. It was during the de- 
bate in the Chamber on this reduction, on June 30, 
that M. Ollivier, in reply to a question from Jules 
Favre, made his often-quoted statement: “In what- 
ever direction we turn our eyes, we see no irritating 
question in dispute, and never at any time has the 
maintenance of peace in Europe been better assured.” 

Less than three weeks later, France and Prussia 
were at each other’s throats; in another three weeks 
the Ministry of January 2 was overthrown after the 
first victories of the Prussian arms ; and before another 
month had passed the Emperor was a prisoner and the 
Empire dead. 

“It was between the 12th and 14th of July that war 
was morally declared,” says one of the few defenders of 
the action of the Emperor and his ministers, “not by 
the will of the Ministry, but by the imperious, impatient 
will of the country, expressing itself at the same mo- 
ment through all its organs: the Chamber, the press 
and public manifestations.” ^ 

It is absolutely certain that, if M. Ollivier and his 
pacifically inclined colleagues had resigned their posts 
when they found, on July 13, that they were being 
driven into a position that must inevitably lead to 
war, theh places would have been filled by ministers 
chosen from the rabidly bellicose Right, the “Arca- 
dians” or extreme Bonapartists, who believed in the 

^Fernand Giraudeau, La VSriU sur la Campagne de 1870 (1871), p. 58. 
This little volume is particularly valuable because it gives copious extracts 
from the newspapers, in Paris and the provinces, amply confirming 
M. Ollivier’s statements in the text as to the general attitude of the press. 
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necessity of a foreign war to solidify tLe dynasty no 
less than Bismarck believed in a similar necessity to 
forward the unity of Germany. It may ,be well for 
Americans to recall the events of 1898, when an equally 
reluctant administration allowed itself to be forced 
into war, by a similar clamorous demonstration of the 
public will “through all its organs.” Then, perhaps, 
we shall be better prepared to judge the conduct of 
men the sincerity of whose patriotism, as well as of 
their desire for peace, no historian save the bitterest 
partisan has failed to acknowledge. 

Of all the persons who played a leading part in the 
critical days of July, 1870, only M. Ollivier and the 
Empress Eugenie are still living in this year, 1912. 




THE FRAl^CO-PRUSSIAN WAR 
AND ITS HIDDEN CAUSES 


INTRODUCTION 

‘‘As there is, in all human affairs, something that 
paves the way for them, something that determines 
one to undertake them, and something that causes 
them to succeed, the true science of history consists 
in taking note of those secret combinations which 
have paved the way for great changes, and of the 
momentous conjunctures which have caused them 
to come to pass. In truth, it is not enough simply to 
look at what is going on before one’s eyes ; that is to 
say, to consider only those great events which suddenly 
decide the fate of empires. He who would thoroughly 
understand human affairs must begin further back.” 

Whosoever would understand the War of 1870 
should bear in mind this precept of Bossuet. If one 
would discover the real causes of a war which over- 
turned the territorial arrangement of Europe, which 
restored the ancient international law of the barbarians, 
which arrested the regular forward movement of 
civilization, which forced the nations to undergo the 
discomfort of armaments that they abhor, and imposed 
upon Germany the penalty of a victory beyond her 
moral strength, it is all the more important not to look 
simply before one’s eyes, but to begin further back, 
to observe thev secret combinations from which the 
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successive events resulted ; because sooner or later 
this drama of 1870 will prove to be, whether at home 
or abroad, but the prelude of crises no less grave, 
whereby the form and fortunes of empires will once 
again be changed. 

There has been much declamation concerning the 
expedition to Mexico — that the real cause of our cata- 
strophe dates back to that. It is said that we were 
beaten in 1870 because the Empire “had squandered 
all our blood, all our gold, all our strength, on the 
plains of Mexico.” ‘ Now what was the average 
figure of our effective force in 1866 ? Pour hundred 

^ Jules Simon, Gouvernement de la Difense Nationale, p. 377. Moltke, 
too, who is ordinarily inaccurate as to anything in which we are concerned, 
because he repeats the assertions of the enemies of the Empire, says, in his 
Memories of the War of 1870, that the Mexican War “ cost enormous sums 
and disorganized our military strength.^* 

In the Memoirs of Marshal Eandon, vol. ii, p. 75, we read: “On 
December 13, 1862, the Mexican expedition comprised 28,000 men, 5845 
horses, 549 mules, 8 12-pound siege guns, 6 l2-pounders in reserve ; 24 cam- 
paign 4-pounders, and 12 mountain guns. This force was not afterwards in- 
creased by more than a few thousand men, and the maUricl was not increased 
at all.*’ See alsopp. 169 and 228. — In another official report that I have 
before me the number of mountain guns is given as 16 instead of 12, and 
there are 2 Mexican mortars in addition, making a total of 56 pieces. 

[The best account in English of the ill-fated enterprise of Maximilian in 
Mexico may be found. in Sir Spencer Walpole’s History of Twenty-five Years, 
vol. ii, pp. 69-100. “The prince, who was shot in America, was the vic- 
tim,” says this distinguished historian; “the Emperor, who survived at 
Paris, was the instigator of the crime. And the shuttle of destiny was 
already weaving the warp of fate into the woof of Napoleon’s winding 
sheet. The dream which the dreamer had dreamed was dissolved, not 
only in Me^dco, but in Europe. The Mexican enterprise had eaten up 
the resources of the Empire, and had deprived Napoleon of tibe power to 
exert his will nearer home. The crowd, indeed, who only recollected the 
past, still regarded him as the master of many legions, the man on whose 
will the future of Europe depended; men more intimately acquainted 
with politics were already perceiving that his power was waning, and 
that his own faith in his destiny was yielding to circumstances” (p. 99).] 
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thousand men. How many cannon were there in 
our arsenals ? There were 10,944 brass guns, besides 
nearly three thousand of iron. How many men were 
employed in Mexico ? From 35,000 to 40,000. How 
many guns? Fifty!! As for the expense, it was 
adjusted, during Thiers’s presidency, at three hundred 
millions, from which it is proper to deduct what those 
SSiOOO to 40,000 men would have cost for their keep 
in France — that is to say, nearly one half. That 
is how Mexico devoured aU our blood, all our gold, 
and all our strength ! Moreover, the losses of that 
campaign, in men and maUriel, were abundantly re- 
paired by the results of the Niel military reform of 
1867.1 That expedition impaired the personal pres- 
tige and the infallibility of Napoleon IH, but even 
if it reflects little honor on the history of the Second 
Empire, its influence was no more unfortunate, no 
more decisive, than that of the Chinese, Cochinchinese, 
and Syrian expeditions was fortunate. 

According to others it is to the Italian War of 1859 
that we must attribute the beginning of our downfall, 
because it led us, by the way of Italian unity, to Ger- 
man unity.* In reality there was at that time no 
necessary connection between the Italian movement 
and the Germanic movement; and even if we had 
not gone down into Italy to prevent Austria from 

^ [ An excellent brief account of tbe plans of Marshal Niel, and of the 
resistance which those plans encountered and which led to their practically 
complete failure, will be found in volume six of P. de la Gorce^s Histoire du 
Second Empire, pp. 133-147. Niel died in August, 1869.] 

® [ A most ludd and informing narrative of the circumstances which led 
Napoleon HI to join Italy against Austria in 1859, and of the result of that 
war upon his subsequent policy and fortunes, is ^ven by Mr. W. R. Thayer 
in his recent work: The Life and Times of Cavour, Boston, 1911.] 
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becoming definitively mistress there, German unity, 
the intense desire for which Chateaubriand had noticed 
at the time of his embassy to Berlin, would not have 
interrupted its progress, daily more determined, which 
no opposition from without or within could have 
prevented from triumphing sooner or later. 

No,* the War of 1859 was not the prelude to our 
decline: it added some noble pages to our military 
annals, it restored two splendid provinces to the mother- 
country, and showed us to the world as being what 
we have always been, under the old monarchy as 
under the Republic, save for a few rare moments of 
aberration, the defenders of the weak, the protectors 
of the independence of nations, and "‘the morning 
bugle-call of the world.^’ 

Others again have assumed to refer the succession 
of our misfortunes to the supineness of our government 
in the affair of the Danish Duchies.^ This is to 
ascribe undue importance to a trivial event, the solu- 
tion of which, whatever it may have been, was not 

^ The controversy concerning the status of the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, which had passed through many phases during the mid-nineteenth 
century, reached its most acute crisis in 1863, when the death of Frederick 
VII of Denmark brought a change of dynasty and the accession of Chris- 
tian of Gliicksburg. The war of 1864 between Denmark and Prussia 
resulted in the handing over of the duchies to Prussia and Austria, and in 
the eventual absorption of both by Prussia. The whole Schlesvdg-Holstein 
question, which at one time seemed likely to lead to a general European 
war, is said by Sir Spencer Walpole to have been “ one of the most complicated 
matters recorded in history. The facts are so involved, the merits of the 
dispute are so confused, that it is diflScult to make them intelligible or to 
pronounce a confident opinion upon them.^* (Life of Lord John Russell, 
vol. ii, p. 396). France, although her interests, like those of England, were 
associated with the cause of Denmark, failed, as did England, to go to her 
aid — hence the charge of “ supineness.’’ For a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
complicated subject, see Walpole, op. dt., vol. ii, pp. 371-897.] 
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of a nature to prolong its influence on the development 
of affairs. Napoleon III would have been mad enough 
for a strait-waistcoat, if alone, abandoned by Eng- 
land, he had, on that occasion, endangered the for- 
tunes of France in a war with all of Germany; for 
at that time the Germanic Confederation, that is to 
say, the States of the South and Austria, would have 
gone with Prussia. 

The first cause of the War of 1870 is to be found in 
the year 1866. It was in that year, to be marked 
forever with black, it was in that year of blindness 
when one error was redeemed only by a more griev- 
ous error, and when the infirmities of the government 
were made mortal by the bitterness of the opposition ; 
it was in that accursed year that was born the supreme 
peril of France and of the Empire. If the year 1870 
is the terrible year, 1866 is the fatal year.^ The Ro- 
mans, according to Cicero, considered the battle of the 
Allia more disastrous than the taking of Rome because 
that last misfortune was the result of the first. 

Everybody, in all Europe as well as in France, 
is in accord touching the importance of the fateful 
year, and this historic truth is not contested. But 
everywhere the error committed by Napoleon III 
is mistakenly characterized. It was his chimerical 
loyalty to the principle of nationalities, people say, 
which led him to allow Prussia to constitute a great 
power that was a menace to ourselves. Say just 
the contrary, and you will be in the right. It w:as 
his disloyalty to the principle of nationalities that 
was the source of all of Napoleon Ill’s misfortunes 
and our own. 

1 [See the traasl^itor’g Introduction, mfra,] 
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People would not deny it i£ they had a better com- 
prehension of this theory of nationalities, which every- 
body talks about without understanding it, or under- 
standing it all awry. The theory of nationalities 
may be reduced to a few maxims of luminous sim- 
plicity : — 

Every freely constituted nation forms a sovereign, 
intangible organism, however weak, which cannot 
be placed under foreign domination without its consent, 
or be kept there against its will. It does not recognize 
conquest as a legitimate means of acquisition. Only 
the will of the people has the power lawfully to create, 
to transform, to diminish, or to increase kingdoms. 

Whence it follows: first, that no nation has the 
right to meddle in the affairs of another, to object 
to its international arrangements, to prevent it from 
separating from a state to which it was united by 
force, or from annexing itself to another to which 
it is drawn by its sympathies or its interests. Further- 
more, Europe, assembled in congress or conference, 
is not possessed of a collective right of its own, which 
is denied to each nation separately, on the pretext, 
of preventing any nation from disturbing, at its pleas- 
ure, the general system to which it belongs. 

The underlying principle of the theory of national- 
ities is easily distinguishable from others with which 
it is too often confused — that of great agglomera- 
tions, of natural boundaries, and of race. The will 
of the people concerned may, if it seems fitting, con- 
stitute great agglomerations, but it may constitute 
small ones as well. It does not recognize natural 
frontiers. The real frontiers are those established 
by the will of the people; the others are the walls 
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of a prison, which one has always the right to tear 
down. Woe to the country that drags a province 
in its train like a millstone about its neck; woe to 
that one whose people do not bask in its sunshine 
with free and joyful hearts. To create moral unity 
is more essential than to satisfy the strategic demands 
of a mountain-chain or a stream. 

Nor does the theory of nationalities recognize a 
pretended right of race, manifested by a comraon 
language or by historic tradition, by virtue of which 
all the nations born of a common stock and speak- 
ing the same language must needs, whether they will 
or no, and without being consulted, be united in a 
single state. The idea of race is a barbarous, ex- 
clusive, retrograde idea, and has nothing in common 
with the broad, sacred, civilizing idea of fatherland. 
Race has limits which cannot be overstepped ; father- 
land has none: it may expand and develop unceas- 
ingly; it might become all mankind, as under the 
Roman Empire. On our European continent races 
long since became blended in fatherlands, and it would 
be impossible to undo the mysterious process from 
which have flowed the beautiful products of that 
blending. 

There is an ineffable sweetness in the word father- 
land, just because it expresses, not a preordained ag- 
gregation, but a free, loving creation, wherein millions 
of human beings have placed their hearts for centuries 
past. 

The will of the peoples, then, is the one dominant, 
sovereign, absolute principle, whence the modern 
law of nations in its entirety should flow by a series 
of logical deductions, as from an inexhaustible spring. 
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It is the principle of liberty substituted in international 
relations for geographical and historical inevitable- 
ness. 

Of course the principle of nationality does not do 
away with all wars. There remain the wars waged 
for honor, for religion, for the diversion of despots; 
but it eliminates the most common and most danger- 
ous sort, — those of conquest ; and it tends toward 
the progressive abolition of other wars, by virtue 
of the civilizing principle which is its inspiration. 
It should be cultivated everywhere with respect, 
and propagated by men of progress and liberty. In 
France it should be a national dogma, since it is our 
incontestable right to reconquer our dear Alsace, 
brutally wrested from us by conquest, and annexed 
to the foreigner without her consent. 

Were the events that occurred in Germany in 1866 
the logical outcome of the principle of nationalities? 
Was it by virtue of that principle as we have defined 
it, that Prussia annexed the Danish Duchies, the 
free towns, Frankfort, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Hanover, 
although it was the declared desire of the peoples 
thereof to retain their autonomy? No, it was by 
virtue of a denial of that principle that those annexa- 
tions were carried out. Bismarck, who was not fond 
of hypocritical euphemisms of speech, said in so many 
words, “It was by right of conquest.” The year 
1866, therefore, was not the triumph of the principle 
of nationality, but its defeat, and the victorious resur- 
rection of the principle of conquest. The real error 
of Napoleon III consisted, not in forwarding that 
civilizing principle, which had already raised him 
so high, but in becoming the compliant tool, in, the 
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hope of a reward, of those who were rending it with 
their swords. 

He was at liberty not to oppose by force the con- 
quests of Prussia, if he did not consider that the in- 
terest of France demanded it; but he should have 
seconded the efforts which others (Russia, for ex- 
ample) were making to arrest them, and, in any event, 
should not have approved, much less have encouraged 
them, and, less still, have demanded a reward for 
that encouragement. But that is what he did: he 
gave Prussia his formal assent, refused to second 
Russia in suggesting the assembling of a congress, 
and solicited, as a reward, first the left bank of the 
Rhine, then Belgium, and finally Luxembourg. 

Prussia welcomed his adhesion with sarcastic cor- 
diality, and refused with insolent ingratitude the wage, 
even when it was reduced to the minimum. She 
did more: she snapped her fingers at the man to 
whose kindly neutrality she was indebted for not 
being crushed on the battle-field, and she instantly 
disregarded the promise she had made at Prague 
to arrest her predominance at the Main : she passed 
that boundary, in a military sense, by means of treaties 
of alliance, and thus constituted the military unity 
of Germany — the only form of unity which was 
dangerous to us. 

The Emperor, disconcerted by the failure of his 
plans, regretting that he had favored fruitlessly the 
principle of conquest, and had imprudently abandoned 
the principle of nationality, wavered from 1867 to 
1870 in a state of incoherence and indecision, daring 
neither to accept nor to repudiate the results of his 
fatal complaisance^ 
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It was my ambition, when he honored me with 
his confidence, to restore to the Empire the ground 
that it had lost since 1866, by returning definitively 
to the principle of nationality, which, since the ir- 
revocable events of 1866, bade us not to oppose the 
internal transformation of Germany, even though 
it must end in rounding out, by political unity, the 
military unity already constituted. In a letter ad- 
dressed to Walewski ^ on January 1, 1867, and intended 
to be shown to the Emperor, I said : — 

“I criticised and regretted the events of last year, 
and the ill-advised circular note which passed them 
over; but I now consider German Unity as an ir- 
revocable, predestined fact, which France can accept 
without danger or humiliation. So long as I shall 
not desire to ruin' my country by fallacious counsel, 
I shall not urge her to contemplate joining exhausted 
Austria in a new Seven Years’ War, in which we should 
find Russia by the side of Prussia, without being 
certain of Italy’s following our lead. Whatever we 
may attempt agianst Prussia will facilitate her work 
instead of hampering it: even a Jena would not im- 
pair it. Peace without any mental reservation — 
such is the only external policy to which I can adapt 
myself.” 

My language in my conversations with the Emperor, 
when I was forming my ministry, was no less ex- 
plicit. 

“Our policy,” I said on November 1, 1869, “should 
consist in depriving Herr von Bismarck of any pre- 

^ [ Comte Alexandre Walewski, reputed to be an illegitimate son of Napo- 
leon I, was Minister of Foreign Affairs for several years previous to 1800, 
and afterwards president of the Corps L^gislatif.] 
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text for picking a quarrel with us, and for making 
his King eager for war, which he is not now. There 
are two firebrands of war already lighted, and we 
must stamp them out: in the North the question 
of Schleswig; in the South that of the line of the 
Main. Although sympathizing deeply with the Danes, 
we have no right to involve our country in a conflict 
in order to ensure a quiet life to a few thousands of 
them who are unjustly oppressed. As for the line 
of the Main, it was crossed a long while ago, at least 
so far as we are concerned. Have not the treaties 
of alliance ^ brought about the military unification 
of Germany, and the renewal of the Zollverein its 
economic unity? German Unity, as against us, is 
complete ; that which remains to be completed, politi- 
cal union, concerns Prussia alone, to whom it will 
bring more embarrassment than strength. What 
interest have we in preventing the democrats of Wtir- 
temberg and the Ultramontanes of Bavaria from 
annoying Bismarck in his parliaments, when, in the 
day of battle, all of Germany would be united against 
us?” 

The sovereign, who recognized his own ideas in 
mine, approved my policy, notwithstanding some res- 
ervations, and the ministry of January 2 was formed, 
not to make ready for war with Germany, but to make 
such a war impossible.® 

^ [This term refers to the secret treaties between Prussia and tbe various 
South German states, after Sadowa, whereby Prussia acquired complete 
control of the military forces of all Germany in case she should be attacked 
or her territory even threatened. See Albert Sorel, Histoire Dvphmaiique 
de la Guerre Franco-Allemande, vol. i, pp. 43-44. ] 

^ [ The members of the ministry as originally constituted were : 6mil€ 
OIK’^der, Keefer of the Seals and Minister of Justice j Comte Daru, Foreign 
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And yet it was that ministry which was compelled 
to declare it. One is reminded of the musicians in 
Romeo and Juliet, who, being invited to the marriage 
feast, arrived just in time to sing the burial music. 
There are few tales so tragic as this. I propose to 
tell it. 

Affairs, Buffet, Finances, General Le Bceuf, War, Admiral Bigault de Gen- 
ouilly. Marine, Cbevandier de Valdrome, Interior, Segris, Public Instruction, 
Louvct, Commerce, Marquis de Talhouet, Public Works, Maurice Eicliard, 
Fine Arts, Parieu, President of the Council of State. Comte Daru and Buffet 
resigned in April, and were soon followed by tbe Marquis de 'I’alhouSt. The 
vacancy in the Foreign Office was filled for a short time by Ollivier, but he 
handed the portfolio to the Due de Gramont in June ; Segris was transferred 
to the Department of Finance and Plichon took his place as Minister of 
Public Instruction. The ministry suffered no further change during its 
brief life. For characterizations of the different ministers see La Gorce, voL 
vi, pp. 3, 4, 117, 216, £17.] 



CHAPTER I 


BISMARCK CONTEMPLATES WAR WITH FRANCE 

In 1866 , on the field of Sadowa, Austria not only 
lost her former preponderance in the Germanic Con- 
federation, but was excluded therefrom. The inter- 
vention of France prevented the victory of Prussia 
from being complete: she was allowed to annex cer- 
tain territory, but the States of the South were set 
outside of her Confederation, and the Main became the 
artificial boundary between the two sections of Ger- 
many. Thenceforth B ismarc k's policy had but one 
object : to destroy that bounSSrjTaB^^ bridges 

across the Main whereby the two sections of Germany 
might be united. With keen and intelligent foresight, 
he saw that there could be no drawing together of the 
States of the North and those of the South so long as 
the gory memories of 1866 stood between them. A 
campaign made by them in common against France 
seemed to him the only means of wiping out all trace 
of these internal dissensions. 

For some time he hoped that France would seek 
such a rencounter, and would try to recover the pre- 
ponderance of which the victory of Sadowa had de- 
prived her; but France perorated, sulked, and did 
not stir. 

The accession to power, on January 2 , 1870, of the 
liberal ministry definitively blasted that hope of Bis- 
marck's of an aggressive policy on our part. He 

13 
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determined thereupon to assume himself the respon- 
sibility for aggression which we declined, and to force 
us to the field of battle. As soon as it appeared that 
it was our policy not to oppose the internal transfor- 
mation of Germany, he was unable to conjure up any 
cause for war in that direction. He set his wits at 
work, therefore, to find one in Spain. 

Queen Isabella had just been dethroned, and as the 
republicans were not in a majority, Spain was in search 
of a king.^ Pending his discovery, the Cortes had 
made Serrano Regent of the kingdom ; but the actual 
dictator of Spanish policy was the Minister of War and 
President of the Council, General Prim.^ Bismarck, 
by means of hard cash,^ came to an undei:standiiig 

^ [See, infra, Appendix B, ‘"The Spanish Bevolution of 1868.”] 

* [For a brief history of the Hohenzollern candidacy, from its first con- 
ception, see, infra. Appendix C. 

General Prim, in his youth, fought in the army of Maria Christina (widow 
of Ferdinand VII, and Regent during the minority of her daughter Isabella 
II) in the Carlist troubles of 1833-40. He was prominent in the over- 
throw of the Regent Espartero in 1843. Having attained high rank in the 
army, he won the victory of Los Castillejos in the Moroccan War of 1860, 
and was made a marquis in honor thereof. He commanded the Spanish 
forces sent to Mexico in 1862 to act in conjunction with the English and 
French ; but he did not approve of Napoleon’s plans, and took his troops 
back to Spain, where his action was sanctioned by the Cortes. As leader of 
the Progressists, he was one of the triumvirate which assumed control on 
the overthrow of Isabella — the others being Admiral Topete and Francisco 
Serrano y Dominguez, who became Regent. As commander in chief of the 
armies of Spain, in addition to his high civil posts, Prim was the most power- 
ful and influential man in the kingdom until his death, by assassination, in 
December, 1870. “He was the active man, and, as was said in Europe, *the 
king-maker.’” La Gorce, vol- vi, p. 199.] 

® One of the best informed of English publicists, Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett, contributed to the National Remm for October, 1902, a remark- 
able study on the “Origin of the Franco-Prussian War.” He says : — 

“It has often been asked whether, at this time or some other (when Lothai 
Bucher and Versen were sent to Spain in April, 1870), money was Supplied 
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wiih him to put forward the candidacy for the Spanish 
throne of a prince of the Catholic branch of the house 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen : a mediatized house, 
closely allied to the royal family of Prussia by the 
bonds of filial obedience, and with sons serving in the 
Prussian army. The head of this branch was Prince An- 
tony, a very shrewd person, ambitious and wealthy, and 
it was his oldest son, Leopold, whom Bismarck and Prim 
jointly chose as a candidate for the crown of Spain.^ 

Both were well aware that France would not endure 
that a Prussian prince should be set up, a Prussian 
sentinel, across her southern frontier, so that she would 
be caught between two fixes in the event of a war on 
the Rhine. France will never put up with such a 
candidacy,” was Prince Antony's reply to the first 
overtures made to him for his son. Bismarck knew it 
as well as he, and that is precisely why he contrived 
the scheme. 

by the Prussian agents to forward the HohenzoUem candidacy. I have 
reasons for thinking that a very considerable sum was depended for that 
purpose. Indications of this might be found in the papers of the late Lord 
Acton, and proofs could be furnished by a certain banking house which I 
could name.” ^ 

In the more extensive work from which the present volume is taken, M. 
Ollivier says : — 

“The arguments of Bismarck’s agents were not of the sort to convince a 
gentleman of his (Prim’s) stamp — a gambler and libertine, corrupt in ev®py 
way. He required chinking arguments. None of those who have gone to 
the bottom of this affair doubts that Bismarck made use of them. It is not 
probable that history will ever acquire proof of the fact : one does not ordi- 
narily go before a notary and set down such arrangements in a contract 
under seal. In Bemhardi’s memoirs everything relating to this negotiation 
is omitted, and in the writings of Lothar Budber, the decisive agent in the 
last stage of the affair, all that has reference to this, the most important 
episode in his career, is not printed.” UEtn'pife Lihircdf vol. xiii, p. 38. 

^ [See, infra. Appendix D, “Prince Leopold of HohenzoUem, his Family 
and Rdationships.”] 
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The negotiations which were thereupon entered 
into, with profound secrecy, were unknown to Na- 
poleon III.^ Prim commissioned a Spanish Deputy, 
Salazar y Mazaredo, who was subsidized, like himself, 
to take to Berlin the words which he did not choose 
to put upon paper. Salazar arrived in January, 1870, 
supplied with letters of introduction to Bismarck and 
the King. 

He was received without delay by Bismarck, for he 
was his agent. But he found the King’s door closed. 
William, having read Prim’s letter, refused to receive 
his envoy, and wrote to Bismarck. “The enclosed 

^ “If,” says M. Ollivier, “Prim’s designs were 'disinterested and avowable, 
wliy should he have concealed them from Olozaga, his former comrade in 
political battles ? and from me, whom he knew to be so well disposed to 
oblige him ? Why should he not have revealed them to the Emperor, from 
whom, despite his desertion of him in Mexico, he had received so many 
proofs of good-will, and whose loyalty in keeping a state secret he had fully 
tested ? . - . And why that threat to the one man from whom he was not 
in a position to conceal anything — Salazar; *If you open your mouth, I’ll 
blow the lid off your brain’ ?” Empire LihSraly vol. xiu, pp. $9, 40. 

[The truth seems to be that Prim, in common with every one else con- 
cerned, was perfectly well aware what would be the effect upon French opin- 
ion of the announcement of the candidacy, and it is supposed that, expecting 
to meet the Emperor at Vichy in July, he desired to be the first to mention 
the subject to him, hoping that he might, by making the most of Prince 
Leopold’s kinship with the Bonapartes (see Appendix D), bring about a 
peaceful solution of the affair. See the article by, H. Lconardon, “ Prim et la 
candidature Hohenzollem,” in the Revue Jlistorique, vol. Ixxiv (1900), pp. 
287-310 ; and see also, infray Chap, iii, p. 42, note. — ^ “Improbable as it may 
appear, he flattered himself that he could win over Napoleon III to his plans. 
Emboldened by his parliamentary triumphs, full of confidence in his dexterity, 
he said to himself : ‘I will persuade the Emperor as I persuade my majority. 
After he has heard me, he will accept my candidate, who is his kinsman ; if 
not I will make him buy me off by a formal promise to quiet the apprdiensions 
of the Court of Florence and to give me the assistance which he has hitherto 
refused me in my negotiations to secure an Italian prince.’” C. Victor 
Cherbulliez, in VEspagne Politique, cited by Sorel, vol. i, p. 57.] 
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letter shocks me like a thunder-clap in a clear sky. 
Here is another Hohenzollern candidacy ! and for the 
crown of Spain ! I had no suspicion of such a thing. 
I was joking not long ago, with the prince’s heir, 
about the previous mention of his name, and we 
agreed in rejecting the idea as a jest. As you have 
heard details from the prince, we will confer about it, 
although on 'principle I am opposed to the thing. (Feb- 
ruary 26, 1870.)! 

The King was, in truth, opposed to this enterprise, 
which, in the first place, he considered hazardous, and 
in which it was repugnant to him to compromise the 
dignity of his house. He was well aware that it would 
offend the Emperor Napoleon, whose predilection for 
Alfonzo, as heir to the Spanish throne, was notorious ; 
and lastly, considering the disposition of French opinion, 
he feared serious complications, and he wanted noth- 
ing of the kind. 

If he had held to his first impulse, the business would 
not have been begun. According to existing statutes 
and treaties, the princes of the Catholic branch of 
the Hohenzollerns were strictly bound to enter upon 
no important act of their lives, public or private, with- 
out the formal approval of the head of the family 
first obtained. On no occasion did those princes deny 
this disciplinary obligation; on the contrary, they 
deemed it to their honor and glory to submit to it. 
If therefore the Eang had uttered a formal no, he 
would have put a stop to the whole affair, especially 

^ Sybel, whose whole narrative is a constant distortion of the truth, says 
that the Eong knew nothing of the negotiation, which was carried on behind 
his back, until after it was at an end ; that, consequently, he could not have 
informed Count Bismarck of divers incidents thereof, because he had no 
knowledge of them himself. [Von Sybel, English trans., vol. vii, p. 319 J 
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as that was the inclination of the princes themselves.^ 
But Bismarck’s whole policy hung upon the success 
of his Spanish plot, and his influence over his master 
was then more predominant than at any other moment 
of his career. He argued against the veto. At first 
his arguments did not avail to overcome the King’s 
repugnance. The concession that he obtained was 
that the King would not utter a definitive no; that 
he would place himself again in the position he had 
taken in 1866, at the time Prince Charles assumed the 
throne of Roumania, saying neither yes nor no, leav- 
ing the princes at liberty to accept or decline, and 
declaring himself ready to approve their decision. 

Consequently he summoned them to Berlin, and on 
March 15 there was held a council at the Royal Palace, 
where the Hohenzollerns had, as their custom was, 
taken up their abode. Prince Antony described the 
meeting to his son Charles of Roumania in terms 
which deserve to be given literally : — 

‘‘I have been for a fortnight immersed in family 
affairs of the greatest importance : they concern noth- 
ing less than the acceptance or refusal by Leopold of 
the Spanish crown, which has been officially offered 
to him by the Spanish government under the seal of 
a European state secret. Bismarck favors acceptance 
for dynastic and political reasons, but the King does not 

^‘‘Sybel is the only serious historian who has maintained the dishonest 
position that the King’s consent was not necessary. *That the King, as 
head of the family,’ says Ottokar Lorenz {Wilhelm I, p. 212), ‘could forbid 
the Prince’s acceptance of the crown, cannot be questioned by anybody.’ — 
‘It is certain,’ says Hans Delbrtick, ‘that no Hohenzollern prince would have 
come to such a decision without having inquired anxiously of the King’s 
wishes, and without being guided entirely thereby.’ (‘The Secret of the 
Napoleonic Policy in 1870 ’ : in Premsische Jahrbiicher, Oct. 1895, p. 28.) ” — 
L" Empire LiUral, vol. xiii, p. 42. See also, vol. xiv, pp. 67, 68, and notes. 
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visli it unless Leopold so decides of his own free will. 
3n the 15th a very interesting and important council 
vas held under the presidency of the King, in which 
the following took part: the Prince Royal, we two, 
Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, Schleinitz, Thile, and Del- 
briick. The council resolved unanimously in favor of 
acceptance, which means the 'performance of a patriotic 
Prussian duty. After a great struggle Leopold refused. 
As they want, above all things, in Spain, a Catholic 
Hohenzollern, 1 proposed Fritz.’’ ^ 

The deliberation was followed by a dinner at Prince 
Antony’s. "‘If Napoleon takes this in ill part, are 
we ready ? ” asked Jules Delbrtick. To which Moltke 

[Aus dem Leben Konigs Karl von Rumanien (Stuttgart, 1894), vol. ii, p. 72 ; 
French translation (Bucharest, 1899), vol. i, p. 570. An abridged English 
translation, by Sidney Whitman, was published in 1895 . Count Bismarck, in 
his address to the Federal Council on July 16, 1870, after war had been practi- 
cally declared, said that the negotiations concerning the candidacy of Prince 
Leopold “had been brought unofficially to the knowledge of the King of Prus- 
sia, on the express condition that he would keep them secret. As they con- 
cerned neither Prussia nor the Confederation of the North, the King agreed to 
that condition, and therefore he did not speak of the affair to his government, 
as it was to him simply a family matter.” And in his Circular Note of July 18 
to the Powers, he said : “The statement is also untrue that His Majesty the 
King communicated the candidacy of Prince Leopold to me, the undersigned 
Chancellor of the Confederation. 1 was casually informed in confidence of the 
Spanish offer by a private person concerned in the negotiations.''' See the full text 
of the N ote in Appendix H. When the Memoirs of the King of Romnania ap- 
peared, they presented a categorical denial, notably in the letter quoted in the 
text, of the Bismarckian theory of the relation of the Prussian King and govern- 
ment to the candidacy. In the Appendix to vol. xiii of L' Empire Liberal 
(pp. 639-641), M. Ollivier quotes from Bismarck’s Reflections and Reminis- 
cmceSy vol. ii, p. 90, as follows :] “The Memoirs of His Majesty the King of 
Roumania are not exactly in accord with the details of the part played by the 
ministry in the matter. This coundl of ministers held at the palace, of which 
they speak, never took place. Prince Antony was quartered in the palace as 
the King’s guest, and he had invited the sovereign and some of his ministers 
to dine with him. I am inclined to think that the Spanish question was hardly 
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replied in the aflSrmative, with cheering confidence.^ 
That the Emperor would take it in ill part^ no serious- 
minded man doubted, especially in Spain; and the 
Prussian minister, Kaunitz, announced from Madrid 
that “ many perils would spring from that candidacy.” 

Leopold, who had been treated by Napoleon III 
with the utmost kindliness, confidence, and affection, 
could not make up his mind to the felonious act, un- 
worthy of a gentleman, into which Bismarck’s craft 
would have hurried him. In truth nothing could be 
less honorable than the motives appealed to by Bis- 
marck, as Prince Antony describes them. “It was,” 
he says, “the performance of a patriotic Prussian 
duty.” What patriotic Prussian duty could there 
be to be performed in Spain at that precise moment, 

mentioned at the table.” ‘‘If,” comments M. Ollivier, “there were an abso- 
lute contradiction between Prince Antony and Bismarck, it would be im- 
possible to hesitate a moment between the testimony of Prince Antony, a 
truthful person, writing to his son at the time of the occurrence, and Bis- 
marck the liar, writing many years later, from vague memories, whose in- 
accuracy is described by Lothar Bucher” (sec infra, p. 23, note). “But, in 
reality, there is no contradiction between the two. Bismarck says that there 
was no council of ministers, and he is right ; but Prince Antony does not say 
that there was : he speaks only of a council of high officers of State, whom he 
names, and among whom there is hardly a minister. Bismarck talks about 
a dinner, during which he thinks that hardly an allusion was made to the 
Spanish question. Again he is right : it is certain that they did not discuss 
the question whether Prince Leopold should or should not accept the Spanish 
crown, before servants standing behind their chairs or serving courses. But 
Prince Antony speaks of a council and not of a dinner-party, and the dinner- 
party referred to by Bismarck did not take place until after the council. 
Bismarck dares not deny the fact of that council ; he omits to mention it, 
and thereby confirms it. . . . In reality he impliedly confirms, although he 
pretends to contradict them, the explicit memoirs of Prince Antony. And 
so Lothar Bucher, Ottokar Lorenz, and, one may say, all Germans, regard 
Prince Antony’s narrative as one of those historical facts which are beyond 
all question.” 

^ Hans Delbrtick, in Preussische Jahrhucher, Oct., 1895. 
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if not to stir up that war against France without which 
German Unity would have to come to anchor ? 

The revelations of Prince Antony concerning the 
council of March 15, under the presidency of the King 
of Prussia, strike at the root of the structure of glitter- 
ing falsehoods intended to prove that “Leopold’s 
candidacy was a palliative family affair, entirely Span- 
ish, of which the Prussian government knew abso- 
lutely nothing.” 

“The French have always been convinced,” says 
Hans Delbriick, “that the Hohenzollern candidacy 
was Bismarck’s work; in Germany people did not 
choose to believe it, and I myself, as well as Sybel, 
protested earnestly against that reproach. But facts 
have demonstrated that, in this instance, the reproach 
of the French was well founded. The King of Rou- 
mania, for reasons by no means easy to comprehend, 
they say, thought it his duty to relieve his family 
from all responsibility for the affair, but the secret 
which the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Berlin had 
kept with a solicitude that was never relaxed, is now 
disclosed, and there is no longer the slightest doubt 
upon this point : namely, that, although the first sug- 
gestion came from Spain, the candidacy was, neverthe- 
less, the work of Bismarck.” ^ 

It was natural that the King should consult Bis- 
marck about a private matter, as he consulted him 
about everything. But what concern in a question 
of this nature had that areopagus of diplomatists, 
warriors, and administrative officers, whom the King, 

' Hans DelbrUck, uK mp. It is a mistake to say that the fiist suggestion 
of the candidacy came from Spain. It came from liisbon, having reatdied 
there from Germany and Brussels. [But see, infra, Appendix C.] 
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who was very jealous of his authority as head of the 
family, would certainly not have convoked and con- 
sulted, if it had been a matter of some simple intimate 
affair of no international importance ? 

It is unquestionable, therefore, that the King, as 
soon as he was informed of the candidacy of Prince 
Leopold, considered it an affair of state, and that he 
consulted upon it the most influential men of his 
government, under the seal of secrecy. It is unques- 
tionable, too, that Bismarck had not chosen Leopold 
because of his presumptive capacity to govern Spain 
wisely, or because of his alliance with the royal family 
of Portugal; but solely because he belonged to the 
royal family of Prussia and bore the name of Hohen- 
zollern. He had thought at flrst of Prince Charles, 
then of Prince Leopold, and if need were, would con- 
tent himself with Prince Fritz. Whether he was 
capable or not mattered little ; the essential point was 
that his name was Hohenzollern ; that is to say, that 
his name would cause alarm in France and would 
wound her sensibilities. In very truth there would be 
neither justice nor loyalty nor common sense in this 
world if, in presence of such facts, one could still ask 
one’s self from whom came the provocation to that 
terrible war. 

While they were waiting to learn whether Prince 
Fritz would be more compliant than his brother 
Leopold, Salazar was requested to leave Berlin and 
return to Madrid, without awaiting a final answer, 
“lest some one might find out that a Spaniard was 
having numerous interviews with Prince Bismarck.” ^ 

1 Memoirs of King Charles of Roumania [French trans., voL i, p. 571. 
And see Leonardon, “Prim et la candidature Hohenzollern/’ in the Revue 
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The Chancellor was not of those who are discouraged 
by obstacles. He did not choose to allow others to 
be more discouraged than himself, or that Prim should 
be disturbed by Leopold’s negative response, of which 
Salazar was the bearer. He wished also to dispel the 
objection of the King and the princes based upon the 
perils of the undertaking; and in the early days of 
April he despatched as agents of the Prussian govern- 
ment, although their quality was concealed under 
incognitos, two men in his confidence, Lothar Bucher 
and Major Versen.^ The former, a keen, close-mouthed 

Historiquey vol. Ixxiv: “Salazar had already set out for Spain, fearing to 
arouse suspicion by a longer sojourn in Berlin, and by his numerous visits to 
Bismarck.”] 

^ [Dr. Moritz Busch (18$il~95) who became attached to the service of 
Bismarck early in 1870, as a sort of what would be called to-day “publicity 
agent,” diligently kept a diary, which was eventually published, first in an 
English version in 1898, under the title : Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of his 
History; then in French, and finally in German, in 1899. He was closely 
connected in his service with Adolf Lothar Bucher (1817-1892), through whom 
the Chancellor’s memoranda for newspaper articles to be written by Busch 
were generally delivered to the latter; and on pages 433 ff. of volume one 
of the two-volume English version will be found a lifelike sketch of that able 
and trusted fellow-worker of the Chancellor. He had had a stormy youth of 
a sort that seemed unlikely to lead him to that relationship : a revolutionist 
in 1848 ; imprisoned, then practically an exile in London, where he lived until 
the amnesty of 1860 enabled him to return to Berlin. In the Eclaircissements 
to his 13th volume (pp. 634-636), M. OUivier tells the story, from Pos- 
chinger’s Life and Works of Lothar Bucher, a Forty-Eighter, of Bucher’s en- 
tering the government service:] “At a meeting of the ministry. Count 
Lippe, then (Aug. 1864) Minister of Justice, said : ‘Something extraordinary 
happened to-day. Lothar Bucher has asked to be employed in the bureau 
of law. Naturally I can’t accept that fellow.’ — ‘What’s that ?’ cried Bis- 
marck, ‘ Bucher wants to enter the service of the State ; very good ! if you 
don’t take him, I will.’ General amazement. Thereupon Bismarck wrote 
to Bucher. The latter, who, as every one knows, was one of the founders of 
the National Association, then wrote to Bismarck : ‘Your Excellency knows 
my national point of view, which I shall never abandon.’ — Bismarck replied 
at once: ‘I am perfectly well aware of your national point of view; but I 
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man, of wide experience, acquainted with all the wind- 
ings of Bismarckian politics, who had retained from his 
demagogic origin an intense aversion to Napoleon III ; 
the second, a soldier of great decision of character, 
who was wonderfully conversant with the Spanish 
tongue. They were to place themselves in communi- 
cation with Salazar and Bernhardi, encourage Prim, 
travel through the country, and report on the chances 
of success of the candidacy. This step, no less than 

need just tliat to carry out my policy, and I shall employ you only in doing 
things which lie within the sphere of your national opinions.’ Bucher has- 
tened to inform Bismarck that, in that case, he gladly accepted the position 
offered him.” [For more than twenty years he filled many important posts 
and performed many arduous and delicate tasks, under the Chancellor, to 
whom he was perfectly loyal after his fall, in 1890, and whom he assisted in 
the preparation of his memoirs. 

M. Ollivier notes the interesting fact that the English edition of Dr. 
Busch’s book is much the most complete, many passages being suppressed 
in the French and German editions, especially in the former. He gives many 
examples of such suppressions, mainly statements made to Busch by Bucher 
concerning Bismarck’s failure of memory. One instance must sujBficc. “It 
is not only that his memory is unreliable,” said Bucher to Busch, “but he 
also purposely gives a false turn to the simplest proved facts. He will not 
admit that he ever had a share in anything that turned out ill ; and he thinks 
that nobody is of any consequence compared to himself except possibly the 
old Emperor, to whom, in order to annoy the young Emperor, he assigns a 
higher place than he deserves. . . . Even where his policy succeeded brill- 
iantly, he is unwilling to admit the truth, as, for example, in the matter of 
the trap set for Napoleon in the Spanish business. He denied his letter to 
Prim until I reminded him that I myself handed it to the general at Madrid. 
The whole Hohenzollem candidacy was represented as a private affair of 
the court, and he was obliged to confess that it was discussed at a session of 
the Council of Ministers.” 

Major von Versen “accepted with joy, being of those who love adventures 
full of glory,” according to his biographer, Freiherr von Werthem : General 
von Versen, aus hinterlassenen Brief en und Aufzeichnungen zusammengestellt. 
For Versen’s investigations and favorable conclusions, see La Gorce, vol. vi, 
p. 205, and Leonardon, “Prim et la candidature Hohenzollem,” heretofore 
cited. As to the unpopularity of Prim’s selection, as evidenced by caricatures 
and puns, Welschinger, La Guerre de 1870, vol. i, p. 42.] 
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the council of March 15, ‘‘proves that it had been de- 
cided at Berlin to follow up the Spanish affair in all 
seriousness, and that the government was more deeply 
involved in it, than it had publicly and officially 
admitted.’’ ^ 

While Versen and Bucher are pursuing their in- 
quiries in Spain, Fritz von Hohenzollern, having been 
found, arrives at Berlin from Paris. But Fritz is 
more recalcitrant than his brother, for the very reason 
that he is just from the Tuileries, where he has been 
overwhelmed with courteous attention. He will accept 
only if the King so commands — otherwise he will 
decline. The King does not choose to command. 
Fritz declines. Prince Antony telegraphs his decision 
to Lothar at Madrid, and writes mournfully to his 
son Charles of Roumania : “A great historical moment 
for the jtiouse of Hohenzollern has past — such a 
moment as never presented itself before and will never 
occur again.” ^ 

Lothar Bucher and Versen had been received with 
exceptional warmth and cordiality; they were taken 
about, cajoled, and taught their lesson. They saw 
things as Prim showed them, and they returned to 

1 Ottokar Lorenz, p. 

2 [Prince Antony’s letter was dated at Berlin, April 26. “The Spanish 
question has brought me here again,” he says, “ it is now approaching its 
decisive stage. After Leopold refused the offer for weighty reasons, Fritz’s 
candidacy was seriously taken in hand. An immediate settlement was 
necessary, as pressure was brought to bear from Madrid; your brother, 
however, most decidedly declared that he could not undertake the task ! 
The matter must therefore be allowed to drop, and a great historical moment, 
etc. . . . If the king had commanded, Fritz would have obeyed; but as he 
was left free to decide, he thought best to refuse. Now it is all over, and this 
episode will fall into oblivion until some historian of our family shall revive 
it in the distant future.” Aus dem Lehen Konigs Karl von Kumanien; 
dted by La Gorce, vol. vi, p. 206; French trans., vol. i, p. 578.] 
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Berlin on May 6, convinced that the candidacy offered 
the best chances of success : there was no reason for not 
accepting it.^ 

They did not find Bismarck at Berlin. Exhausted 
by his labors, by his Gargantuan appetite, he had been 
obliged to lay aside public affairs temporarily, and to 
go to Varzin to restore his digestion. In default of 
Bismarck, it was to the King that Versen made his 
report. The King, left to himself, recurred to his 
original repugnance, and attached but the slightest 
importance to Versen’s favorable conclusions ; he 
attributed their “rosy hue” to the courtesies with 
which his envoys had been overwhelmed. Meanwhile 
he questioned Prince Fritz anew, who repeated his 
reply : “If the King had commanded, I would have 
obeyed ; he did not, so I decline.” 

^ [The visit of Bucher and Versen, early in April, followed very close upon 
an event which really put an end to Montpensier’s candidacy, although it 
was momentarily resurrected in June (L' Empire Lih6raly vol. xiii, 565 ff.)* 
He killed his brother-in-law, Don Enrique de Bourbon, in a duel, was tried 
by a council of war, and sentenced to pay a fine and to a month’s exile from 
Madrid ; a cabinet crisis followed, resulting in the retirement of his partisans. 
See F Empire LiHral, vol. xiii, pp. 51, 5J^.] 
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BISMARCK TAKES UP THE HOHENZOLLBRN CANDIDACY 
ANEW AFTER THE PLEBISCITE IN FRANCE 

Although the plebiscite ^ did not settle directly the 
question of peace or war, since neither the government 
nor the opposition had submitted that question to the 
people, it was indirectly a pacificatory event by reason 
of its soothing effect upon the internal situation of the 
country. It had intensified, if such a thing were pos- 
sible, our inclination for peace. We were moved by 
the confidence and loyalty of the country people, and 
as peace is their principal concern and their most un- 
varying desire, we felt more than ever bound to safe- 
guard it with great care. 

To claim that the plebiscite was one of the causes of 
the war is devoid of common sense, so far as France is 
concerned. On the other hand, it is quite true, if we 
consider it from Bismarck’s standpoint. The victory 
of Napoleon III was an unpleasant surprise to him; 
he had supposed that the liberal administration would 
lead the Empire to its ruin; he found, on the con- 
trary, that that administration had strengthened the 
Empire.^ The guaranties which the Emperor’s success 

^ [A very brief account of the plebiscite may be found in the translator’s 
Introduction, supra, p. xxvj 

2 [The subject is elaborated by M- Ollivier in his 13th volume, pp. 
546 ff. See also La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 176, 177, where Bismarck’s discomfi- 
ture is attributed rather to the whole initial policy of the ministry of January 

than to the plebiscite alone. The Chancellor was disturbed at the time by 
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afforded of the continuance of peace, escaped nobody 
in Germany. At Berlin people asked one another if 
they would not be forced to abandon the idea of the 
conquest of Germany, and content themselves with 
being just Prussia and no more. “The internal situa- 
tion,” Ottokar Lorenz admitted, “could not be re- 
lieved except by an attack from France.” Now it was 
becoming certain that France would not be the first 
to make the attack which, since ISCt, Bismarck had 
vainly awaited. It had not come ; it would not come ; 
it was necessary, therefore, to provoke it. He resolved 
to wait no longer, but to bring matters to a head.^ 

As soon as he had recovered, he left his retire- 
ment at Varzin and attended the last sessions of 
the Reichstag of the Confederation of the North 
(May 22). 

Versen, who had taken a fancy to the Spanish enter- 
prise, and had found no consolation for the contempt 
with which the King had received his report and 


the growing spirit of autonomy in the States of the South, notably Bavaria 
and Wtirtemberg. “In his domestic embarrassments, France had hitherto 
been his main resource.” (La Gorce.) See also Sorel, vol i, pp. 48, 49.] 

1 “In 1867 Bismarck avoided war because he thought that Prussia was not 
strong enough. In 1870 that difficulty was out of the way, Germany was 
sufficiently armed. The Arcadians desired war, the Ultramontanes, with the 
Empress at their head, were striving ardently to the same end. France was 
visibly strengthening her army and seeking alliances. If hitherto we had 
been able to rest our hope on delay, such delay was now becoming a danger, 
and thence resulted for the true statesman the duty of substituting for a 
policy that postponed decisive action a policy that hastened the coming of what 
was absolutely inevitable. In the interest of Germany, and no less in the 
interest of all Europe, it was essential to find some means of surprising the 
French, who were not entirely prepared for the contest, in such wise as to 
force them to lay aside their reserve.” [Moritz Busch, cited by Ollivier, 
vol. xiii, pp. 548, 549. The ultra-Bonapartists were called “ Arcadians,” 
because their club was on rue de 1’ Arcade.] 
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broken off the negotiations, had attempted to take 
up the affair secretly with the Crown Prince, under 
whom he had served. He had striven to such good 
purpose, that he had won the Prince over to his cause.^ 
He had no doubt that Bismarck, fortified by this new 
concurrence, would go on with his scheme. As soon 
as he learned that the Chancellor had returned to 
Berlin, he hastened to the Palace of the Reichstag and 
told him of his report and of the King’s refusal to take 
any notice of it. 

Bismarck, greatly displeased by this check, said 
that the affair must be set in motion again forthwith. 
‘‘For Germany it was an object the attainment of 
which was unconditionally desirable and worthy of 
being striven for.” ^ First of all Prim’s confidence must 
be restored and he must be given the countersign. 
To this end Lothar Bucher was sent to him once more, 
bearing an autograph letter from Bismarck. “Prim 
will be ill-advised to consider the Hohenzollern candi- 
dacy abandoned ; it depends upon him alone to revive 
it. The essential point is never to involve the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, or the Chancellor of the Empire, or 
Bismarck himself. If he has any communications to 

1 [Verseii obtained from the Crown Prince a letter to Prince Antony, then 
at DUsseldorf, and left Berlin May 20. He finally found the Prince at 
Nauheim, and argued with him so strenuously that he succeeded in convincing 
him that all was not lost ; then he induced him to write to the Crown Prince 
a letter, wherein, instead of reiterating his former refusal, he manifested xm- 
certainty and hesitation — hesitation which asked nothing better than to be 
overcome. . . . On May 26, writing to Charles of Houmania, Prince An- 
tony confides to him his budding hope*. **The affair is not yet altogether 
buried ; it hangs by a few threads, but they are only spiders’ webs.” La 
Gorce, vol. vi, p. 207, citing Werthem’s General von Versen. and the Memoirs 
of Charles of Roumania (French trans,, vol. i, pp. 584, 587).] 

2 Ottokar Lorenz, p. 247. 
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make, lie lias only to forward them through Salazar or 
the Doctor (Bernhardi)/’ ^ 

For the plot to attain its full fruition, only the con- 
sent of the princes was now lacking. Bismarck bent 
his energies in that direction. Prince Antony being 
already favorably disposed, the Crown Prince set 
about indoctrinating his friend Leopold, who, under 
his urgent arguments, began to discover some scruples 
touching his refusal, in the first place because of his duty 
to the house of Hohenzollern^ and secondly because of 
his country and its prestige. Finally he reached the 
point of semi-assent (May 28).^ 

Meanwhile the Spaniards were losing patience. 
Every day Salazar pressed Lothar Bucher to obtain a 
definite answer. ‘‘Never mind that,” said Lothar; 
“let us go together in search of the assent that they 
don’t send us.” They did both set out, travelling 
separately so long as they were in France, for fear that 
someone might recognize them, and not meeting until 
they were on German soil. 

They went first to Reichenhall. They added their 
entreaties to the half -victorious ones by which Leopold 
was beset, and had the satisfaction of extorting his full 
acceptance. Leopold determined “ to set aside all per- 

^ [As to tlie letter from Bismarck, see supra, chap, i, p, M n.] This letter 
was not Bismarck’s first reply to the overture brought to Berlin by Salazsar 
in February. Prim had already receive one or more letters; but after 
Bismardk went to Varzin, the King and the Hohenzollem princes, despite 
Versen’s favorable report, had broken off the negotiation. There had been 
a long silence, and Prim might well have feared that the scheme was aban- 
doned. It was against this apprehension that Bismarck reassured him- 
[Major Bemhardi was councillor to the Prussian embassy at Madrid. See 
V Empire Liberal, vol. xiii, pp. 575, 576, for his previous employments and 
his “ anti-French sentiments^”] 

2 [See La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 207, 208.] 
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sonal considerations, and, allow himself to be guided only 
by necessities of greater moment, because he hopes to 
render his country a great service,” ^ 

What was the great service to be rendered to his 
country, what were the exigencies of greater moment, 
which impelled him thus to lay aside personal con- 
siderations ; that is to say, to play the part of a man 
without honor with reference to the Emperor Napo- 
leon? Let the German historians and their French 

^ [Many years later (1883), Bucher described to Busch his second journey 
to Madrid and back. '‘It was a rush hither and thither, in zigzag, acddent 
playing a large part in delaying and hindering as well as in promoting my 
purpose. Salazar came to me on the Saturday and wanted to have the 
Prince’s final decision by Monday. I replied that it would not be possible 
in such a short time, particularly as I did not know where the Prince was 
staying at the moment, and of course he would have to be consulted first. . . . 
He said that he knew the Prince was at Reichenhall, and added: 'Selon ce 
que vous me dites, je renonce.’ I replied: ‘I assume that you will write a 
statement of what has passed between us, which will find its way into the 
Spanish archives, and as they will one day be open to historians, I should not 
wish to take this responsibility upon myself. I will travel with you first to 
Madrid [improbable, but so I understood], and then to the Prince of Hohen- 
zoUem.’ He said he would take with him one of his liegemen, a man who 
would fling himself out of window without hesitation, if he bade him. . . . 
Well, we started for Reichenhall, travelling first in separate compartments, 
so as to avoid notice in Paris, and afterwards together, as he did not under- 
stand German and his companion spoke only Spanish.” They failed to find 
the Prince at Reichenhall, but finally ran both him and his father to earth at 
Sigmaringen. “They both agreed. They could, however, decide nothing 
without the consent of the King, who was at Ems. We went thither, and 
were received by the old gentleman, who was very gracious to me and 
agreed to what I submitted to him. I then went to Varzin to report to the 
Chief.” Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of his History y vol. ii, pp. 367 ff. 
As will be seen, this account varies in some of the details from that ^ven in 
the text. And see La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 209, 210. This author names Salazar 
alone as the one who removed Leopold’s last scruples. 

These random notes upon different phases of the mysterious scheme are 
but supplementary to M. Leonardon’ s full narrative of the whole matter of 
the Hohenzollern candidacy, in the Rome HiMorique, summarized in Appen- 
dix C.]' 
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copiers answer this question; let them tell us, in un- 
equivocal terms, what great service a Hohenzollern 
could render to his country at that moment, unless it 
were to compel France to make that attack which was 
demanded by the internal condition of Germany. That 
is the leit-motif of this narrative : I shall recur to it 
unwearyingly. 

The Prince’s consent being obtained, the two envoys 
separated. Lothar Bucher went to Berlin with Prim’s 
reply, and Salazar returned to Madrid bearing the 
assent of the princes. But everything was not settled 
by this twofold assent at Madrid and Sigmaringen. 

While the underground plot was being laid, the 
Bang of Prussia unexpectedly left his capital on June 
1, and, attended by Bismarck, went to Ems to meet 
the Czar,^ who was on his way to Wiirtemberg. 

On June 4, Bismarck was back in Berlin, whence 
he set out again for Varzin, where Lothar Bucher 
and Keudell joined him. Ordinarily he went there 
to rest, and turned away those advisers who might 
bring his thoughts back to the anxieties of the day. 
On this occasion he works harder than ever there. 
He plans, writes, sends messengers, receives telegrams 
in cipher. Keudell and Bucher spend more than 
half the day deciphering, and when they are no longer 
equal to the work, Bismarck himself lends a hand, 

^ [Alexander II was the son of Princess Alexandra of Prussia, King Wil- 
liam’s sister. “The Emperor Alexander professed a chivalrous admiration 
for his uncle William ; King William had always manifested a warm affec- 
tion for his nephew. The union of the two courts had been a tradition since 
1813.” Sorel, vol. i, p. 45. — Whether or not the probability of war between 
Prussia and Prance was discussed at this interview at Ems, it seems certain 
that the two sovereigns reached a complete understanding subject to certain 
conditions, notably with reference to the States of the South. Sorel, pp. 47, 
48 ; L*Em'pire lAh^ralf vol. xiii, pp. 555 ff.] 
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as does his daughter, the Countess Marie. The scheme 
soon to be put in execution is definitely decided on.^ 
The action is to be begun by Prim. He will send 
Salazar to make a formal offer of the crown to the 
Prince ; he will hold the Cortes in session until Salazar’s 
return, will announce to that body Leopold’s accept- 
ance, and will carry by storm the vote that will pro- 
claim him King. Leopold will come at once to take 
possession of his throne. Meanwhile the utmost 
secrecy will have been preserved: Prance will have 
no suspicion of the candidacy until it is proclaimed 
by the Cortes; thus Napoleon III will be unable to 
throw himself in the path of the undertaking and 
thwart it. France, being rudely awakened, will be 
angry; her government will request the King to 
forbid his kinsman and subject to go to Spain; but 
the French Ambassador will find at Berlin neither 
the King, who is at Ems, nor Bismarck, who is under 
cover at Varzin; he will be forced to appeal to Thile, 
the mute of the seraglio. Thile will affect amazement : 
he knows nothing about it; the Prussian government 
has nothing whatever to do with Leopold’s candidacy; 
the choice of a king is the business of the Spaniards 
alone ; * Prussia is too careful of her independence 
to inflict a blow on that of other nations. 

He had no doubt that we would refuse to allow 
ourselves to be hoodwinked thus, and that we would 
insist upon our demand; thereupon he would come 
out of his mole-hill, would shriek about provocation, 
would stir up Germany, and would summon Spain 
to the rescue, whose interest would be made identical 
with that of Prussia by our prohibition. If we should 

1 Poschinger, Life and Works of a Forty-Eighter. 
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commit the stupid blunder — of which he liked to 
believe us capable — of taking Spain to task, then 
Prim would enter upon the scene, would cast to the 
winds the mouth-filling phrases of his hidalgoesque 
rhetoric, would reply to our protests by hastening 
on the result against which we were protesting, and 
Bismarck would hurry to the assistance of the German 
Prince, who had become, by a free election, the head 
of a friendly nation. Thus, whatever course we might 
take, he would force us into inextricable embarrass- 
ments; and he was confident that, having lost our 
heads, not knowing with whom to deal, finding ourselves 
subjected on all sides to unprecedented humiliations, 
we should discover no other issue from this no-thorough- 
fare than the war which was necessary to him, and 
which we should be obliged to wage on the Pyrenees 
and on the Rhine at one and the same time. 

This diplomatic plan of campaign was as admirably 
conceived as Moltke’s military plan. Every contin- 
gency was provided for. There was no external 
interference to be feared. Gladstone was not anxious 
to exert a European influence, and would have done 
so only to the profit of Prussia ; if Clarendon should 
give way to his French sympathies, Gladstone would 
hold them in check.^ Beust, active only with the pen, 


^ [Gladstone’s first ministry had been in power since 1868, Lord Clarendon 
being Foreign Minister. Clarendon died on June 27, 1870, just before the 
Hohenzollem “bomb” exploded, and was succeeded by Earl Granville, who 
received the seals only on July 6, just in time to hear from Lord Lyons in 
Paris that the Spanish crown had been offered to Prince Leopold. “The 
death of Lord Clarendon occurred at a singularly unfortunate moment, both 
for this country and for France. ... So far as France was concerned, no 
man in England — perhaps no man in Europe — was held in higher esteem 
at the Tuileries. Lord Clarendon, in fact, spoke to the Emperor and the 
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had about his ankles two balls and chains, Hungary 
and Russia, which would keep him from stirring.^ 
The Roman Question, mooted in Italy by a ministry 
devoted to Prussia, would overcome the grateful good- 

Empress with, an authority to which no other statesman could pretend. 
Excellent as was the advice that the Emperor received from Lord Granville, 
it would have carried more weight if it had been given by Lord Clarendon. 
There is no use speculating on the course which events might have taken in 
other circumstances. But it is possible that, if Lord Clarendon had survived 
till the autumn of 1870, and Lord Cowley had remained at the English 
Embassy at Paris, the united influence of these two men might have saved 
the Emperor from the rash policy which led to the disastrous war of 1870.’’ 
Walpole, History of Twenty-Five Years, vol. ii, p. 481, n. 3.] 

An important event, which caused no immediate sensation, brought a 
new element of luck to Bismarck’s game. This was the death of Clarendon. 
Bismarck considered him a formidable adversary. Whether Clarendon 
would have had the strength to resist the combined wills of Gladstone and 
the Queen may be doubted ; at all events, his successor, Granville, did not 
even attempt it. Granville’s pacific sentiments were no less earnest than 
Clarendon’s, who was called the ‘travelling salesman of peace’ ; he was as 
amiable and as generally liked, but he had less skill in handling men, attract- 
ing them, and convincing them ; he had not the same spirit of initiative or 
the same consistency, and he readily allowed himself to be led from one party 
to another ; he knew Europe less well, and did not exert the same authority 
there. . . . He knew our coimtry, our language, our statesmen, and the 
Emperor ; he had no ill-will against us, but was not disposed to be sympa- 
thetic any further than he was permitted to be by Gladstone, and above 
all by the Queen, . . . whom he had served against his chief, Palmer- 
ston.” VEmjdre LibSral, vol. xiii, pp. 611, 612. 

^ [Coxmt Friedrich Ferdinand von Beust (1809-1886), by birth a Saxon, 
was especially distinguished by one trait, hatred of Bismarck. He was 
responsible for Saxony’s joining Austria in the War of 1866. He entered the 
Austrian service and was Francis Joseph’s first minister from 1867 to 1871. 
The Due de Gramont, who was Ambassador of France to Austria, 1861-1870, 
being equally hostile to Bismarck and Prussia, worked zealously to effect an 
alliance between France and Austria during the critical years after Sadowa. See 
La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 149 ff. “When two years had passed in these mutual 
coquetries, it became necessary to cut loose from prolegomena. There are 
some books which are all preface. The Franco-Austrian alliance was one of 
those books” (p. 151). See also Sorel, vol. i, pp. 37-40 ; Welschinger, vol. i, 
pp. 198 ff.] 
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will to France of Victor Emanuel.^ Failure could not 
ensue unless the King, the Hohenzollerns, or Prim 
himself, should allow themselves to hesitate and should 
fail to carry out energetically his or their part in the 
common task. And there seemed no reason to fear 
that on the part of any one of them. 

There was some hesitation as to the best moment 
for putting the plan in execution. Should it be in 
June or in October ? June was preferred, first, 
because it was . the time of year when the general 
dispersal of sovereigns and diplomatists would make 
explanations difficult, notably at Berlin, where the 
exodus would be most complete; secondly, because 
secrecy, an essential condition of success, would become 
less and less assured, as the number of persons ad- 
mitted to the secret was increased.^ 

^ [In December, 1866, the French garrison, which had been maintained at 
Rome ever since the stamping out of the Roman Republic of 1848 by French 
troops under General Oudinot, was withdrawn in accordance with the Con- 
vention of September, 1864. (See Walpole, History of Twenty-Five Years, 
vol. ii, pp. 217 ff.) But in October, 1867, a second expedition was despatched 
to defend the Pope against the threatened invasion of Garibaldi’s revolu- 
tionary bands. The revolution was defeated at Montana in November, and 
the French troops remained in Rome. It was hardly conceivable that Victor 
Emanuel would form an effective alliance with France except on the condi- 
tion that the Roman garrison be withdrawn, which alone prevented the 
realization of Cavour’s dream and his own, of Rome as the capital of a united 
Italy. While he owed Napoleon much for his cooperation in the War of 
1859, he was indebted to Prussia for the recovery of Venice in 1866. After 
Sedan the French troops in Rome were hastily summoned to the defence of 
their own country, and the Italians entered the city that has ever since been 
their capital.] 

^ [See La Gorce, vol. vi, p. 210. “A single question remained, but one of 
extraordinary importance, namely, at what moment and in what shape the 
intrigue, thus far kept secret, should be disclosed. The shrewdest plan 
seemed to be to spring the denouement suddenly, and to take advantage of 
the Cortes being in session to carry the election in that body by surprise. 
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Bismarck communicated this plan to Prim, and 
numerous despatches and letters were exchanged, 
if not directly, at all events through intermediaries. 
At this juncture arrived Salazar from Sigmaringen, 
bringing the assent so ardently desired. Prim accepted 
Bismarck’s plan, as well as the time fixed, and agreed 
with him as to the smallest details. Prim sent Salazar 
again to Sigmaringen, where he arrived on June 19. 
As he did not speak German, Versen went along to 
act as interpreter. Leopold would have preferred to 
postpone his election to the autumn, but Salazar 
explained to him the necessity for hastening the con- 
summation: the Cortes were in session and awaiting 
his reply; there was not an instant to be lost. The 
princes at once agreed to take the last step indispen- 
sable according to the statutes of the family, with which 
they had always complied, and Leopold asked the 
King, then at Ems, for his sanction : he insisted upon 
the sacrifice he was making to the glory of his family 
and the welfare of his country. Prince Antony him- 
self wrote and begged the King to approve his son’s 
decision. These letters were taken to Ems by Salazar 
and Versen. 

ff Versen relates that, at the supreme moment of cutting 
the cable and setting the affair adrift amid the tempest, 
‘‘the King fought a great inward battle.” His un- 
easy conscience, abandoned to itself at a distance 
from Bismarck, detected the disasters which, with a 

In this way, all parties would be bound simultaneously — Spain and Prussia 
and the Priuce himself. As for Napoleon, he would find himself caught off 
his guard, facing an accomplished fact; and his embarrassment would be 
twofold, as he would be confronted not only by Prussia, but by the Spanish 
government whose freedom of choice he would be reduced to the necessity 
of contesting. 
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simple word, he could hold in check or unloose. He 
had not the courage of his honesty of intention, and he 
granted the fatal approval on June 20.^ 

Salazar had announced to Prim the Prince’s accept- 
ance subject to the Bang’s assent. This assent being 
obtained, he telegraphed to the President of the Cortes 
that he would reach Madrid on June 26, “that the 
election would take 'place forthwith, and that a delegation 
of fifteen members of the Cortes would journey to 
Sigmaringen to offer the crown in solemn form to the 
Prince.” 

^ [There is much uncertainty as to the dates of these various transactions, 
and the actual order of the steps in the negotiation is more or less a matter 
of conjecture. M. OUivier says in a note to his larger work that all this part 
of the Hohenzollern plot has been laid bare by Werthern’s General von Versen, 
previously mentioned.] “ But the editor of those memoirs has combined with 
the documents, whose authenticity is unquestionable, some errors as to the 
dates to which they should be assigned, which I have corrected by the aid of 
what I have gathered from other sources, especially the memoirs of Salazar, 
Bucher, and Bernhardi.” [But Bismarck covered his tracks very carefully, 
and they remained covered until the publication of the memoirs of King 
Charles of Roumania disclosed a large part of the secret, and led to the cyni- 
cal admissions of the Chancellor’s own Memoirs and to the revelations of 
Dr. Busch’s diary. The subject was eminently one for a special study, and 
M. Leonardon’s monograph (see Appendix C) probably comes as near to the 
full truth of the matter as we are likely to arrive. It will be noticed that in 
the paragraphs preceding this note there is no mention of Bucher as Salazar’s 
companion in the last, successful mission to Sigmaringen, and thence to the 
King at Ems. See Bucher’s statement to Busch, supra, p. 31 n. In Bucher’s 
account of his gracious reception by ^‘the old gentleman,” who “agreed to 
what I submitted to him,” there is no trace of the “great inward battle.” 
But see La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 209, 210. The date, June 20, given by M. 
OUivier as that of the King’s notification of his approval, is probably too 
early, although the date given by Sorel and others, June 28, is certainly too 
late, as Salazar’s telegram announcing his arrival in Madrid for the 26th was 
not despatched imtil the King’s assent had been obtained. According to 
Sybel {Die Begrilndung, etc., English trans., vol. vii, p. 312), the King con- 
fined himself to saying : “If he has a bent that way, I have no right to oppose 
it”! 
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And now, all is ready, each of the accomplices is at his 
post. Salazar is crossing France with the brand which 
is to set the whole country on fire. As soon as he shall 
have reached Madrid, the explosion will take place. 
Moreover, no one has a suspicion of the drama which is 
on the eve of performance.^ 

And yet, amid the general tranquillity, one fact, to 
which the public paid no heed, attracted the attention 
of close observers. The Prussian Ambassador at 
Madrid, who had been granted a leave of absence, re- 
ceived on June 30 orders to remain at his post, and al- 
lowed his wife to set out alone for The Hague. Mercier ^ 

1 [At this point M. OUivier has omitted some thirty pages of his larger work 
(vol. iii, pp. 582-617), in which he touches upon several matters of great 
interest, among others, the debate in the Corps L6gislatif early in June on 
the participation of Germany in the construction of the St.>Gothard railway. 
But the most significant passage bearing on the special subject of this work, 
and especially on the genuineness of the Emperor's inclination for peace 
and his hearty cooperation with his ministers, is that relating to the mission 
of General Lebrun to Vienna in June, 1870, following the visit of Archduke 
Albert to Paris in May. The details of this last vain effort to gain Austria 
as an ally are given in General Lebrun’s report to the Emperor of June 30, 
and by innumerable writers upon the war; but the extraordinary fact is 
that the secret of the mission was confided only to Le Boeuf, Minister of 
War, and a general or two, and that it never came to the knowledge of M. 
OUivier, then titular head of the government, until five years later I ] ‘‘It 
was not until 1875,” he says, “that I first learned of this. Having heard 
that Lebrun was preparing his memoirs, I asked him to read them to me. 
When, in his reading, he reached his mission to Vienna, I uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise. ‘Why, didn’t you know that story?’ he said. ‘If I had 
known that, I wouldn’t have read it to you.’” [But M. OUivier attributes 
the Emperor’s silence to his being “so far from believing in the imminence of 
the danger, in prevision of which ” he had taken the step, “ that he did not 
deem it necessary to inform his ministers, not even Gramont, of General 
Lebrun’s mission, its origin, its nature, and its results.” ] 

2 [M. Mercier de Lostende was French Ambassador to Spain. His sus- 
picions apparently had not been aroused by the presence in Spain of Bucher 
and Versen, if, indeed, he had been aware of it. (See L'Em'pire LiUral, vol 
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advised Gramont of the fact, but his confidence in 
Prim’s word was still so great that he was not alarmed. 
“1 have not heard a word of the Hohenzollern candi- 
dacy,” he added (July 1). And yet that was the little 
cloud that announces the storm. 

xiii, pp. 53, 54.) On June 11, Prim made a speech to the Cortes in which, 
after detailing his various disappointments in his search for a king, he 
alluded to another candidate whom he could not name, but whose qualifi- 
cations he described in such terms as to leave little doubt of his identity. He 
represented, however, that he had as yet had no better success in this direc- 
tion. “The ministry has not been fortunate ; it has no candidate to present 
for the crown ; at least, it has none for the moment, but will it have to-mor- 
row? That I cannot say.’’ M. Ollivier, who gives a great part of the speech 
{U Empire LiUral, vol. xiii, pp. 568 ff.), says that this was false because, 
when he was speaking he knew from Salazar that Leopold would accept, 
and was discussing with Bismarck the details of the election. But this does 
not accord with the dates given above of Salazar’s various journeys, and it is 
a fair question whether Prim, even at this time, had not begun to realize that 
he had got himself into a scrape. (See Appendix C.) At all events, the 
Emperor, having read Prim’s speech in the Journal des DSbats, with Prince 
Leopold’s name supplied, bade Gramont write to Mercier to find out whether 
it was true that there was a well-matured plot to seat a Prussian prince on 
the Spanish throne. M. Ollivier quotes at considerable length from the 
correspondence between Gramont and Mercier, but he seems hardly to do 
full justice in his conclusions to the latter’s discernment. Mercier wrote 
that he suspected that there was an intrigue in progress at Madrid tending 
to some such result; that, although it had never been taken seriously by 
prominent men, and it seemed strange that Prussia should care to take such a 
risk, still we [France] ought to be the more suspicious of her, because Prim 
in despair may decide to recur to the Hohenzollern. “He talked to Prim 
himself, who seemed annoyed, as if he were afraid that he was detected ; he 
denied the intrigue, declared that he no longer had a thought of the Hohen- 
zollcm, and, to put the Emperor’s vigilance altogether to sleep, gave Mercier 
his full confidence: he expected to go to Vichy in July and hoped to see 
Napoleon there . . . who alone could get him out of his scrape. . . . Mercier 
was convinced that, even if the candidacy was not definitively abandoned, 
there would be nothing .new until after the interview* with the Emperor. 
Being reassured Inmself, he set Gramont’s mind at rest,” says M. Ollivier. 
But in the next sentence he quotes a confidential letter of Mercier of June 
24 : “I have very strong reasons for beliving that this [Hohenzollern] project 
has existed, and for fearing that it may spring up again after being aban- 
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A few days later the heavens were ablaze. “The 
season of perfidy draws nigh ; the way lies open ; they 
will reign by craft, the wretches, and the noble heart 
will be caught in their snares.” ^ 

doned, but it seems to me, for the moment, to be laid aside. However^ 
there’s something in the wind, that is clear, and we cannot be too much 
upon our guard.” U Empire Libiral, voL idii, pp. 571-579. 

Whatever Prim’s real inclination may have been at this period, he was so 
far involved with the Hohenzollems and Bismarck that he could not well 
draw back, and he evidently set about hoodwinking Mercier ; but after read- 
ing the correspondence as ^ven by M. Ollivier one can but wonder that the 
“explosion of the bomb” should have caused so much amazement in certain 
quarters in Paris. 

M. Welschinger cites an article in the Temps of January 11, 1910, in 
which M. G. de Coutouly, “one of our most distinguished publicists,” 
who was in Madrid in the spring of 1870, gives his recollections of the state 
of public opinion there concerning the candidacy of Prince Leopold, and of 
Herder’s views thereon; vol. i, p. 42. 

Sorel says (vol. i, p. 57), 5,propos of the great parade in Madrid of cordial 
sentiments toward France, that there was some talk at this time of bestowing 
the Golden Fleece on M. Ollivier.] 

1 Goethe, Goetz von Berlichingen, 
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THE HOHENZOLLERN SCHEME EXPLODES AT MADRID 

Salazar arrived at Madrid, bubbling over with 
delight, on the day announced by him by telegraph — 
June 26. He called upon Prim, failed to find him, 
and hastened to the Department of the Interior. 
“The President is hunting,” said Eivero ; “I am acting 
in his place.” “If that is so, let me tell you that 
I have brought Leopold of Hohenzollern’s acceptance 
of the throne.” And he displayed to the thunder- 
struck Rivero a letter from Prince Leopold himself, 
saying that he was highly flattered by the overtures 
that had been made to him and would be most happy 
to accept the crown of Spain if it were offered him by 
the majority of the Cortes; thenceforward he would 
be a Spaniard and nothing else. “We must see 
to it that the Cortes vote forthwith,” added Salazar. 
“But the Cortes have adjourned!”^ “Then they 

^ [There is more or less mystery attending the adjournment of the Cortes. 
Salazar had sent, through Major Versen, two despatches, as stated in the text, 
one to Trim, and one to Seilor Zorrilla. M. Leonardon concludes that they 
must have been sent on the 19th or 20th of June. “ On the 21st Trim and 
Zorrilla allowed a motion by their friend Martos to be presented and ad<%)ted, 
authorizing the President to put an end to the session whenever he should 
see fit. On the 23d Zorrilla declared the session closed, in view of the absence 
of important business, and expressed a decided hope that in November the 
constitutional edifice would be crowned. 

“To explain this procedure the Spanish government pretends that Sala- 
zar’s despatch announcing his return for the 26th reached Madrid with a 
change in the wording which caused July 9 to be substituted for June 26 

42 
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must be recalled at once ! ” exclaimed Salazar, much 
discountenanced. 

Rivero wrote to Zorrilla, the President of the Cortes, 
and told him the news. He was no less surprised than 
his colleague. But the Cortes could not be summoned 

in deciphering it. For fear that the affair would become known, they dared 
not hold the Cortes in session so long, the members being anxious to adjourn. 

“ Considering the end that Bismarck had in view, that error, if it really 
occurred, was deplorable. For the complete and unequivocal success of the 
Prussian scheme, it was necessary that the Hohenzollem candidacy should 
be presented while the Cortes was in session. When that assembly was offi- 
cially informed, no backing out was possible on the part either of Prim or of 
Prince Leopold, and the protests of France, by offending the Spanish deputies’ 
sense of their sovereign independence, might well result directly in the im- 
mediate election of the Prince. If thereupon Napoleon III should call the 
Prussian government to account for its share in the intrigue and should go 
so far as to declare war, Spain and her new monarch could not evade the 
obligation to take up arms, and a diversion in the Pyrenees would help to 
ensure Prussia’s success. 

** We venture to doubt the error in deciphering Salazar’s telegram to Zor- 
rilla. Prim was perfectly well aware that the Hohenzollem candidacy could 
not be agreeable to France. Witness the absolute ignorance of Salazar’s 
negotiations in which he kept the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, Olozaga, 
whom he well knew to be most friendly to France. But he expected to see 
the Emperor in July ; he knew of the friendship that Napoleon professed for 
Prince Charles of Roumania, Leopold’s brother, and he probably hoped that 
by making the most of the relationship between the HohenzoUems and the 
Bonapartes [see Appendix D], he might win his consent. This was an illu- 
sion which Bismarck himself had helped to keep alive : at the beg innin g, the 
Augsbourg Gazette (in April, 1869), and afterward Salazar, in his deliverance 
of October of the same year, had called attention to those bonds of kinsMp. 

“To arrive at this friendly solution. Prim needed time to talk to the Em- 
peror; it was essential that he should be the first person to mention the 
candidacy to him, and that he should not assume the attitude of proposing 
to force his hand. When he realized that Bismarck wished to force him to 
take the decisive step more quickly than he had planned to do, he tried to 
dodge, and it was in order to secure the necessary time and freedom of action 
that, in concert with Zorrilla, he brought the session of the Cortes hurriedly 
to a close, on a trumped-up pretext. . . . He himself, being supposed not to 
expect Salazar until July 9, left Madrid June 25 for his country estate in the 
mountains of Toledo.” The above-quoted conclusion of M. Leonardon (in 
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witliout Prim’s sanction; so that the urgent thing 
was to send for him. The messenger chosen was 
Herreros de Tejada, the only person who was in the 
secret. It would have been wise not to spread the 
news before the marshal’s arrival, but Zorrilla did 
not feel called upon to keep a secret which he had not 
been asked to kfeep, and he informed his friend Ignacio 
Escobar, editor of the E-poca. A confidential communi- 
cation to a newspaper man is at once spread broad- 
cast. In a moment it burst out at the very centre of 
gossip, the Puerta del Sol, and everybody exclaimed : 
“ Ya tenemos Rey ! ” (We have a king.) 

Prim, being advised of what had happened, hastened 
back ,to the capital during the night of June 30. Vic- 
tor Balaguer, the deputy, and two friends, were await- 
ing him at the station. They expressed their joy. 
Prim frowned, twisted a glove that he held in his hand, 
and exclaimed in a lugubrious tone : “Trouble thrown 
away ! the candidacy has fallen through ! God grant 
that that is the worst of it !” ^ 

the Heme Historique) is adopted by La Gorce (vol. vi, p. 211), but many 
authorities simply state the error in deciphering the despatch as a fact which 
led to the adjournment of the Cortes, and thereby interfered with Bismarck’s 
plans. See, for instance, the memoirs of Charles of Roumania (French 
translation), vol. i, p. 589. M. Leonardon’s views as to Prim’s disposition 
toward Bismarck at this time may be found in Appendix C.] 

^ Muniz, vol. ii, p. 117. [All the other authorities that I have seen give the 
night of July 1-2 as the date of Prim’s return to Madrid. Leonardon says 
that it was Balaguer who described the scene at the station. The unexpected 
disclosure of the plan compensated in a measure, from Bismarck’s standpoint, 
for the ill-effect of the inopportune adjournment of the Cortes, in that Prim 
was equally forced to show his hand. According to La Gorce (vol. vi, p. 212), 
Mercier had heard the rumors afloat in the city. “On July 2, rumors came 
to his ears, vague at first, then more distinct. They had a candidate I That 
candidate was a Hohenzollem. A little later in the day a deputy wrote him 
that the Cortes would undoubtedly be summoned forthwith, and would pro- 
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In truth, at the first step the scheme had met with a 
setback, which might ruin the whole business. It 
had been agreed with the King and Bismarck that the 
secret should be kept until the communication to the 
Cortes and their immediate vote, so that the panic- 
struck Emperor could not defeat the conspiracy. 
Doubtless Salazar, who had been so discreet up to 
that time, would not have been so indiscreet had he 
known that the Cortes was not in session. 

If something goes wrong in the execution of a ma- 
turely devised plan, men of little decision of character 
take fright, halt where they are, and improvise a new 
and insufficiently thought-out scheme, which increases 
the confusion; men of daring are not disconcerted, 
but persist, and, by the vigor of their action, check- 
mate the malicious whim of Fortune. Thus did Prim, 
who was that day a worthy associate of Bismarck. 
He recovered himself, picked up the scattered frag- 
ments of his glove, and hurried on the execution of his 
plan. 

It was impossible longer to postpone the communi- 
cation to the French Ambassador ; he no longer sought 
to avoid it. That first step was the least agreeable. 

ceed to tlie election of a king. Late in the afternoon, it was known that a 
council of ministers was in session. Instinctively alarmed, M. Mercier did 
not wish to wait until morning to obtain a confirmation or contradiction of 
the news. Although the day was far advanced he went to Prim’s house.” 
M. de Gramont speaks of Prim having published the scheme himself on July 
3, because of his impatience, and says that his premature action so displeased 
and embarrassed the Prussian government that there was some thought of 
abandoning the whole undertaking. La France et la Prusse avant la Guerre 
(1872), pp. 24, 25. But Gramont wrote very soon after the war, when very 
littje material for the accurate ascertainment of facts was available ; more- 
over, his work is often marred by carelessness, or something worse, even in 
matters of greater importance than this.] 
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The trustful Mercier had not heard the rumors afloat 
in the city. On Saturday, July 2, in the evening, he 
went to pay his respects to Prim. He found him in 
his salon, his manner unwontedly constrained. After 
a few moments of halting conversation, the marshal 
said : — 

“Come with me; I must have a talk with you.” 
And he led him to his study. “I have to speak to 
you,” he continued, “of a matter which will not he 
agreeable to the Emperor, I fear, and you must help me 
to prevent his taking it in too ill part. You know how 
we are situated. We cannot prolong the interregnum 
indefinitely, nor indeed can we appear before the 
Cortes without some solution to propose to them. 
We must have a king, and here, at the moment of our 
greatest embarrassment, one is proposed to us who 
fulfils all the conditions, — Leopold of Hohenzollern, 
a Catholic, of royal lineage, thirty-five years of age, 
married to a Portuguese princess, and with two sons, 
which will inevitably prepossess men’s minds greatly 
in his favor ; furthermore, comely of person and a sol- 
dier. You understand that I cannot let this last 
chance of averting revolution escape, especially under 
such conditions. How do you think the Emperor will 
take it?” 

“Th^re are no two ways of taking it,” Mercier 
replied. “But first of all let me remind you that I 
cannot consent to talk on this subject as ambassador ; 
for, having no other instructions than simple absten- 
tion, I have no right to speak for the Emperor. But, 
if you allow me to give you my personal opinion, I 
shall not hesitate to say that you could not take a 
more momentous step, or one likely to bring in its train 
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more disastrous consequences. In France the election 
of a Prussian prince to the throne of Spain, in view of 
the present state of the public mind with regard to 
Prussia, cannot fail to produce an extraordinary e^ed. 
National sentiment will see therein a downright insult; 
and be assured that a Napoleon cannot leave the na- 
tional sentiment in distress.” 

Thereupon ensued between Prim and Mercier a con- 
versation in which Mercier, spealdng like a true am- 
bassador of our glorious France, made an admirable 
display of dignity, plain-speaking, and decision. Prim 
thought to embarrass him by referring to the Mont- 
pensier candidacy. 

“Very good! rather Montpensier I” cried Mercier. 

“What ! you believe that the Emperor would prefer 
Montpensier to a Hohenzollern ?” 

“He never told me so, but I have no doubt of it. 
The Emperor is a Frenchman first of all.” ^ 

* [Practically the whole of the interview as reported by Merder 'lb the 
Foreign Minister on July 3 (see Gramont, La France et la Prusse avant la 
Chierre, pp. 360-365), is given by M. OUivier in bis vol. xiv, pp. 11-15, 
and by La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 212-215. In reply to Herder’s representa- 
tions as to the sensitiveness of French opinion, Prim remarked: “Bah! 
as for the consequences so far as France is concerned, I would accept them, 
but it’s the Emperor whom it would be extremely painful for me to offend.” 
— “Do you imagine, pray, that, in such a matter it is possible to separate 
France from the Emperor ?” — “In that case, what are we to do? Take 
the Almanach de Gotha and try to find a prince there with whom we can 
make shift !” — Prim’s method of referring to the Montpensier candidacy 
was to say slyly: “If we let this opportunity escape, we are thrown back 
perforce on Montpensier or the Republic.”] 



CHAPTER IV 


THE HOHENZOLLERN SCHEME EXPLODES AT PARIS 

On the evening of July % the Gazette de France pub- 
lished the following paragraph : “The Spanish govern- 
ment has sent a deputation to Germany to offer the 
crown to the Prince of Hohenzollern.” On the 3d, 
in the afternoon, the Havas Agency in its turn pre- 
sented the information : “A deputation sent to Prussia 
by General Prim has offered the crown to the Prince 
of Hohenzollern, and he has accepted it. This candi- 
dacy will be proclaimed independently of the Cortes.” 

Still the government knew nothing officially. The 
first advice that came to hand was a telegraphic de- 
spatcli from Mercier, Ambassador at Madrid, on the 
morning of July 3. It said t “The Hohenzollern busi- 
ness seems to be well advanced if not actually con- 
cluded. Marshal Prim himself told me of it. I am 
sending Bartholdi to Paris with the details and to 
receive your instructions.” 

On receipt of this despatch Gramont^ hastened to 
Saint-Cloud. Francheschini Pietri, who was present, 
described to me the Emperor’s extreme astonishment 
at that unexpected blow; up to that time he had 
received no suggestion of the project either from 
Prince Leopold or Prince Charles or Prince Antony.* 

^ [As to Gramont, see Appendix E, infra] 

2 The assertion of Keudell to the contrary, already impliedly contra- 
dicted by the absolute silence of the memoirs of Charles of Koumania con- 
cerning the alleged communication, is formally contradicted by Hans 
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When others had spoken of it, he had asked questions, 
but had stopped at the first word of denial, in the con- 
viction'that if ever the Hohenzollern princes, to whom 
he had always shown so much affection, should con- 
ceive such an idea, he would be informed of it by them- 
selves. So it was that the Empress wrote to me : '‘The 
candidacy exploded like a bomb, without warning,^' 

The Emperor was even more distressed than offended 
by this disloyal act which he did not anticipate. He 
authorized Gramont to send despatches of exploration 
to Madrid and Berlin. 

On leaving Saint-Cloud, Gramont called on Olozaga,^ 

Delbriick, in the Preusdsche Jahrhucher for October, 1895: “His Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold informed me explicitly that the statement to 
the effect that the late Prince Charles Antony informed the Emperor of 
the proffer of the throne of Spain, is altogether erroneous.*’ [Note of 
M. Ollivier in vol. xiv, p. 16.] 

^ [The fact that Don Salustio Olozaga, the Spanish Ambassador to 
France, had been kept in complete ignorance of the Hohenzollern affair 
has been previously mentioned in these notes. On July 4, Lesourd, the 
French chargi d’affaires at Berlin, telegraphed to Gramont: “I learn that 
M. Olozaga telegraphed yesterday from Paris to the Spanish minister at 
Berlin [Rascon], that in his opinion the report of the offer of the Spanish 
crown to the Prince of Hohenzollern is untrue. M. de Rascon declares 
here that he shares that opinion, and that that step would be of a nature 
justly to excite our susceptibility.” Gramont, pp. 19, 20. 

On July 3, Prim made a virtue of neccessity and wrote Olozaga a letter 
in which he freely admitted his belief that the news would create an im- 
favorable effect in France, and urged Olozaga to do his utmost to bring 
the Emperor around to a favorable view of it. The letter is given in full 
by M. Ollivier (vol. xiv, pp. 18-20), who adds:] “In this letter as in his 
conversation Prim recurs again and again to the displeasure which the 
Emperor is sure to feel, and thus once more the fable accredited by the 
memoirs of Marshal Randon, that the Emperor, in September, 1869, 
advised that candidacy, is flatly contradicted.” 

[On July 19, after war was declared, Bismarck, in pursuance of his un- 
ceasing efforts to make out a case against France, dictated to Busch the 
following among other items “to be worked up for the German newspapers 
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but did not find him. He then went to tlie chancellery, 
but was no more successful in finding me. July 3 was 
Sunday, and I had gone to Egli, a small village in 
Seine-et-Oise, to the house of my chief clerk and 
friend, Adelon, to be present at the christening of a 
church bell of which my wife was the godmother. 
On my return to Paris in the evening of that single 
day of rest that I had enjoyed for several months, I 
found the following letter from Gramont : — 

July 3, 10 p.M. 

Mt dear Ollivier, — I am writing at your desk 
to say that I came to inform you that Prim has offered 
the crown to the Prince of Hohenzollern, who has 
accented it ! It’s a very serious business ! A Prussian 
Prince at Madrid ! I have seen the Emperor — he 
is greatly disturbed. While maintaining officially and 
ostensibly our r6le of abstention, we must defeat this 
intrigue. I like to believe, and I am tempted to 

outside Berlin, such as the Kolnische Zdtung, and for the English and 
Belgian papers: ... *It now appears to be beyond all doubt that the 
French Government was aware of the candidacy of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern for months past, that they carefully promoted it, and foolishly imagined 
that it would serve as a means of isolating Prussia and creating a division 
in Germany. No trustworthy information has been received as yet as to 
whether and how far Marshal Prim had prepared the way for this intrigue, 
in agreement with the Emperor Napoleon. But doubtless that point will 
ultimately be cleared up by history. The sudden disappearance of Spain 
from the political field as soon as the difference between France and Prussia 
broke out gives matter for reflection and suspicion. It cannot but be 
regarded as strange that after the zeal shown by the Spanish Government 
in respect to the Hohenzollern candidacy had been raisod to boiling point, 
it should suddenly have fallen below zero, and that the relations of Marshal 
Prim to the French Cabinet should now appear to be of the most friendly 
character, while the Spaniards seem no longer to feel any irritation at the 
interference of France in their internal affairs.’” Busch, Bismarck: Some 
Secret Pages of his History (English trans., vol. i, pp. 88, 89) .] 
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believe, that Olozaga knows nothing of it; but at 
Madrid they have hoodwinked Mercier. To-morrow 
we shall begin a 'prudent^ but effective campaign in 
the press. Further details to-morrow. I have been 
to Olozaga’s, but could not find him. 

Yours ever. 

On reading this letter was more moved than Gra- 
mont was while writing it. I had a violent paroxysm 
of anger and despair. For four years in the tribune, 
for seven months in the ministry, I had striven labori- 
ously to avoid every subject of irritation, to smooth 
over the unpleasant incidents between Prussia and 
ourselves by patience and courteous conduct, and to 
turn aside definitively the barbarous war which so 
many declared to be inevitable. And behold. Prim 
and Bismarck had suddenly destroyed what I was, 
after such painful efforts, on the point of achieving, 
and, seizing me on the shore where I hoped at last to 
breathe freely, hurled me back into the waves ! All 
my labor thrown away ! The most distressing presenti- 
ments assailed me. ‘"It was Bismarck,” I said to 
myself, “who engineered this candidacy; henceforth, 
whatever we may do, he will not withdraw it; and, 
on the other hand, however pacifically inclined we may 
be, it is absolutely impossible for us to tolerate it. 
And then?” Afraid to utter the word, I yet felt in 
my heart the lamentable on-coming of a war, of that 
war which I held in horror ! Labor thrown away ! 
labor thrown away ! 

This paroxysm of emotion lasted but a moment : 
with me anger is like the spark made by striking a 
stone, and dies out instantly. Well aware that lack- 
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adaisical manners do not persuade, I have always put 
passion into my speeches and my acts; but, as Dari- 
mon^ observed, who formerly had much intercourse 
with me and who has spoken disparagingly of me, I 
retain my lucidity of mind at moments of difficulty. 
In the course of that crisis I was destined to pass 
through many agonizing moments, to know much 
mental torture, to be obliged often to make up my mind 
quickly; but at no time didT lose control of myself; 
I acted as if I had a problem in geometry or algebra 
to solve : inaccessible to any influence, whether of the 
press, or of the Emperor or Empress, or of my friends 
or my enemies ; paying no heed to what people would 
say or would not say, following my own initiative, and 
determining my course solely by considerations deriv- 
ing from my duty to my country and to mankind. 

It was fortunate that Gramont did not find me at 
my office, and was obliged to write to me, for his letter 
manifests moderation and bears witness to the eleva- 
tion of his sentiments. It is not the outcry of an 
irascible man, on the watch for a long-awaited pre- 
text for insulting a destested nation; it is the reflec- 
tion of an honorable minister, wholly master of him- 
self, who thinks only of turning aside from his own 
country and from Europe the calamities of war. He 
does not exclaim as Cavour did in 1859 and Bismarck 
in 1866 ; “At last we have our cams belli t” He says 
simply: “It’s a serious business; we must defeat this 
intrigue.” And the campaign that he advises is not a 

^ Darimon, Notes pouvant servir d VHistoire de la Guerre de 1870 j p. 178. 
pDarimon was one of the '‘Five,” of whom Ollivier was the chief, who 
alone represented the opposition in the Chamber of 1857. See translator’s 
Introduction, supra, pp. xv, xvi.] 
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campaign on the Rhine but a campaign in the Con- 
stitutionnel} To make him out an impulsive, irascible 
man, is surely a most ridiculous biographical perver- 
sion. Gramont was a placid creature, too well broken 
to public affairs to allow himself to be excited by them. 
Like us all, he was anxious and preoccupied; at no 
time did we see him irritated and giving way to vio- 
lent, unconsidered impulses, resulting from old grudges 
held in check since 1866. 

On returning to his department he sent the two 
despatches agreed upon with the Emperor to Mer- 
cier and Lesourd.^ To Mercier .he said : — 

^'This intrigue plotted by Prim and Prussia against 
Prance must be effectively fought, and to succeed in 
defeating it requires no less of tact, prudence and dis- 
cretion than of adroitness and vigor. Act upon the 
press and through your friends, without compromising 
yourself. The Prince of Hohenzollem is the grandson 
of a Murat. Make the most of the second of May.^ 
Do not show any temper, but manifest some distrust 
while protesting your respect for the declared will of 
the Spanish people.” 

1 [The Constitutionnel edited by Robert Mitchell, “customarily received 
inspiration from M. Emile Ollivier,’^ says La Gorce (vol. vi, p. 230). It 
was the only Parisian newspaper which could possibly be called an organ 
of the government, and that only in a very limited sense. For Gramont’s 
first note in that paper, see Ollivier, vol. xiv, pp. 27, 28. And see infra, 
p. 68. n. 2.] 

^ [Lesourd was in charge of the embassy at Berlin, Comte Benedetti, 
the Ambassador, being then absent at "Wildbad. Bismarck was at his 
country estate at Varzin, and Herr von Thile, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, was his locum tenens.] 

® [Prince Leopold’s paternal grandmother was a niece of Joachim Murat, 
King of Naples, who commanded the French troops in Spain in 1808, and 
on the 2d of May in that year put down the insurrection in Madrid against 
the French domination.] 
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To Lesourd lie telegraphed : — 

‘‘We learn that a deputation sent by Marshal Prim 
has offered the Spanish crown to the Prince of Hohen- 
zolIern> who has accepted it. We do not consider the 
candidacy as put forward seriously, and believe that 
the Spanish nation will reject it. But we cannot see 
without some surprise a Prussian prince seeking to 
seat himself on the Spanish throne. We should prefer 
to believe that the Berlin cabinet is not privy to this 
intrigue; in the contrary event, its conduct would 
suggest to us reflections of too delicate a nature to be 
mentioned to you in a telegram. I do not hesitate, 
however, to say to you that a bad impression has been 
created, and I urge you to express yourself to this 
effect. I await such details as you may be able to 
give me of this regrettable incident.'’ (July 3.) ^ 

The next morning, the 4th, Gramont saw the Spanish 
Ambassador and told him the news that had come 
from Mercier the night before. Olozaga’s stupefac- 
tion proved even more convincingly than his protesta- 

^ [The sending of this despatch to Berlin seems to have been the first of 
the several steps, each more disastrous than the last, which M. de Gramont 
took without consulting his colleagues in the ministry — or, at least, with- 
out consulting those most concerned. M. OUivier says that the Foreign 
Minister had conferred with the Emperor, but it is clear that he hims elf 
knew, nothing of it, and M. de Gramont does not mention even the Em- 
peror, although he speaks of the despatch as “the attitude assumed at the 
outset by the government,” La France et la Prusse, p. 28. “Thus did M. 
de Gramont express himself at the first moment, and, as it were, ah irato,** 
says La Gorce. “Did he consult his colleagues ? At all events, this despatch, 
which already smelt of war, was sent without the knowledge of the man 
who presided over the affairs of the army. Not until the next day, when 
he arrived at the Palais-Bourbon, did Marshal Le Boeuf learn, from the 
conversation of the deputies, that a new question, called ‘the Hohenzollem 
question,’ had arisen in Europe.” Vol. vi, pp. 218, 219, citing Le Boeuf’s 
deposition in the Inquiry concerning the ^th of September.] 
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tions that he knew nothing of it. He complained 
bitterly that negotiations of so serious a nature should 
have been carried on without his even being informed 
of them, and he admitted to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs that he was unable to give him any explanation 
of a matter which he knew of only through what the 
minister himself had just disclosed to him. Gramont 
repeated to Olozaga the protests made by Mercier to 
Prim, and bade him repeat them without delay to his 
government. 

That same day he called upon Werther,^ who was 
about to start for Ems. He begged him to inform the 
King that France would not tolerate the seating of 
the Prince of HohenzoUern or any other Prussian 
prince on the throne of Spain. He adjured him to 
exert his utmost efforts to induce his Majesty to com- 
pel his nephew to refuse the Spanish crown. I, in my 
turn, saw the Prussian ambassador, and besought him 
to help us extinguish this dangerous firebrand. We 
found him (and that fact ruined him in Bismarck’s 
esteem) in a most conciliatory frame of mind. With- 
out expressing his opinion touching the actual crux of 
the controversy, he manifested genuine good-will, to 


1 [Werther and Gramont were old acquaintances, having been colleagues 
at Vienna. According to Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador, Gramont 
informed him “that he had declared categorically to Baron de Werther 
that France would not tolerate the establishment of the Prince de Hohen- 
zollem or any other Prussian Prince on the Throne of Spain.” Lyons to 
Earl Granville, in the British government publication, Corres'pondence 
respecting the Negotiations preliminary to the War between France and Prussia, 
1870 (hereafter cited as Blue Booh), p. 1. This agrees with the text, but 
M. de Gramont himself says: “I let him see, without, however, making an 
explicit assertion to that effect, that France coi:|ld with difficulty resign her- 
self to accepting a state of things on her frontier which might at any moment 
endanger her security.” La France et la Prusse, p. 35.] 
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such a degree that Gramont felt justified in asking 
him to inform him by telegraph of the result of his 
mission. 

No minister of foreign affairs, being placed unex- 
pectedly in such a thorny position, could have acted 
with more decision and at the same time more self- 
possession and prudence. Unfortunately, at Madrid 
as at Berlip, our judicious conduc't was confronted by a 
scheme as powerfully devised as it was resolutely 
executed. 

Realizing the impossibility of replying to our objec- 
tions to the anti-French candidacy. Prim hastened to 
remove it from the domain of confidential interviews, 
and to convert it at the earliest possible moment into 
a fait accompli, beyond discussion or defeat. On July 4 
he issued an urgent summons to the ministers to meet 
at La Granja, under the presidency of the Regent. 
One and all, including the latter, were unadvised of 
the secret negotiation. Prim unfolded it to them in 
his own way, dissembled and belittled its dangers, and 
obtained their unanimous approval and the summon- 
ing of the Cortes for July 20. He reckoned the certain 
majority at two hundred votes. Although warned of 
our opposition, on the 5th he sent word to Prince 
Leopold, by Vice-Admiral Polo de Bamab^, of the 
decision of the council of ministers. On the 6th he 
notified it by telegraph to all the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, insisting upon the advantages which Spain 
would reap by her alliance with a military power of 
the first rank,^ These measures signified that om: 

^ [See the letter of July f from Earl Granville to Mr. Layard, British 
minister at Madrid, in Blue Booh, p. 5. “I have seen the Spanish minister 
to-day. He translated to me a telegram which he had received from his 
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observations would not be listened to, that they woiJd 
not consent to discuss the matter with us, and that we 
were face to face with an irrevocable determination. 

At Berlin Gramont’s overture had no better success. 
On July 4 Lesourd called upon Thile. At his first 
word on the Hohenzollem candidacy, Thile interrupted 
him with extraordinary warmth. If he (Lesourd) 
were instructed to demand officially explanations 
from him touching the matter that he mentioned, 
then he (Thile) must, before replying, take the King’s 
commands. 

Government announcing that the Crown of Spain had been offered by them 
to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem, and that the offer had been accepted 
by his Highness, and expressing the conviction that the choice thus made 
by them of a Sovereign for Spain would be agreeable to all the Powers of 
Europe. 

“ I told Sefior de Ranees that I had been surprised by the news, which 
I had received two days ago ; it was impossible not to have foreseen 
that such a choice, secretly made and suddenly announced, would create 
great irritation in France.” 

After the British Foreign Minister had requested Ranees to lay before 
his government the urgent wish of Her Majesty’s government t^t they 
would not give effect to a step which “ might, on the one hand, bring on 
great European calamities, and which, on the other, was almost certain to 
render the relations of Spain with a Power which was her immediate neigh- 
bour, of a painful, if not hostile character . . . Sefior de Ranees explained 
that the project was one which had not been intended as hostile to France; 
that it was the natural result of other combinations which had failed. . . . 
But he begged me to remark that it was only a resolution of the Ministers 
with a view to put some proposition brfore the country; that the Cortes 
would have to d^ide ; that there was no reason to suppose they would take 
any rash or injudicious step.” 

On the 5th, Mr. Layard had telegraphed to Lord Granville the decision 
of the Spanish ministers, adding: “The Cortes is summoned for the 20th 
of this month, and it is expected that he [Leopold] will be accepted by the 
requisite majority.” Ibid., p. 1. 

M. Leonardon is of opinion that at this time Prim was already trying to 
find some means of getting rid of the candidacy. His conclusions, with 
the grounds on which they are based, will be found in Appendix C, infra.] 
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Lesourd replied that he did not intend as yet to 
give such weighty significance to the step he was taking ; 
but that, being informed of the excitement caused 
at Paris by the news that he had referred to, he had 
it in view simply to inform the Due de Gramont of 
the role which the Prussian government proposed to 
assume in the negotiation which had just come to light. 

Thereupon Thile, one of the members of the council 
of the 15th of March, at which the candidacy had 
been resolved upon, in an indifferent tone which re- 
sembled irony, affected the most absolute ignorance. 
He had, it is true, read now and then the name of 
the Prince of Hohenzollern among the candidates 
for the Spanish throne, but he had attributed so little 
importance to such rumors that he was still wondering 
to which of the two princes they referred — the He- 
reditary Prince, who was married to a Portuguese 
princess, or Prince Fritz, a major of cavalry in the 
Prussian army. The Prussian government was en- 
tirely in the dark touching the affair; so far as that 
government was concerned it did not exist ; consequently 
he was not in a position to give the French gov- 
ernment any explanation; the statesmen and people 
of Spain had a right to offer the crown to whom- 
ever they chose, and to that person alone, to whom 
the offer had been made, belonged the privilege of ac- 
cepting or declining.^ 

Lesourd imagined that Thile was embarrassed be- 
cause he had not as yet received his instructions from 
the Eing and Bismarck, and that he would have 

* Lesourd to Gramont, July 4. [For Thile’s version of tlie interview, as 
given to Lord A. Loftus, British Ambassador to Prussia, see Loftus to 
Granville, July 6, Blm Booh, p. 13.] 
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spoken differently if he had had them. As a matter 
of fact, Thile spoke solely by virtue of explicit in- 
structions from the King and Bismarck. According 
to Schultze, his reply was a result of Bismarck’s plan 
to manoeuvre so that the wrath of France could find 
nobody in Prussia to respond to its demands until 
the affair had reached its conclusion at Madrid. Bis- 
marck, for his part, avowed later his reason for referring 
us to Spain through the medium of Thile. ‘Ht was 
difficult,” he says, '"for France to find a pretext in 
international law for intervening in the election of 
a king of Spain. I reckoned that the sensitive Spanish 
honor would revolt against such intervention.” ^ 

Thile made no secret of his reply. He repeated 
it at once to Loftus, the English Ambassador, and 
one after another to the foreign ministers who came 
to discuss the matter with him. Like a soldier carry- 
ing out an order, he repeated imperturbably to all that 
"the Prussian government denied all responsibility with 
respect to the candidacy of Prince Leopold, and that 
that candidacy could not be the subject of official 
communications among the different governments.”^ 

This reply was forthwith transmitted and em- 
phasized at London by the Prussian Ambassador, 
Bernstorff. He went to Granville and said to him 
that "the government of the North German Con- 
federation did not desire to meddle in the affair ; 
that it would leave to France the business of taking 
such measures as seemed fitting, and that the Prussiar 

^ Bismarck’s Reflections, etc. [English trans,], vol. ii, pp. 89-9S, 

2 [See p. 58, n. 1.] Also, Granville to Lyons, July 8, Blue Book, p. 9 
Granville to Loftus, July 15, iUd., p. 30; Loftus to Granville, July V 
(No. 81), ibid,, p. 51. 
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representative at Paris had received orders to abstain 
from taking any part. The government of North 
Germany had no wish to stir up a war of succession; 
but if France should choose to make war upon that 
government on account of Spain’s choice of a king, 
such a proceeding on her part would demonstrate 
her inclination to make war without a lawful cause. 
However, it was premature to discuss the question 
so long as the Cortes had not decided to accept Prince 
Leopold as Kang of Spain.” ^ 

At the same time there began in Prussia a skilfully 
organized newspaper campaign. Bismarck issued 
instructions to the effect that the tone of the official 
and semi-official sheets should continue to be most 
reserved, but that all the other journals, not known 
to be under his influence, should hold the most in- 
sulting language toward France and its government. 
These articles, inspired by Bismarck and written 
by Lothar Bucher, were sent from Varzin to Busch 
for publication.^ 


1 [Granville to Lyons, July 8, Blue Booh P- 9* I Lave in this one in- 
stance translated M. Ollivier’s French version of Earl Granville’s despatch; 
the sense is unchanged.] 

2 [“Immediately on the commencement of the difficulties with France 
respecting the election to the Spanish throne of the Hereditary Prince of 
Hohenzollern, letters and telegrams began to arrive, which were forwarded 
by Bucher under instructions from the Chief. These consisted in part of 
short paragraphs and drafts of articles, as well as some complete articles 
which only required to be retouched in the matter of style, or to have refer- 
ences inserted with regard to matters of fact. . . . 

'"July 7, evening. — A telegram to me from Varzin: ‘The semi-official 
organs should indicate that this does not seem to be the proper time for a 
discussion of the succession to the Spanish throne, as the Cortes, who are 
alone entitled to decide the question, have not yet spoken. German gov- 
ernments have always respected Spanish independence in such matters, 
and will do so in future as they have no claim or authority to interfere and 
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All these manoeuvres, as Ottokar Lorenz admits,* 
placed Gramont in an extremely embarrassing position : 


lay down regulations for the Spaniards. Then, in the non-oj0cicial press, 
great surprise should be expressed at the presumption of the French, who 
have discussed the question very fully in the Chamber, speaking as if that 
assembly had a right to dispose of the Spanish throne, and apparently for- 
getting that such a course was as offensive to Spanish national pride as it 
was conducive to the encouragement of republican tendencies. ... It 
would appear as if the Emperor, who has instigated this action, wanted to 
see the outbreak of a new war of succession.’ 

** A letter from Bucher, which was handed to me on the evening of the 
8th, further developed the idea contained in the last sentence. ... ‘ Pre- 
vious to 1868 Eug4nie was pleased to play the part of an obedient subject 
of Isabella, and since the September revolution that of a gracious pro- 
tectress. She unquestionably arranged the farce of the abdication [of 
Isabella], and now, in her rage, she incites her consort and the ministers. 
As a member of a Spanish party, she would sacrifice the peace and welfare 
of Europe to the intrigues and aspirations of a corrupt dynasty. 

“ * Please see that this theme, a new war of succession in the nineteenth 
century, is thoroughly threshed out in the press. The subject is inviting, 
especially in the hands of a correspondent disposed to draw historical 
parallels, and more particularly parallels ex averso. Have not the French 
had experience enough of Spain with Louis XIV and Napoleon? . . . 
Have they not excited sufficient hatred by all those wars and by the Spanish 
marriage of 1846 ? 

“ ‘ Bring personal influence to bear ... on the editors who have been 
intimidated by the Stock Exchange, representing to them that if the Ger- 
man press takes up a timid and hesitating attitude in presence of the rhodo- 
montades of the French, the latter wiU become more insolent and put for- 
ward intolerable demands in other questions affecting Germany still more 
closely.’ . . . 

“The following was a third subject received from Varzin on the same 
day : ‘ Is Spain to inquire submissively at the Tuileries whether the Xing 
whom she desires to take is considered satisfactory ? Is the Spanish throne 
a French dependency ? . . . In France, where on other occasions so much 
is said of national independence, the attempt of the Spanish people to 
dedde for themselves has immediately revived the old diplomatic traditions 
whidi led to the Spanish war of succession 160 years ago.’ ” 

Busch, Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of his History y vol. i, pp. 26-28.] 

1 Whenever it is possible, I shall aflow the Germans themselves to pass 
judgment on the facts I shall narrate. [Note of M. OUivier.] 
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whatever happened, the Empire was driven, by the 
attitude of Prussia, to the brink of the precipice. The 
observation is true : at our first step in the negotiation 
we were stopped short. At Madrid as at Berlin we 
were told that no heed would be paid to our obser- 
vations. At Madrid, they went forward as if we 
had said nothing; at Berlin they shut the door in 
our face and mocked at us. How then could we 
avoid falling into the pit that Bismarck had dug before 
our feet ? 



CHAPTER V 


THE HOHENZOLLERN CANDIDACY AROUSES INDIGNATION 
IN FRANCE AND REPROBATION IN EUROPE 

What made our deliberations more difficult was 
the fact that the walls of our offices were assailed 
by a storm of indignation which demanded extreme 
measures on our part. Public opinion, much less in 
control of its feelings than we were of ours, manifested 
once more the prominent feature of our character, 
which has been noted by observers of all times. ‘‘The 
decisions of the Gauls are sudden and unforseen, 
and they resolve hastily upon war {mohiliter et celeriter)J*' 
wrote Julius Caesar. “We are a volcanic nation,” 
says Dumouriez. 

On July 4, in the nioming, there occurred one of 
these sudden, irresistible, volcanic explosions.. The 
foreign ambassadors,, unmoved and watchful ob- 
servers, noted it. “When the news of the acceptance 
by Prince Hohenzollem of the nomination to the 
Spanish throne reached Paris,” wrote Metternich, 
“it caused very sudden and very intense excitement. 
Men saw in it a scheme devised by Marshal Prim and 
Prussia.” ^ 

Lyons was more emphatic. “Without considering 
how far the real interests of France may be in question, 
the nation has taken the proposal to place the Prince 
of Hohenzollem on the throne of Spain as an insult 
and a challenge from Prussia. ... \1 observed that] 

1 Metternich to Beust, July 15. 
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we could not shut our eyes to the fact that the 
feelings of the French nation would now render it im- 
possible for the government, even if they wished it, 
to acquiesce in the elevation of Prince Leopold to 
the Spanish throne.”^ 

And Taxile Delord, in his “History of the Second 
Empire,” rather a pohtical pamphlet than a history, 
says: “This possibility was too menacing to the 
interests of France, for her government to neglect 
to use its utmost efforts to secure the renunciation 
of the candidacy of Prince Leopold of HohenzoUern.” * 

There was not a politician, not a military man, who 
did not express aloud his condemnation of the Prussian 
enterprise. Marshal Vaillant wrote in his note- 
book July 5: “We learn that Prim has offered the 
Spanish throne to the Prussian Prince of Hohen- 
zoUern. It seems to me that this means war, or some- 
thing very like it.” Doudan, laying aside his jeering 
tone, exclaimed: “In my opinion we could not 'in 
honor suffer the affront of a Prussian colonel reigning 
on the other side of the Pyrenees.”® Jules Favre 
admitted, although the point was open to discussion, 
that the candidacy of the HohenzoUern prince to 
the throne of Spain might be a casus belli.^ Jules 
Simon could not see how it was open to discussion. 
“France,” he said, “could not without endangering 
her security and her dignity, tolerate Prince Leopold’s 

‘ Lyons to Granville, July 7. [Blue Book (Nos. 10 and 12), pp. 6 and 9. 
The last sentence is from a conversation between Lyons and Coimt von 
Solms-Sonnewalde, Prussian chargS d’affaires in Paris.] 

’ Vol. vi, p. 128. 

’ Doudan S) Piscatory, July 10. [Doudan was “one of the keenest- 
sighted observers of the second Empire,” according to La Gorce (vol. vi, 
p. 229).] ♦ GouvernemerU de la D^ense NaMonale, vol. i, p. 25. 
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candidacy.’’^ Thiers said that "‘France must look 
upon that candidacy as an affront to her dignity and 
an enterprise adverse to her interests.”^ Gambetta 
was even more violent : he exclaimed that all French- 
men must unite for a national war.^ 

The opinion of foreign statesmen, at that moment 
when selfish considerations did not restrain the sincere 
expression of their sentiments, declared itself on all 
sides as identical with that of French statesmen. 
“It was impossible,” said Granville to the Spanish 
Ambassador to England, “not to have foreseen that 
such a choice, secretly made and suddenly announced 
would create great irritation in France.”^ He was 
no less explicit with his agent at Berlin. “ The strict 
secrecy with which these proceedings have been cop- 
ducted as between the Spanish ministry and the prince 
who has been the object of their choice, seems in- 
consistent on the part of Spain with the spirit of friend- 
ship or the rules of comity between nations, and has 
given what her Majesty's government cannot but ad- 
mit to be, so far as it goes, just cause of offence, which, 
it may perhaps be contended, it may be impossible to 
remove so long as the candidature of the prince con- 
tinues.” ® 

Beust, in an interview with the Spanish minister, 
earnestly expressed his surprise and disapproval. 
He telegraphed to his minister at Madrid: “The 
idea may be excellent in itself, but its effect would be 
deplorable and would endanger the peace of Europe.” ® 

1 Origins et Chute du Second Emfirey p. 159. 

2 Speech of July 15. ® PoKce report. 

* Granville to Layard, July 7. [Blue Booh p. 5. See supra, p. 56, n. 1. 
Chapter 4.] ® Granville to Loftus, July 6. [Blue Booh, P- 3.] 

® Beust to Dubsky, July 7. 
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The excellent Topete was exasperated with Prim. 
“What!” he said to Mercier; “why, to set about 
insulting France in our present condition is madness! 
We proposed to do something that might not be agree- 
able to the Emperor, but we were fully convinced 
that everything could be arranged without disturbing 
the relations between the two countries. If necessary, 
I will make my mea culpa before the Cortes. I will 
say that I repent of the part I took in the Revolution, 
and that I go back to Prince Alfonso.” ^ 

Maria of Hohenzollern, Countess of Flanders, the 
candidate’s sister, wrote to Antony Radziwill : “ This 
would he a second Sadowa; France would not allow 
it” 2 The daughter repeated, on the explosion of the 
plot, what her father had said when it was still in the 
future: “France would not allow it.” Thus was the 
French sentiment in some sort justified by those 
who had aroused it. 

The Czar, who did not as yet fathom the full scope 
of his ally’s purpose, avowed to General Fleury, in 
the first impulse of sincerity, that he realized how 
offensive the offer of the throne to the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern was to France, and that, however insignificant 
the candidate, he would none the less become a battle- 
flag for Prussia at a given moment.® 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs at The Hague, 
Roest van Limburg, when the Spanish Ambassador 
told him the news, “remarked that the choice appeared 

^ Merder to Gramont, July 4. [Admiral Topete de Caballo was one of 
the triumvirate who divided the power in Spain after the fall of Isabella.] 

2 This fact is told by King William to Queen Augusta in a letter of July 5 
printed by Oncken [Un9er helder Kaiser]. 

® Fleury to Gramont, July 9. 
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to be very unacceptable to the French government.” ^ 
And the Spanish minister at Berlin him self admitted 
that our dissatisfaction was justified.^ 

In Southern Germany Bismarck was unanimously 
regarded as the inventor of this unlooked-for candi- 
dacy; it was believed that Marshal Prim had been 
bought for hard cash by the Prussian minister, who 
drew, for all transactions of this sort, upon the funds 
derived from the sequestrated fortune of the TCing of 
Hanover. Even in the Confederation of the North, 
the Saxon minister considered our grievance well 
founded. He did not hesitate to say that the fact in 
itself, and the mystery with which it was surrounded, 
were of a nature to arouse, on our part, a just sense 
of injury, and that France was entitled to be displeased ; 
the demand of France was, in fact, in conformity 
with the precedents of European international law. 
Although in his eyes the accession of a Hohenzollem 
to the throne of Spain seemed unlikely to cause any 
danger whatever to the interest of France, he none 
the less recognized the fact that it was for us to deter- 
mine and measure the importance of that eventuality. 
He added that, “by invoking the sanction of a doc- 
trine already accepted and confirmed several times 
by the great powers of Europe, the Emperor’s govern- 
ment justified its resistance to the plan of the Spanish 
government, and gave proof of its desire for concilia- 
tion.” * 

The newspapers reflected these opinions of states- 

1 Vice-Admiral Harris to Granville, July 11. {Blue Booh, p. 24.] 

^ Lesourd to Gramont, July 5. [See Gramont, La France el la Prusse, 
p. 30.] 

^ CMteaurenard to Gramont, July 9-10. 
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men with unrestrained vehemence. “The press,” 
said Thiers, “is the voice .of the nation.” ^ If the press 
is in truth the voice of a nation, never did nation 
express its feelings more unmistakably. Nor could 
any one say that we were responsible for it, for, save 
the Constitutionnel, our official organ,^ we had no 
influence over any of the journals. How much more 
impressive would be this stirring of the country’s 
heart, of which the press was then the outward expres- 
sion, if we could reproduce the words that were ex- 
changed in the public squares, in salons, and in work- 
shops ! Public opinion had already gone beyond the 
last stages of submission. 

I note this state of public opinion with the more 
freedom because I have no purpose of invoking it 
to evade my own responsibility. Public opinion 

1 In a speech in 1868. [En voL xiv, pp. 41-48 and notes, M. Ollivier 
quotes many passages from the Parisian press in support of his thesis.] 

2 “Of all the newspapers whose opinions I have reproduced, there was 
not one which could have been called ‘governmental.’ The only one 
which could possibly be so described was the Constitutionnel, which its owner, 
Gibiat, had placed at our disposal, and whose editor-in-chief, my friend 
Mitchell, was devoted to a pacific policy from conviction. The Patrie 
ordinarily supported us, but with less zeal since it had pronounced against 
the plebiscite, and its editor Saint-Valry had not our confidence. In the 
other papers there were some men with whom I was on friendly terms, like 
Dalloz of the Moniteur Universel, Pessard of the Gaulois, and even Nefttzer 
of the Temps and Herve of the Journal de Paris, who, despite their good- 
will, were not by any means in love with my policy and followed individual 
opinions over which I possessed no influence. I was not in accord on the 
question of peace or war with [Emile de] Girardin — a true friend he, whose 
devotion I had tested. He had just given over the LibertS to his nephew 
by marriage, L^once Detroyat, a former naval officer, a man of heart and 
intelligence, whom I hardly knew ; he [Girardin] had reserved the right to 
eaqpress his own opinion in the paper when he chose, and that opinion, 
whenever foreign affairs were in question, would continue to be opposed to 
mine.” UEmpire lAhiral, vol. xiv, p. 48. 
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should be the rule and the law of a constitutional 
sovereign, as he is irremovable, and as his abdication 
would be a worse evil than an ill-advised political 
measure; moreover, as the last word must belong to 
the nation and not to him, he is constrained to yield 
to the national demand, even though it be not in 
conformity with his personal views. As ministers 
are removable, and as the stability of the state does 
not depend upon their remaining in power, they are 
not to be excused for yielding to the wishes of public 
opinion unless they deem those wishes just and reason- 
able. If they disapprove them, it is their duty to 
oppose them, especially as such opposition will perhaps 
set them right. 

The justification of the Emperor Napoleon HI is 
complete the moment it is established — and the 
evidence is overwhelming — that he opposed the 
Hohenzollern candidacy at all risks because an al- 
most unanimous public opinion compelled him to do 
it. But the justification of his ministers is not even 
suggested by such demonstration. It remains for 
them to prove that public opinon was right in exercis- 
ing that compulsion upon the Emperor. If it was in 
error, their duty constrained them to controvert it, 
to declare open war upon it, and, if they did not suc- 
ceed in overcoming it, to retire and to leave to others 
the melancholy privilege of consummating an act 
of madness. 

What importance should have been attached to the 
fact of a German prince taking his seat on the throne 
of Spain ? Was it a fact devoid of menace so far as 
we were concerned, and without advantage to Prussia, 
and did we, by raising a great outcry over that pos- 
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sibility, make, as Scherr says, an elephant out of a 
flea ? That is the question that we considered, Gramont 
and I, in a few hours, which, because of the intensity 
of our mental toil, were equivalent to many long days.^ 

We reached this conclusion : that the press and the 
public opinion of France were not in error and were 
not simply yielding to a heedless impulse of Chauvin- 
ism by proclaiming their wrath against the Prussian 
candidacy, but that they were in error when, alleging 
an intimate connection between that candidacy and 
the events of 1866, they repelled it as the last drop, 
insignificant in itself, but formidable only because it 
falls into a vessel already full to the brim; it was a 
flood more than suflficient in itself to fill an empty 
vessel. Even if there had been no shadow between 
Prussia and ourselves, if our relations since Sadowa 
had been affectionate and trustful, that candidacy 
would none the less have retained its threatening 
character. We did not therefore “take a flea for an 
elephant/’ and we did not manufacture phantoms when 
we looked upon a HohenzoUern at Madrid as a serious 
menace to our safety. 

We decided that we would not associate ourselves 
with those who saw in the HohenzoUern affair simply a 
pretext for making up for our inaction in 1866, for 
taking our revenge for Sadowa, and for blocking the 
ulterior developments of the Prussian victory; but 

^ [At tMs point, in Ms larger work M. Ollivier discusses the principles of 
international law applicable to the HohenzoUern candidacy, and, in con- 
nection therewith, the different cases of recent occurrence in which similar 
questions had arisen. He also considers at some length the question whether, 
irrespective of precedents, it would have been expedient, in this instance, 
for France to aUow Prince Leopold to ascend the Spanish throne without 
objection. See Appendix FJ 
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that, on the other hand, we would second with all our 
might resistance to a candidacy which was at once a 
challenge and a danger. 

Gramont, had he been free to follow his private 
inclinations as a diplomat of the old school, would not 
have been averse to generalizing the dispute, instead 
of confining it strictly to a particular question; but 
he would have done it at the cost of an immediate 
rupture with me, for I would never have agreed to 
become the foe of that principle of nationalities which 
I had championed for so many years. And in the 
event of a rupture, the advantage would not have been 
with him, for I had explained to him, before we took 
up the government, my policy of friendly abstention 
with respect to the Germanic movement, and he had 
acceded to it. As he was loyal, he did not try to go 
back on that agreement, and it was fully understood, 
that, whatever those about us might say, there should 
never be any question of Sadowa and its results, but 
solely of the candidacy and its impossibility. We 
agreed even more readily on the methods to be em- 
ployed against it : they were to be only those which 
had been sanctioned by international law as then in 
force, and which Prussia herself, since 1815, had, in 
concert with the other powers, helped to establish. To 
be rid of the candidacy, we would not apply to Spain, 
but to Prussia. 

Gramont and myself submitted to the Emperor the 
conclusions at which we had arrived. He approved 
of them absolutely, without any objection, and au- 
thorized us to put them in execution at once. 



CHAPTER \l 


OTJR INABILITY TO NEGOTIATE — OUE PERPLEXITY 

The aggression being manifest, we tad the right, 
without a word, to recall our reserwes, to despatch 
them to the frontier, and, when they had concentrated 
there, to announce the beginning of hostilities by a 
flag of truce sent to the outposts. We gave a striking 
proof of our moderation by not making use of our 
undeniable privilege of immediate reprisals. We did 
more : instead of discussing the course to be pursued 
in case the Hohenzollern should actually become King 
of Spain, we tried to prevent him from becoming so. 
We determined to defeat the plot and to avoid war by 
diplomatic negotiations. 

We encountered much incredulity in the experienced 
men to whom we confided our purpose. However, we 
persisted in our determination to negotiate, without 
knowing just how. Gramont and I had expounded the 
rules of international law ; the Emperor had approved 
our theoretical conclusions ; but that carried us a very 
short distance. It remained to discover the way to 
avoid falling over the precipice to whose brink Prim’s 
haste and Thile’s persiflage had driven us. 

On the 5th, at ten in the morning, the Emperor sum- 
moned us — Gramont and myself — to Saint-Cloud, 
for consultation. If we had sought simply a pretext 
for war, the conversation would have been very short ; 
we had that pretext at hand, and to make use of it 
would not have been difficult. But although we were 
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resolved to forbid the Hohenzollern candidacy, even at 
the cost of war, we were passionately desirous that it 
should disappear without war. 

Beust, whose prudence had been highly praised to us, 
proposed a most original plan : let the French govern- 
ment declare that, being offended by Prussians action, 
it could do no less than forbid Prince Leopold to pass 
over its territory on his way to Madrid. Being unable 
to go through France, the prince-candidate would 
necessarily embark either on the Mediterranean or on 
the North Sea. Then let the French government, 
being on the alert and informed by its agents, cause 
the vessel bearing the Prince to be attacked at sea, 
and thus obtain possession of the corpus delicti. After 
that, they could negotiate and would speedily reach an 
understanding ; for it went without saying that Prussia 
would find it a very simple affair, and the incident 
would be at an end. 

I need not say that we did not discuss this comic- 
opera plot, in which the lover of practical jokes is 
easily recognized.^ 

Others advised us to announce simply that, in case 
the Hohenzollern should be elected, we should with- 
draw our ambassador, espouse the cause of the rejected 
pretenders, and allow Carlists and Alphonsists, horses, 
guns, and powder, to enter Spain across the open fron- 
tier. 

Such tortuous tactics were not to our liking; we 
considered them degrading. Moreover, they had the 
disadvantage of making the affair a Spanish one, 
which we did not want, because Bismarck did want it. 
Nor, indeed, would Leopold’s government have looked 

^ [See P- Lelxautcourt, Histcdu de la Guerre de 1870-1871^ vol. i, p. 248, n. 3.] 
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dumbly on at our manoeuvres; it would have com- 
plained, would have called upon us to put an end to 
them, and would have met hostilities with hostilities. 
In that conflict Prussia would have intervened, and we 
should have found ourselves at war with Spain and 
Germany united. 

The only plan that we discussed seriously was that 
of a conference of the powers. If, before July 20, 
when the Cortes were to assemble, we had been able 
to convoke a conference, we should certainly have 
adopted that plan; for the first act of the powers 
would have been to demand from Spain a postpone- 
ment of the date of the election, thus giving us time 
to turn round. But Spain and Prussia would have 
refused at the outset to agree to a conference. Spain 
would have invoked her right as an independent nation 
to govern herself as she saw fit, and Prussia would 
have supported her the more earnestly because she 
had always repelled the interference of Europe in the 
internal affairs of Germany. The other powers would, 
before entering into any engagements, have discussed 
the programme to be submitted to the plenipotentiaries, 
whence exchange of notes and despatches and dupli- 
cates and triplicates, and days and days absolutely 
wasted. And while all that scribbling was being done 
to no purpose, the 20th of July would have arrived, 
and, as Prim was pushing his affair with all his force, 
we should have learned at one and the same time that 
the Cortes had elected the Prussian aspirant, and that 
he, overflowing with gratitude and zeal, had taken 
possession without delay of his new realm. And by 
this process, as by the others, the affair would have 
become Spanish, and we should have been placed 
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between an impossible submission and war against 
Spain and Prussia united. There was no one who did 
not realize this. Metternich said as much to Gramont : 
^'If Prince Leopold arrives in Spain and is proclaimed 
there, then it will be Spain that you will have to make 
war on.’’ 

And so, in whatever direction we turned, we fell 
always into the abyss. We were, at this point, per- 
plexed and anxious, when suddenly a gleam of light 
passed through my mind. I recalled that on May 3, 
1866, on the eve of the war between Prussia and 
Austria, Thiers had said: ‘'What course, then, should 
be followed with regard to the power that threatens 
the peace of Europe? I do not bid you to declare 
war on her. But is there no other way to make her 
confess the truth? I propose to consider all the 
methods, from the harshest to the mildest, and it 
seems to me that there is not one which should not be 
successful. I do not advise the harshest, but I know 
governments that would have resorted to it. In truth, 
when one desires what is just and right, one can a^ord 
to he plainspolcen ; and what could be fairer, for in- 
stance, than to say to Prussia: ‘You are threatening 
the equilibrium of Europe, you are threatening the 
peace of the whole world; it is well known that you 
alone are responsible, and not Austria. Very good t 
we will not endure it !’” And recently, in the debate 
of June, 1870, he had recurred to the same idea: 
“We might have spared Europe that disaster [Sadowa], 
and a word would have been enough.” 

“Good!” I exclaimed to myself, “there is our 
course all marked out. Let us utter that word which 
Thiers blames the Emperor for not uttering to pre- 
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vent the war of 1866. We cannot adopt the mild 
form, for that would necessitate a conversation, and 
that they refuse to allow. Let us not adopt the harsh 
form either, but let us hold to the firm, decided form. 
Our cause is just; let us say frankly what we will 
not allow. If we had no one to deal with but Bis- 
marck, Prim, and Leopold of Hohenzollern, that word 
would be unavailing, and we should be forced into war 
none the less; for it is not supposable that either of 
the three conspirators will fail to keep his agreement 
with the others. But beside Bismarck there is the 
King, who, according to our information, has em- 
barked reluctantly in this adventure; beside Prim 
there is Serrano, who is well-disposed toward us, and 
will not be sorry to play a trick on his mayor of the 
palace ; beside Prince Leopold, there is Prince Antony, 
a very prudent man and easily alarmed. Outside of 
the powers immediately interested there is Russia, 
whose Tsar is emphatically desirous of peace, being 
convinced that war would unchain the revolution, his 
nightmare; there is England, whose ministers are 
opposed on principle to every warlike commotion. 
Tsar and ministers would perhaps rouse themselves 
from the supine attitude of indifferent observers if 
they should see the possibility of a conflict which they 
dread staring them in the face. And thereupon the 
negotiations, oflGicial or non-oflScial, which are now 
denied us might be entered into. Since we are refused 
a diplomatic tSte-a-t^te, we have no other resource 
than to proclaim from the tribune to the two con- 
spirator powers what one does not choose to under- 
stand and the other does not choose to hear, and to 
awaken a benumbed Europe.” 
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Gramont immediately entered into my idea, and 
found in his memory as a diplomatist examples of dec- 
larations which, in similar cases, had by their vigorous 
tone, ensured peace.^ The Emperor instructed him to 
prepare a declaration to be submitted to the next 
day’s Council, for our colleagues’ approval. 

On July 5, about two o’clock, Cochery, a deputy of 
the Left Centre, was proceeding quietly to the session 
of the Corps Legislatif. Thiers, one of whose lieu- 
tenants he was, accosted him and called his attention 
to the gravity of the Spanish business and urged him 
to give notice of an interpellation.^ Cochery agreed. 

^[Several such examples are given by M. OUivierat this point in vol. xiv, 
pp. 89-92 : the famous Don Pacifico case, in 1850, when the relations between 
France and England became somewhat strained, and the more recent 
Luxembourg affair, in 1866. He adds]: “All English statesmen, without 
distinction of party, Palmerston as well as Disraeli, agreed in declaring that 
in 1853 a more emphatic firmness of language would have halted Nicholas. 
Lord Derby formally accused the ministry of deceiving the Czar by allowing 
h\rr\ to tliinlc that England would never oppose with arms the invasion of 
Turkey.” 

* [“M. Cochery sat on the confines of the Left and the I^eft Centre, that 
is to say, in that portion of the Chamber most hostile to the bare idea of 
war. If we are to believe his subsequent declaration (May 9, 1878), he 
flattered himself that he could ‘bridle’ the warlike policy by forcing it to 
unmask.” La Gorce, vol. vi, p. 221. 

“M. Cochery was supposed to have M. Thiers as his Egeria.” Lehaut- 
court, vol. i, p. 226. This author (pp. 224-225) refers the genesis of the 
Cochery interpellation to the unfruitful attempt of the Marquis de Massa 
to bring about an understanding between the Emperor and Thiers, through 
the Duchesse de Mouchy, as related by M. Ollivier in a later dbapter. See 
infra, pp. 153-155. It will be noticed that M. Ollivier places this inci- 
dent on July 10—11, whereas Lehautcourt, in order to connect it with the 
Cochery interpellation, places it about a week earlier — July 4. But he 
quotes the Souvenirs of M. de Massa himself to the effect that, wMle he 
took no notes, he thinks that it was not previous to the time when the 
withdrawal of the candidacy by the candidate’s father became known, that 
is to say, about July 12. 
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However, before handing it to the President of the 
Chamber, he sent two of his colleagues, Planat and 
Genton, to me, to ask if I could see any reason why 
the notice should not be given. 

Tie interpellation was signed by Cochery and nine others. 

“A deputy of the Left Centre, who showed himself that day to be far from 
circumspect as a politician, offered an interpellation ‘concerning the possible 
candidacy of a prince of the Prussian royal family to the throne of Spain.' 
This interpellation was responsive to the general trend of public opinion, but 
it was a serious mistake. By carrying the affair to the tribune for speech- 
making, M. Cochery and his friends cut short all hope of diplomatic inter- 
vention by Europe." Sorel, vol. i, p. 64. 

On this subject M. Ollivier has this to say (vol. xiv, pp. 94, 95) :] “The 
enemies of ‘fatal parliamentarism’ have accused Cochery of helping to create 
in the country the outburst of public feeling which precipitated the war, and 
they have, in some sense, held him responsible for it. No accusation could be 
more puerile. Cochery’s conduct was irreproachable, and he is not responsi- 
ble for the war either proximately or remotely. His interpellation did not dis- 
close a fact that was previously unknown : it was the evidence and the result, 
not the cause, of the public excitement ; it was impossible that Parliament 
should continue to be iudifferent to a matter about which the whole country 
was talking, and if there had been no Parliament, the government would have 
had to explain itself by a note in the Journal Officiel, as it did in 1856 and 
1859. The terms of the interpellation, it is true, by bringing in the ‘ Prussian 
royal family,’ were not inoffensive. But how could we have found a form of 
words which would not have betrayed the uneasiness caused by the insolent 
enterprise ? Even if it had been unseasonable, the real qulprit would not be 
Cochery who, before offering it, questioned the government ; but the govern- 
ment, which did not decline to receive it, as the rules of ‘fatal parliamenta- 
rism ’ authorized it to do. In fact, some old parliamentarians did reproach us 
for accepting it and applauded Doudan’s ebullition on this subject : ‘ I imagine 
Desages learning that Marshal Prim puts forward Prince Leopold for the 
throne of Philip V. He would have put the letter in his pocket and have 
meditated thrice twenty-four hours, waiting for news to come, before making 
the Chamber a confidant of his troubles.’ We should have kept the unpleas- 
ant news in our pocket more than thrice twenty-four hours if everybody 
had not read it at the same time that we did, in the newspapers of aU lands. 
The Havas Agency had spread it abroad during the 3d, when we ourselves 
learned of it. How could we have concealed it ? When we spoke from the 
tribune the press of the world had been discussing it for three days.’’ [And 
see La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 5^29, 230.] 
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Had negotiations been then in progress, or had we 
had any hope of beginning negotiations in any direc- 
tion, I should have refused to accept the interpellation 
and Cochery and his friends would not have insisted. 
But I had the telegram in which Lesourd advised us 
of Thile’s categorical refusal to enter into explanations, 
so there was no objection to the interpellation; on the 
contrary, it afforded us a perfectly natural means of 
placing a barrier between the Prussian enterprise and 
the date of July 20, and of making from the tribune 
the declaration on which we had decided that morning. 

Being thus authorized, Cochery rose and declared 
that he desired to interpellate the government con- 
cerning the possible candidacy of a prince of the 
reigning house of Prussia to the throne of Spain. 
“Instantly he was surrounded and congratulated and 
advised to strike firm and hard. It may well be said 
that the measure is full to overflowing.” ^ 

Had our preconceived purpose really been to attack 
Prussia, had our susceptibility been but a far<^, and 
our real aim not to allow this war, that we desired, to 
escape us, how easy it would have been for us to begin 
it at that moment ! Gramont had only to rise, after 
Cochery, and read Lesourd’s telegram, accompanied 
by an inflammatory word or two: general acclama- 
tions would have greeted his words, and the decisive 
resolutions would have been adopted on the spot. 
But we held our peace. 

That evening my oflficial reception was more numer- 
ously attended than usual. Nothing was talked of 
but the interpellation. It was strongly approved, and 
I was urged on all sides to reply to it in vigorous terms. 

1 [leSoir.JvdyS, 1870.] 
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Lyons having come, I expressed our ideas to him with 
a freedom inspired by confidence. That confidence 
was absolute. The statements of many diplomats are 
open to suspicion, either because they hear imperfectly, 
or because they repeat all awry. But Lyons’s upright- 
ness and serious-mindedness were superior to every test : 
if one asked him to forget a conversation, he was dumb ; 
if one authorized him to make use of it, he would 
repeat it almost word for word. He was, like Walew- 
ski, one of those men whose reports could always be re- 
garded as true. I felt bound to no reticence with him. 

‘"You know,” I said to him, “how little .opposed I 
am to the movement for the free internal expansion of 
Germany ; on that account, I feel all the more keenly 
the unexpected affront which she seeks to put upon us, 
and my indignation is no less than that of the public. 
Be well assured, and so inform your government, that 
it is impossible for us to permit a Prussian prince to 
become king of Spain. Even if we should consent, 
the nation would not go with us : any cabinet, any 
government, which should be so weak, would be incon- 
tinently overthrown. I am not disturbed, because I 
have a firm hope that that contingency will be avoided ; 
but be sure that, if it should come to' pass, we would 
not put up with it.” ^ 

^ pLord Lyons reported this interview of July 5 to his chief on July 7. 
In his despatch the last sentence quoted by M. OUivier is given as a reply to 
his (Lyons’s) urgent advice that the declaration to be made on the 6th should 
be moderate in tone. “M. OUivier assured me that it should be 
as mild as was compatible with the necessity of satisfying public opinion 
in France. But, in fact, he said, our language is this : ‘We are not uneasy, 
because we have a firm hope that the thing wiU not be done ; but if it were 
to be done we would not tolerate it.’ ” Blue Book, p. 6. See Sorel, vol. i, p. 66, 
for a summary of a conversation between Gramont and Prince Metternich, 
Austrian Ambassador to France, on the same day.] 



CHAPTER VII 


DECIiABATION OF JULY 6, 1870 

In the morning of the 6th, at the Council of Minis- 
ters, Gramont described what had happened. Dis- 
cussion followed. We inquired first of all concerning 
our military and diplomatic situation. That was the 
indispensable preliminary. In truth, there is a sort of 
pride which is forbidden to him who has not the strength 
to maintain it, as there are submissions which are dis- 
graceful to him who cannot invoke his weakness of 
spirit to submit to them. At Olmiitz, Bismarck had 
felt as bitterly as any Prussian the affront put upon 
Prussia by Schwarzenberg’s insolent demand ; but 
when the minister of war informed him that the army 
was not ready, he had advised temporary humility 
until Prussia should be in condition to take her re- 
venge, which she did with interest in 1866.^ 

Our first question, then, was : Is our army ready ? 
And we asked the question for form’s sake simply, for 
not one of us had any doubt as to the reply. We had 
all followed the desultory discussion that had been had 
on the subject in the Chambers since 1866, renewed at 
least twice every session. We had in mind all of the 

^ [The Conference of Ohniitz, between Prussia, represented by Von 
Manteuffel, and Austria, represented by Schwarzenberg, was held in Novem- 
ber, 1850, under the mediation of Russia. It dealt principally with the affairs 
of Schleswig and Holstein. At that time Bismarck was simply an imoffidal 
member of the Prussian National Assembly, but his rise from the rmks 
began very soon thereafter.] 
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Emperor’s words to the Chambers: ''Our completed 
armament, our overflowing magazines and arsenals, 
our trained reserves, the mobile National Guard now 
in process of organization, our transformed fleet, our 
fortifications all in good condition, supply what was 
indispensable to the solidification of our power. The 
constant aim of our efforts is attained; the military 
resources of France are henceforth on a level with her 
destiny in the world.” ^ 

We recalled Neil’s assertions : "I regard the questions 
of peace or war, which are being agitated all about 
us in other lands, very philosophically, because, if 
war should become necessary, we should be in perfect 
shape to undergo it. . . . To-day, whether we are 
at peace or at war is of no consequence to the minister 
of war; he is always prepared.”^ And those even 
more significant words before the committees of the 
Senate and Corps Legislatif: "When one has such 
an army, not to make war is downright virtue.” 
And he had said, too: "In a fortnight, we would 
have an army of 415,000 men.’^ 

Marshal Vaillant, Generals Bourbaki, Prossard, 
Pailly, and many others, expressed a like confidence. 
Le Boeuf^ shared it absolutely. Having no vain- 

1 January 18, 1867. 

2 U Empire Lih^al, vol. xi, p, 350, and vol. x, p. 376. 

® [Marslial Le Boeuf (1809-1888) had had an honorable military record ; 
he became Minister of War on the death of Marshal Niel in 1869, and was, with 
the exception of Admiral Rigault de Genouilly, Minister of Marine, the 
only member of the Rouher Cabinet who retained his portfolio in the 
ministry of January’- 2. “Brave, intelligent, of fine physique, with a frank, 
hearty manner which made him popular in the Chamber, the new minister 
combined a large measure of frivolity with a profound love of popularity and 
all the tastes of the courtier. We have seen him give his assent to an in- 
comprehensible reduction of the contingent force of the army on the very 
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glory in what concerned himself, he said to me, ‘T 
am good for only 60,000 men.” On the other hand, 
he believed the army to be capable of all sorts of 
miracles, and, without dissembling the inferiority 
of its effective, to be likely to furnish an additional 
demonstration of number overmatched by quality. 

Military affairs concerned the Emperor alone : 
he had claimed, and we had not denied him, the im- 
perial privilege of regulating and superintending 
them, except in the exclusively political department 
relative to fixing the number of troops. Le Bceuf 
was in error when he spoke of presenting reports to 
the Council : the Council asked him for none and he 
submitted none to it.^ His communications were 

eve of tlie declaration of war. . • . Surely, his share is a heavy one in the 
blunders which were to be so dearly expiated.** Lehautcourt, voL i, p. 196. 

“Marshal Le Boeuf, the Minister of War, — who, perhaps, after the Due 
de Gramont, holds the chief responsibility for the great tragedy which was 
impending — *’ Walpole, History of Twenty-five Years, vol. ii, p. 496.] 

^ ILe Boeuf made the “error** attributed to him, in his deposition before 
the Committee of Inquiry concerning the 4th of September. He then 
testified that he said in the Council of July 6 : “ The mobilization of the active 
army would cover perhaps 350,000 men ; but, in order not to commit myself 
too far in so serious a matter, I will promise only 300,000. . . . Ihavestroi^ 
hopes that within a fortmght we shall have 250,000 suflBciently organized. 
... To assemble 300,000, 1 think that we shall need at least three weeks,** 
See Sorel, vol. i, p. 73 ; La Gorce, vol. vi, p. 226. 

M, OUivier supports his statement in the text by a letter from his col- 
league, M. Segris, dated Feb. 14, 1873 :] “Never, to my knowledge, did the 
marshal read or exhibit to us any figures. . . . But I do say tins, that at the 
last moment, when we abandoned the dedsion which we had formed at 
quarter to six in the afternoon of the 12th, and which postponed the declara- 
tion of war, the marshal, in reply to a question from me, did not say simply, 
* We are ready,* but added that ‘France would never have such a chance to 
settle her quarrel with Prussia.* ** VEmyire Idbkalr vol. xiv, p, 99. 

[For Le Boeuf s further testimony before the Committee of Inquiry, etc., 
as to his reasons for believing in the success of France despite her probable 
inf CTiority in numbers, see Sorel, M sup. 
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made to the Emperor alone ; it was with the Emperor 
alone that he discussed them ; and it was in one of 
them that he said, “ We are stronger than the Prussians 
on a peace footing and on a war footing.” The Council 
simply asked him : “Marshal, you promised us that if 
war should come, you would be ready. Are you?” 
The marshal did not say, like an absurd braggart, 
and with a show of marking, the stages of our 
march on Berlin,^ that the war would be simply a 
military promenade; on the contrary, he said that 
it would be a hard struggle, but that, being inevitable 
sooner or later, since they offered us an opportunity, 
we could face it without fear. The army was in ad- 
mirable trim: disciplined, well-drilled, and brave; 
its musket far superior to the Prussian musket; its 
artillery commanded by a picked corps of officers; 
and our mitrailleuses, of which the Prussians had none, 
would have as terrible an effect as our muskets. The 
mobilization and concentration could be effected 
rapidly according to Marshal Neil’s plan. And if 
we acted with decision and without wasting time, 
we should surprise the Prussians in the midst of their 
preparations, by an energetic offensive movement. 
At the outset we could deal one of these fortunate 
strokes which exalt the morale of an army, double 
its force, and are a pledge of its ultimate success. 

Chevandier, who was quite familiar with the Prussian 
organization, doubted whether we were in a position 
to anticipate them in offensive action. Le Boeuf 

Leliautcourt, vol. i, p. 231, gives tlie memorandum of the forces of the 
Empire, said to have been handed by Le Boeuf to the Emperor, on July 6, 
at the latter’s request.] 

^ This remark has been falsely attributed to him, as have many others. 
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replied that, thanks to the superiority of our peace 
footing, it was perfectly possible, and he repeated 
to us, what he constantly declared to every one who 
questioned him, as MacMahon bears witness,^ that 
‘'the French army, even though inferior in number, 
would whip the enemy/’ 

His official staff held the same language. During 
the stormy sessions of the Chamber, my brother 
happened to meet Le Boeuf’s secretary, Clermont- 
Tonnerre, in the lobby, and expressed to him his 
anxiety. “Don’t be disturbed,” that gallant officer 
replied; “I was with the Prussian army in 1866”; 
and he added, outlining a triangle on his palm, “as 
sure as that’s a triangle, we shall whip them.” 

Admiral Rigault de Genouilly, Minister of the 
Marine, was no less convinced of the strength of the 
French army. “Never,” he said, “have I believed 
in any institution as I believe in our army.” 

The starting-point of our deliberations, therefore, 
was that our army was ready, and in condition to 
win. Next we took up the question of alliances. 
We were all in favor, especially the Emperor and 
myself, of maintaining a firm friendship with England. 
But, at that conjuncture, we could expect no material 
aid from her, because we had nothing to offer her. 
On the other hand, we had something to offer to Italy, 
Austria, and Russia. To Italy, evacuation of the 
Papal States and an opportunity to prove her gratitude 
to us for services rendered; to Austria, revenge for 
Sadowa; to Russia, revision of the Treaty of Paris. 

We had no doubt of Italy. I knew of Bismarck’s 
manoeuvres, his relations with Garibaldi and Mazzini, 

^ Uapublislied Souvenirs, in the Archives of the War Department. 
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and the hostility of the Italian Left. But that rev- 
olutionary faction formed a small minority; power 
was in the hands of the moderates, who were openly 
favored by our minister, Malaret, and their assistance 
seemed to us certain. We relied, moreover, on the 
King’s reminding them of their duty if they should 
forget it. 

The choice to be made was between alliance with 
Austria and alliance with Russia. The difl&culty 
was born of the strained relations .between those 
two countries. We could not think of forming al- 
liances with both at once; intimate relations with 
one would imply at least a coolness with the other.^ 

A close connection with Austria aroused in me an 
insurmountable aversion. She did not seriously desire 
to be revenged for Sadowa; the military party was 
still smarting with the humiliation of that defeat, 
but at the same time it bore a grudge to Napoleon III, 
who had facilitated the catastrophe. Among the 
other classes there was little mourning for a disaster 
to which the nation owed its liberties. The Hungarians 
rejoiced over it, because from it dated the recognition 
of their just claims; the Slavs, discontented and 
engrossed by their national aspirations, were indifferent 
to the prestige of the Empire, and the Germans were 
not indifferent to the fulfillment of the Germanic 
destiny. Despotism had been the sole bond between 
all these different nationalities, juxtaposed rather 
than commingled : when that bond was broken, 
the sheaf had fallen apart — some toward Germany, 

^ [The “strained relations” between Russia and Austria grew out of the 
latest Polish insurrection, of 1862. See Sorel, vol. i, pp. 226, 227; also 
Rustow (French trans.), vol. i, p. 113.] 
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others toward Panslavism or Russia, — and the 
situation of the Austro-Hungarian Empire seemed 
to me to be depicted to the life by the words of 
the great John De Witt to Louis XIV, concerning 
the Germanic Empire: ^‘The Empire is a skeleton, 
whose bones are fastened together, not with nerves, 
but with wire, and do not move naturally; so that 
there is no reliance to be had on her friendship or 
her assistance/’ 

I felt strongly drawn to the Russian alliance. I 
had refused to join in the demonstrations in favor 
of the last Polish insurrection; had I had time to 
formulate a foreign policy, I should have tried to 
form a solid alliance with Russia, by bringing about 
an understanding between her and England. The 
Emperor was favorable, judging by the insistence 
with which he urged me to read a pamphlet, attributed 
to Jomini’s son, on the suitability of a Pranco-Russian 
alliance. Consequently I advised going straight to St. 
Petersburg and offering a complete revision of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

While not denying in principle the value of the 
Russian alliance, Gramont did not believe that we 
could secure it at the moment. It was too long a 
time that Russia had been at odds with us, and united 
to Prussia both by family ties ^ and by services rendered 
in the Polish business; we ought to deem ourselves 
fortunate if she adhered to a policy of neutrality. 
Moreover, the slightest movement on her part would 
alienate Hungary from us, without whose consent 
Austria could not form an alliance with us. Now 
Austria was very favorably disposed, and she had a 

^ [See swpra, p. S2 n.] 
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fine army, fully prepared, whereas Russia was not 
in condition to act, so long as her railways were not 
finished. 

These arguments of the former Ambassador to 
Vienna, the friend of Beust, made a strong impression 
on us. Nevertheless I was offering some further 
mil d objections, when the Emperor rose, walked to 
a desk, opened a drawer, took therefrom the letters 
of the Emperor of Austria and the King of Italy in the 
autumm of 1869, and read them aloud to us.^ He 
did not explain what had led to the letters being written ; 
he interpreted them as a conditional promise of assist- 
ance in such a case as that in which we now were, 
and he was absolutely convinced that Francis Joseph 
and Victor Emanuel would keep their promises. The 

1 [As to the secret negotiations between the Emperor and the Austrian 
and Itahan governments in 1869, which resulted in this exchange of auto- 
graph letters of the sovereigns, see Sorel, vol. i, pp. 39-41; La Gorce, 
vol. vi, pp. 154-157 ; Welschinger, vol. i, pp. 25-^7. These negotiations were 
known to very few persons : Beust, Mettemich, Vitzthum, for Austria, 
Vimercati, for Italy, Rouher, for France. (La Gorce, p. 154.) To these 
should doubtless be added La Valette, then Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Even Gramont, then Ambassador to Austria, who had exerted himself to 
the utmost to bring about an alliance between that country and France, 
knew nothing of the correspondence until he presented his letters of recall 
in May, 1870. “On his return to Paris, Gramont reproached the Emperor 
because he had not given him his full confidence. The Emperor excused 
himself on the ground that he had not had time to inform him, for his depar- 
ture from Vienna had been too hurried. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
not concealing Ms anger, demanded confirmation of the Emperor’s protesta- 
tions, and requested the recall of La Valette and Benedetti, Ambassadors at 
London and Berlin. Napoleon would have consented to recall Benedetti, 
but he hesitated about La Valette, who stood high in the Empress’s good 
graces. As it was essential that the two should be recalled at the same time 
. . . they both remained at their posts.” WelscMnger, uhi sup., citing Lea 
Coulisses de la Diplomatie, by J. Hansen. As to the mission of General 
Lebrun and the visit of Archduke Albert, see supra, p. 39, n. 1.] 
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report of General Lebrun and the plan of Archduke 
Albert, which were then in his hands, but which he 
did not mention to us, certainly contributed to impart 
a tone of expansive confidence to his language. In 
fact, those letters did not constitute what is properly 
called a treaty, but they exhibit that identity of 
opinions and interests from which treaties naturally 
flow at the propitious moment. This sort of per- 
manent moral alliance often exists without being 
formally reduced to writing; treaties are signed when 
the vaguely foreseen contingency of a war is crystallized 
into an imminent fact; indeed, they are a proof that 
war is about to begin, and that is why the signature 
is often postponed, although the parties concerned 
act upon their provisions. The agreement between 
Cavour and Napoleon III was reached at Plombieres 
in July, 1858; the treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between Prance and Italy, was not signed 
until January, 1859, on the eve of hostilities. 

The fact that no formal treaty of alliance had been 
concluded proves that the war took us by surprise 
and was not premeditated by us. The Emperor 
had not carried to completion the agreement out- 
lined in 1869 because his thoughts were altogether 
pacific; but as soon as an unlooked-for aggression 
seemed to him imminent, he did not doubt for an 
instant — and we were as confident as he — that 
Italy and Austria would, without waiting to be asked, 
convert the letters of 1869 into an offensive and de- 
fensive treaty. Our second starting-point, therefore, 
was that we could rely on those two allies. 

Thereupon Gramont read his declaration. A few 
purely grammatical corrections were made in the first 
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part. Then we all agreed that the last sentence was 
too elliptical and too halting, and that it must be 
made more emphatic. The Emperor proposed this 
form: '^To put aside a project which would disturb 
to our detriment the present equilibrium of Europe 
and would imperil all the material interests and the 
honor of France.” 

Even that phrase seemed insufficient to me ; I took 
the pen, and while listening to the suggestions and 
criticisms of each of my colleagues, I sought, at the 
common dictation, so to speak, some better phraseology. 
This task, which was very carefully done and ear- 
nestly discussed, and in which I took the principal 
part, especially in the last sentence, finally led us to 
the definitive draft. The text as agreed upon was 
read twice by me, after which it was put to vote, 
each man answering to his name, and was unanimously 
adopted.^ 

It is not true that Gramont brought to the Council 
a violent screed, which we softened; it was we who 
gave more sharpness of outline and more emphasis 
to the somewhat colorless text that he had drawn. 
It is inexact, therefore, to speak of the declaration 
of July 6 as ‘'Gramont’s declaration”: it was the 
declaration of the Emperor and the Cabinet no less 
than his; and if the fact of having conceived the 
idea of it and of having drawn the principal parts 
confers paternity, I am he to whom it belongs. I do 
not say this to deprive Gramont of the exclusive credit 
for an act which I regard as meritorious, but because, 
by attributing it to him it is possible to see therein an 


^ [The Dedaration of July 6. See Appendix G, infra.] 
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act of resentment for Sadowa — a secret motive which 
no one can attribute to me. 

While I was reading it the second time, the Emperor 
passed to Gramont, who was at my right, the follow- 
ing note: ‘T think it advisable to send to Fleury 
in cipher this simple telegram: ‘Notify Prince 
Gortchakoff that if Prussia insists upon the accession 
of the Prince of Hohenzollern to the throne of Spain, 
it will mean war.”^ Gramont put the note before 
me. The Emperor, near whom I was sitting, saw 
him do it. He leaned over to me and said: “The 
Emperor of Russia does not want war; he will bring 
about the withdrawal of the candidacy.”^ Thus 
the word “war” was uttered by the Emperor only 
as the most eflScacious means of preserving peace. 

We left Saint-Cloud at half after twelve. Gramont, 
having returned to the Foreign OflSice, dictated the 
declaration to two secretaries. At two o^clock, when 
the Corps Legislatif opened its session, he was not 
ready, and the session was suspended until his arrival. 
I went into the Chamber first. Before taking my 
seat, I went to Cochery and said: “You will be 
satisfied with our declaration; it is pacific, although 

1 This was not the first time ^hat the Emperor, by a declaration of similar 
force, had forestalled a project tbe execution of which would certainly have 
led to war. When it was proposed to force Denmark to enter the Germanic 
Confederation absolutely, a similar despatch, sent by Drouyn de Lhuys to 
St. Petersburg and Copenhagen, caused the project to be abandoned. 

[The despatch sent by Gramont to Fleury on July 6 reads: “We are 
convinced . . . that Russia will recognize the impossibiKty on our part of 
accq)ting a combination so evidently aimed against France, and we should 
be glad to learn that she will consent to exert her influence at Berlin to fore- 
stall the grave complications which may arise from a misunderstanding on 
this subject . . . for ... if that power insists upon the accession of Pnnce 
Leopold, it means war.*’] 
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very explicit; support it by a few decided words/’ 
He answered that he did not consider himself of suf- 
ficient prominence, and he repeated my desire to 
Daru/ The latter agreed with him upon a declara- 
tion to be read after ours. 

My colleagues came in one by one, and at last Gra- 
mont appeared. He went straight to the tribune, 
and read, without changing a word, the text agreed 
upon in the morning : — 

'T rise to reply to the interpellation addressed to 
me yesterday by the honorable M. Cochery. It is 
true that Marshal Prim has offered Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern the crown of Spain, and that that 
prince has accepted it. But the Spanish people have 
not yet declared their will, and we do not as yet 
know the actual details of a negotiation which has 
been concealed from us. So that a discussion at this 
time could lead to no practical result. We urge you. 
Messieurs, to postpone it. We have never ceased to 
manifest our sympathy with the Spanish nation, and 
to avoid anything that could possibly have the appear- 
ance of meddling in any way with the internal affairs 
of a great and noble nation in the full exercise of its 
sovereignty. With respect to the various claimants 
of the throne, we have never departed from the most 
rigid neutrality, and we have never manifested prefer- 
ence or aversion for any one of them. We shall con- 
tinue in that course. But we do not consider that 
respect for the rights of a neighboring people obliges 
us to suffer a third power, by placing one of its princes 
on the throne of Charles V, to disturb to our detriment 

1 [Comte Dam, it will be remembered, was Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the OUivier ministry during the first four months of its existence.] 
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the existing equilibrium of Europe, and to imperil the 
material interests and the honor of France. [Loud 
applause,] That contingency, we confidently hope, 
will not become a reality. To prevent it we rely at 
once on the wisdom of the German people and on the 
friendship of the Spanish people. If it should be 
otherwise, strong in your support. Messieurs, and in 
that of the nation, we shall perform our duty without 
hesitation and without faltering.’’ [Long-ccmtinued 
applause. Acclamations renewed again and again,] 
The cheers followed Gramont to his seat.^ 

This declaration is beyond reproach, and I re-read 
it, after so many years, with satisfaction. It is cate- 
gorical, no doubt, and includes an ultimatum in the 
event that its warning should not be heeded.^ In- 
deed, that was the secret of its effectiveness. And 
yet, being restrained in tone, and free from any sug- 
gestion of a challenge, it does not go beyond a proper 
firmness, and refrains from anything like recrimina- 
tion. It confines itself strictly to the Spanish affair, 
with no allusion to the occurrences of 1866, to Luxem- 
bourg, or to the numerous annoyances already xmder- 

Thiers says in his deposition [before tbe Committee of Inquiry concerning 
September 4] : OUivier came to me; although full of animation with 

everybody else, he was a little embarrassed with me. He was sure that I 
would condemn the insane thing that they had just done.” That is abso- 
lutely false : I never had with Thiers the embarrassed manner that he attrib- 
utes to me, especially after an act which, far from being insane, seemed to 
me an act of supreme sanity. [See La Gorce, vol. vi, p. ££9.] 

^ Guizot, on March 2, 1843, said much the same thing: “If the Spanish 
monarchy were overthrown, if the sovereign who reigns in Spain to-day 
were robbed of her throne, if Spain were handed over to an exclusive influ- 
ence that threatened peril to us, if there should be an attempt to take the 
throne of Spain away from the glorious family that has sat upon it since 
Louis XIV, why, then, I should advise my king and my country to keep 
watch and to take counsel.” [Note of M. OUivier.] 
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gone. Not a single word aims at being disagreeable 
to the Edng or his minister — still less to their people. 
Accuse it, if you will, of awkwardness (the effect it 
was soon to produce will answer that charge), but do 
not say that it was a challenge. Even if there could 
be found therein — which there cannot — any arro- 
gant expression, it would have been a legitimate act 
of defence, as it would have been simply a retort to 
an undeniable challenge : the parry of a thrust, and 
in no sense a thrust itself ; it was not the cannon-shot 
that begins a battle, but the alarm-gun which calls 
for help. 

Cochery did not think that the words that he and 
Darn had prepared met the situation. He went to 
Gramont and said simply this : ‘T will not interpellate 
you any further.’' 

Had our declaration been colorless, the deputies of 
the Left would have taunted us with cowardice; it 
was dignified, so they called it bellicose. Garnier- 
Pages, with his affectation of a horse-jockey’s 6on- 
homie, declared that ""the princes may hate each other 
and want war, but the nations love each other and 
desire peace.” Raspail interjected sorrie probably 
insulting exclamations, which were lost in the uproar. 
Glais-Bizoin shouted: ""It’s a declaration of war!” 
""It is war already declared,” added Cremieux. 

""No!” I cried energetically. 

Thereupon Cremieux rejoined : ""I know well enough 
that you are hesitating ; that you want neither peace 
nor war.” 

That being so, it was not war already declared. 
Cremieux concluded nevertheless by insisting upon the 
necessity of interrupting the discussion of the budget. 
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then under way, until there had been fuller explana- 
tions. Were that done, the debate that the govern- 
ment wished to postpone would have been opened. 
Emmanuel Arago, who very recently had supported 
Keratry’s lamentations concerning our long-suffering 
in the Saint-Gothard affair, supported Cremieux’s de- 
mand. “The ministry had been imprudent, involving 
France against her will. [No! No!] In our despite, 
it had named the King of Spain, then declared war."’ 

Each one of these assertions was interrupted by 
numerous violent protests.^ Our declaration being 
thus distorted, it became my duty to restore its real 
meaning. I did so. 

“I ask the Assembly not to accept the motion of 
the honorable M. Cremieux, and to resume discussion 
of the budget.^ The government desires peace. [Very 
good! very good!] It desires it passionately [Excla- 
mations on the .Left]y but with honor! [Emphatic 
tokens of assent and approval.] I cannot admit that 
by expressing aloud its sentiments regarding a situa- 
tion which concerns the security and prestige of France, 
the government jeopardizes the peace of the world. 
In my opinion it is employing the sole remaining means 
of solidifying that peace ; for whenever France displays 
firmness without ostentation in defence of a legiti- 
mate right, she .is sure to obtain the moral support 
and the approval of Europe. [Very good ! very good ! — 
Applause.] I beg, therefore, the members of this 

1 [Some of these interruptions are ^venby M. OlHvier in vol. xiv, pp. 112, 
113 ; more by Lehautcourt, vol. i, pp. 233 ff. According to the latter, the 
sitting had to be twice suspended on account of the confusion and uproar, 
between Gramont’s reading of the declaration and M. OUivier’s speech.] 

® [A part of the opening paragraph of this speech, omitted here, is given in 
vol. xiv, p. 113, and by Gramont, pp. 43, 44.] 
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Assembly to be well assured that they are not assist- 
ing at disguised preparations for an act toward which 
we are proceeding by devious paths. We say all that 
is in our minds : we do not want war ; we are intent 
only upon maintaining our dignity. If we believed 
that war is inevitable some day, we would not embark 
in it until we had asked and obtained your approval. 
\yery good ! very good !] Then there will be a discus- 
sion, and if you do not concur with our opinion, as we 
are living under a parliamentary regime, it will not be 
diflS.cult for you to express your own ; you will simply 
have to overturn us by a vote, and entrust the con- 
duct of affairs to those who seem to you likely to 
manage them according to your ideas. [Murmurs on 
the Left] Have no doubt of the absolute sincerity of 
what we say ; I declare upon my honor that there is 
no reservation in the mind of any one of us when we 
say that we desire peace. I say further that we hope 
for it, on one condition : that all differences on matters 
of detail, all factional differences, shall disappear from 
among us, and that France and this Assembly shall 
show themselves to the world unanimous in their pur- 
pose.” [Very good I very good! — ^Cordial approha-- 
tion.] ^ 

Once more the press was a faithful reflection of the 

^ ‘‘Imagiiie that there had been on the opposition benches true patriots 
and not unmanageable partisans, enlightened friends of peace and not 
systematic enemies of the government, — they would have followed the ad- 
vice I had given to Cochery. One of their orators would have expressed his 
assent to my oiplanation and would have repelled the Prussian candidacy 
no less emphatically than we did ; he would have taken up and emphasized 
our hope of a pacific conclusion ; thus would have been created about us a 
patriotic unanimity which would have alarmed our adversaries, increased 
our power of action, and contributed effectively to preserve the two nations 
from the calamities of war.” BEm'pire LibSral, vol. xiv, p. 115 . 
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pubKc excitement. “If this last affront had been sub- 
mitted to,” cried the Gauhis, “ there wotild not have 
been a woman in the world who would have accepted 
a Frenchman’s arm. Now our honor is secure ! ” 
Paul Dalloz, always so moderate in his tone, was no 
less outspoken in the Moniteur TJniversel: “ The blame 
for this momentous conflict can never be imputed to 
the French government. For our own part, being 
fully convinced that it has pubhc opinion on its side, 
we can see nothing extreme in the course which it has 
decided to follow, and which was ratified yesterday by 
the enthusiasm of the Chamber.!’ The commendatory 
article in the Figaro was the more remarked because 
that journal at the moment maintained an attitude of 
almost personal hostility to the Emperor. 

The most striking article was that in the Correspond- 
ant, written by Lavedan. Its effect was considerable. 
“Prussia has no avowable interest in the Peninsula; 
and she could not interfere there without being guilty 
of genuine proyocation. So that we are of those who 
applaud the firm attitude adopted by the government. 
For too long a time our courtesy has been at the ser- 
vice of other people’s aggrandizement ; we are relieved 
to find that we have become Frenchmen once more ! 
Like the Chambet, all patriotic hearts salute the 
declaration of the powers that be, rejoicing to recog- 
nize therein the old-time accent of the national pride !” 

Louis Veuillot, little oi>en to suspicion of com- 
plaisance toward any one on earth, unless perhaps the 
Pope, was quite as explicit in the Univers: “This 
declaration was the only subject of conversation last 
night in all the clubs and public places. The fiirm 
language of the government was unanimously approved. 
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and even applauded. The Prussian agents, therefore, 
will be able to inform His Majesty King William and 
M. de Bismarck that our ministers were unquestion- 
ably, on that occasion, the restrained organs of public 
opinion.” 

The Dehats, hitherto so favorable to the Cabinet, 
had shown some coolness since the begi nnin g of the 
trouble; but one of the principal editors, Saint-Marc 
Girardin, expressed approval. “As for us, we think 
that the government has dope well to speak, — we 
are wrong, — has done well to reply. What would 
have been said if the government had maintained a 
silence which the public would have considered cowardly 
and suspicious ? It would have been accused of bend- 
ing its head a second time before the cannon of Sadowa. 
It was essential to know that the parliamentary gov- 
ernment was prepared and determined to provide for 
all the requirements of the national grandeur.”^ 

1 [More extracts from the Parisian journals are given in vol. xiv, pp. 118- 
122; anil see La Gorce, vol. vi, p. 230. Says M. OUivier (p. 121) :] “There 
was no Ideally sensational opposition except in the journal of the old Bona- 
partist party, the Public, edited by DreoUe, the deputy, under the lofty 
inspiratjj^n of M. Rouher [formerly Prime Minister and at this time Presi- 
dent ^of the Senate] : ‘We do not share the excitement caused by the accept- 
, ance of the Spanish throne by the Prince of Hohenzollern’s eldest son. What 
has taken place between Berlin and Madrid seerhs to us perfectly natural. 

. . . Upon whom, then, should the popular emotion, now manifest in France, 
fall? Upon the ministers. It is the ministers whom we must call to ac- 
count for theh conduct. And when we see that M. Prim is bestirring him- 
self like a Spaniard, and that M. de Bismarck is acting like a Prussian, we 
must find out whether MM. OUivier and de Gramont are conducting them- 
selves like Frenchmen. They tell us that the Cabinet proposes to resist 
M. Prim’s project. How will it resist? England approves it, Prussia 
accepts it, and it is not impossible that Spain, for the very reason that we 
object to it, will subscribe to it. What will our ministers do then ? Make 
war on Prussia ? That would be monstrous. On Spain ? That would be 
insane.’ — No intransigeant had dared to speak like that ; so that the amaze- 
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A large number of officers, among them Albert de 
Mun, who has himself recalled the fact, offered Gra- 
mont their congratulations. 

Lyons, whose clear judgment was clouded by no 
preconceived opinion, wrote: “The declaration, how- 
ever, forcible as it was, did not go beyond the feeling 
of the country. . . . The wound inflicted by Sadowa 
on French pride had never been completely healed, — 
nevertheless, time had begun to produce the effect of 
reconciling men’s minds to what was done and could 
not be helped, and irritation was subsiding. Now this 
unhappy affair has revived all the old animosity; the 
government and the people have alike made it a point 
of honor to prevent the accession of the Prince, and 
they have gone too far to recede. I do not, however, 
believe that either the Emperor or his ministers either 
wish for war, or expect it. At this moment they con- 
fidently hope that they shall succeed, without war, in 
preventing the Prince from wearing the crown of 
Spain.” In another despatch on the same day he 
said that “the feelings of the French nation would now 
render it impossible for the government, even if they 
wished it, to acquiesce in the elevation of Prince 
Leopold to the Spanish throne.” ^ 

The declaration which France, by an immense ma- 
jority, greeted with passionate approval, aroused in 

ment was general. The Emperor was aroused and wrote to Gramont: 
*I am greatly distressed by the article in the Public, and I have let Bouher 
know it, although I am convinced that he had nothing to do with it.’ DreoUe 
at once ceased his attack : through hatred of the ministers he had declared 
against war; through servility to the Emperor, he became one of its most 
frantic supporters.” 

^ pLyons to Granville, July 7 ; Blue Book, pp. 6 and 7 (no. 10), and p. 9 
(no. 12).] 
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Europe neither surprise nor indignation, except in 
the case of some of those timid diplomatists, who take 
alarm at everything that rises above the level of their 
customary tittle-tattle. It was perfectly understood. 
The Times of July 8, in its leading article, criticised 
severely the policy of Prussia.^ 

The organ of the Conservatives, the Standard, 
expressed the same opinion as the Times. The Daily 
Telegraph, a journal with an immense circulation, 
recognized the justice of our position. “If a Hohen- 
zollern should once become firmly seated on the throne 
of Spain, by the support of Prussia' and in defiance of 
all French policy, every year would add to his power 
to play a deadly part in every struggle that might 
arise on the Rhine. Immediate humiliation, future peril, 
that is what the succession of the Prussian prince 
would really mean for France.” The Pall Mall Gazette 
jeered at the claim of the King of Prussia to be regarded 
as knowing nothing of the affair. 

^ [The Times article is quoted in full by M. Ollivier (vol. xiv, pp. 123, 124), 
and by Gramont, pp. 33, 34. The passage from the Daily Telegrafh in the 
following paragraph, is a translation of M. Ollivier’s French version, and not 
a transcript of the original.] 
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THE FOUR PACIFIC NEGOTIATIONS 

Our declaration was not inspired by the wish to 
make a rupture inevitable. It seemed to us the last 
chance to ensure peace by the commotion that it 
would cause in the hesitating purposes of the Powers 
and by the salutary reflections which it would arouse 
in the moving spirits of the affair. And so the appro- 
bation that came to us from all quarters, instead of 
depriving us of our self-possession, augmented it. In- 
stead of plunging us into extreme measures, it incited us 
to further pacific efforts, and we resumed our negotia- 
tions with the more ardor in that they no longer seemed 
to us doomed to failure.^ 

Having determined not to depart from the conse- 
crated rules of international courtesy, we could not 
appeal to Spain. Mercier had urged upon us such 
abstention as early as June £4. "‘Our opposition will 
have all the more weight in the premises, if it be aimed 
directly at Prussia and consequently inflict no wound 
on Spanish pride.” ^ 

^ “The Prussians found at Saint-Cloud and published the confidential 
telegram that I sent to the Emperor after the session. It proves the sincerity 
of the sentiments that I had just expressed in the tribune. ‘The declara- 
tion was greeted by the Chamber with emotion and tremendous applause. 
The excitement, at first, even went beyond what we expected. One would 
have said that it was a declaration of war. I took advantage of an interrup- 
tion by Cr6mieux to set the thing right. I would not allow ourselves to be 
represented as premeditating war; we desire only peace with honor.” 

Empire LtbSrcd, vol. xiv, p. 126. 

* [The question whether the French government chose the more judicious 
course in making its formal demand for the withdrawal of the candidacy at 

101 
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To appeal to Spain was to fall into the snare that 
Bismarck had set for us. Nevertheless, without enter- 
ing upon negotiations properly so-called, without a 
formal note or an ultimatum, we conceived that we 

Berlin rather than at Madrid is discussed at greater or less length by all 
the historians of the war. M. de Gramont, himself, as if conscious that his 
course in that respect was open to criticism, explains it thus : ^‘The news of 
the Prussian candidacy for the throne of Spain arrived July 3 by telegraph. 
The first act of the government was to address itself to Berlin. For there 
it was that we must look for the fait accompli which awoke our legitimate 
anxiety. At Madrid there was, as yet, only a contingency ; for the vote of 
the Cortes, although very probable, was not yet cast in Prussia’s favor. 
Moreover, the French government could not with propriety place itself 
athwart a national manifestation of the Spanish people. An intervention 
of that sort, bding contrary to the principles of our constitution, would not 
have failed to offend Spain, and to further a different result from that which 
we sought. So that, while at Madrid we confined ourselves to appealing 
to the justice and the friendly sentiments of which the Spanish statesmen 
had so often assured us, we gave expression at Berlin to our justifiable sur- 
prise and to the hope that the King’s government, following the example 
set, under similar circumstances, by England, by Russia, and by France 
herself, would consent to put aside a complication which threatened the 
repose of Europe by destroying the equilibrium of the Powers.” La France 
et la Prusse avant la Guerre, pp. 27, 28. And see Sorel, vol. i, p. 62, La 
Gorce (vol. vi, p. 198) criticizes the failure of the then government to make 
any representations to Spain when the candidacy of Leopold was being dis- 
cussed in 1869 (see Appendix C). 

“He [Gramont] turned to Prussia,” says La Gorce, “less as a statesman 
who seeks to dissipate a misunderstanding, than as an insulted person seek- 
ing reparation. If, at the outset, he proposed to call the cabinet of Berlin 
into court, prudence counselled a lessening of the danger of direct explana- 
tions by an adroit moderation in the matter of form. A contrary pre- 
occupation seems to have inspired the French minister. In the very first 
communication, the agitated brevity of the language used discloses the 
mental excitement. One is conscious of long arrears of rancor and evil 
memories, hitherto held in check and ready to overflow. Behind the haughty 
words that escape, can be discerned the irreparable words that are still held 
back- Wrath betrays itself by the very efforts that are made to dissemble 
it. One would say that it was not a diplomatic negotiation, but the pre- 
liminaries of a duel — something like the scene between Don Rodrigue and 
Gormas in the second act of Le Cid,’* vol, vi, p. 218.] 
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ought to try once more to arouse and frighten the 
Spanish government. Gramont telegraphed to Mer- 
cier : — 

“You will say to Marshal Prim that this choice is 
the worst that coidd be made, and that the national 
affront to France which results from it is very keenly 
felt by his Majesty. They who propose it to Spain, 
and who advise it, assume a very considerable respon- 
sibility before their peoples and before Europe. You 
are thoroughly familiar with the Emperor’s opinions ; 
remain on the ground on which you stand. Say that 
nothing is further from our thoughts than to seek to 
place any restraint on the liberty of the Spanish people, 
but that the test is, in very truth, too much for us. 
We hope that our appeal wiU be heeded, and that that 
friendly government, that great nation, being persuaded 
of the friendly feelings toward them by which we have 
invariably been actuated, will recognize the justice of 
our emotion at the thought that they might become 
the instrument of schemes so opposed to our political 
interests. And if, despite our legitimate representa- 
tions, the Prince of Hohenzollern should be chosen, 
however great our friendship for Spain, we should find 
ourselves in the painful necessity of not recognizing 
him.”i 

Mercier talked to no purpose — Prim paid no heed 
to him and did not pause. He continued his prepa- 
rations for the election as calmly as if we had not said 
a word. “There is nothing for us to do but go ahead,” 
he said to a Madrid banker. And he wrote to a friend : 
“I could never have believed that France would take 
this matter so much to heart ; I never dresimed that 

1 July 6-7. 
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it could give occasion for European complications which 
distress me sorely; but, at the point that we have 
reached, to withdraw would be disgraceful. Before 
all else we must save the honor of the nation. I con- 
clude therefore by saying, with my hand upon my con- 
science, and fully persuaded that we have dealt no 
blow to the warm friendship that unites us to our 
neighbors the French: ‘Forward, and long live 
Spain 

And he sent to us, through Olozaga, a circular note 
signed by Sagasta, his Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
which flouted us without concealment: “The wholly 
favorable conditions surrounding that prince and the 
cordial reception which his selection has met with in 
the public opinion of the country, afford the govern- 
ment the gratifying hope that its candidate will soon 
be chosen King by the Cortes by a great majority, and 
that thus will be brought to a close the glorious inter- 
regnum which began in September, 1868.” Lastly, 
Prim caused Salazar to republish his little book of 
October, 1869, in which he has the insolence to say 
that “It is notorious that the defeat of Montpensier 
and the Republic depends upon Napoleon’s veto. . , . 
The Prussian government did not intervene in this 
negotiation ; the Prince informed the King, at Ems, of 
his final decision, as an act of courtesy.” 

Thus Prim defied us more and more openly, hoping 
to exhaust our patience, and to drive us to the vio- 
lent measures against Spain which his friend Bismarck 

^ [See La Gorce, vol. vi, p. 220 ; Ldiautcoiirt, vol. i, pp. 2^57, 258, citing 
Darimon, Histoire d'un Jour. On July 7 Mercier telegraphed that Prim 
said to him : « ‘How can I get out of it ? I see but one way : let the Prince 
say that he finds obstacles in the way of the King’s consent, and then, 
instead of persisting, I will facilitate his withdrawal.” Gramont, p. 366.] 
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was awaiting. But our determination not to allow 
ourselves to be drawn into that course was unshaken, 
and Gramont, as calmly as if we had not felt the prick 
of the needle, telegraphed again to Mercier : — 

“In spite of Marshal Prim’s circular note and the 
communication which M. Olozaga has just made to 
me, we have too much confidence in the sentiments of 
the Spanish nation, to believe that the people at Ma- 
drid will persist in the only solution which attacks at 
once our material interests and our dignity. We shall 
pursue our friendly course of conduct, therefore, and 
shall continue to maintain, on the Spanish frontier, 
the vigilant observation necessary to put a stop to 
whatever is likely to foment disturbance in the Pen- 
insula. We shall be true to our sympathies until the 
last ; most assuredly we shall not be the first to break 
bonds which were dear to us, and which we hoped that 
we had made indissoluble.” 

Nor had we anything to hope from Bismarck, as 
represented by his retainer Thile. Gramont deter- 
mined none the less to point out how pitiful were the 
grounds upon which Thile refused all discussion. A 
despatch to Lesourd showed that we were not deceived 
by his evasions. 

“They will never make any one believe that a Prus- 
sian prince can accept the Spanish crown unless he 
has been authorized by the King, the head of his family. 
Now, if the King has authorized him, what becomes 
of the alleged ignorance of the Cabinet of Berlin, 
behind which M. de Thile has taken refuge? In the 
present case, the Kang can either permit or forbid; 
it he has not permitted, let him forbid. A few years 
ago, under analogous circumstances, the Emperor did 
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not hesitate. His Majesty publicly disavowed Prince 
Murat when he put forward his candidacy to the throne 
of Naples. We should regard a similar decision on 
King William’s part as a most friendly act toward us, 
and we should see therein a powerful guarantee of the 
desire of Prussia to strengthen the bonds that unite 
us and to assure their permanence.” ^ 

This calm refutation had no more effect than our 
representations to Prim, and we were forced to the 
conviction that we must definitely abandon negotia- 
tion and either submit to the candidacy or have re- 
course to war. But we were no more desirous of war 
than of the candidacy, and we persisted more obsti- 
nately than ever in our determination to negotiate. 

The Emperor, being aware of the secret rivalry 
between Prim and Serrano, thought that therein lay 
the means of countermining Prim. Serrano was a 
friend to France, and was on excellent terms personally 
with Napoleon III. It occurred to the Emperor to 
appeal, directly and secretly, to his friendly sentiments. 
He summoned Bartholdi, Mercier’s messenger, to Saint- 
Cloud, and ordered him to start for Madrid on the 
following day. On his arrival he was to go to the 
Regent, and request him as a personal service to the 
Emperor, for which he would always be in his debt, 
to make representations at once to Prince Antony of 
Hohenzollern, to the end that that prince should per- 
suade his son to withdraw his candidacy. Bartholdi 
asked the Emperor if it would not be more correct for 
the Ambassador himself to make this request. “No,” 
th^ Emperor replied; “you may mention it to Mer- 
cier; but immediately on your arrival go yourself to 

^ July 7. 
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Serrano, as coming on a special mission from me. 
That will have a greater effect. Insist; say to the 
marshal that I appeal to his friendship for me.’’ 

Nor did we give over making a supreme effort in 
the direction of Prussia. We could not think of seek- 
ing out Bismarck at Varzin: he would have shut the 
door in our face even more roughly than Thile had 
done. There remained but one means: to have re- 
course to the Eung of Prussia, then at Ems. We had 
not to deal with a constitutional king, in duty bound 
to hold aloof from public affairs ; William both reigned 
and governed; on all occasions he declared that his 
ministers were mere instruments, that their acts were 
simply the carrying out of his personal ideas. So 
that there was nothing irregular in our proceeding, nor 
was it the first time that the King had discussed 
matters directly with sovereigns or their representa- 
tives. This method of negotiating was dangerous only 
to ourselves, since it would all be confidential and by 
word of mouth, and there could be no exchange of 
notes which would make it possible to prove later, by 
irrefragable testimony, the rectitude and prudence of 
our procedure. We were not unaware that it is not 
in accordance with etiquette to disturb a sovereign 
when taking a cure; but the matter was urgent and 
not by our fault, and as we had no other means of 
averting the conflict, we were forced to disregard the 
proprieties to that extent. 

To give more weight to his representations to Ser- 
rano and Bang William, Gramont sought the support 
of all the powers. He telegraphed to Fleury: ‘‘We 
are convinced that the Russian ministry will see the 
impossibility of our accepting a candidacy so plainly 
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aimed against France, and we should be happy to 
learn that it will exert its influence at Berlin to fore- 
stall the complications on this subject which might 
ensue between the Emperor and Prussia.”^ 

To Malaret, at Florence, he telegraphed: “Re- 
quest M. Visconti- Venosta to direct the Italian agent 
at Madrid to exert his influence with the statesmen 
there, and especially with the Regent, to detach h im 
from an intrigue in which Prim alone has taken the 
initiative so injurious to our dignity and our in- 
terests.” * 

He urged Metternich to ask Beust, “to be good 
enough to make it clear at Berlin that, in view of the 
national irritation here, they woifld be well advised, 
in the interest of peace, to induce Prince Leopold to 
decline this candidacy.” ^ 

Gramont was especially urgent with England, from 
whom he hoped for most effective assistance. He 
suggested to Lyons, as a solution of the difficulty, 
that England might advise the voluntary withdrawal 
of his candidacy by Leopold himself, which would be 
less humiliating to Prussia than a withdrawal exacted 
or advised by the Eang. Such “a voluntary renuncia- 
tion on the part of the Prince,” said Lyons, “would, 
M. de Gramont thought, be a most fortunate solution 
of difficult and intricate questions; and he begged 
Her Majesty’s government to use all their influence 
to bring it about.” * 

Gramont telegraphed directly to La Valette, our 

^ July 6. 

2 July 17 [7 ?]. [See Granville to Lyons, July 9, Blue Booh, p. 12.] 

^ Metternich to Beust, July 8. 

^ Lyons to Granville, July 8. [Blue Booh, p. 11.] 
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Ambassador in London: ‘‘I have begged Lord Lyons 
to request Lord Granville that the English govern- 
ment be especially insistent with the Regent, to in- 
duce him to divorce his cause from that of Marshal 
Prim in this matter. If, as we hope, the Cabinets will 
of their own motion use their influence to enlighten 
Marshal Serrano concerning the perils of the intrigue 
of which Marshal Prim is the real author, we are con- 
fident that that dangerous intrigue will fail.” (July 7.) 
And on the next day, the 8th, he returned to the charge 
once more: ^"It is urgently necessary that the powers 
which are in a position to make King William listen 
to the counsels of moderation and wisdom should 
intervene without loss of time, before the true character 
of this business has been distorted by national sensi- 
tiveness. Neither the dignity of the Spanish people 
nor that of the German people is at stake ; but if the 
discussion drags on for a few days only, popular pas- 
sions will inevitably inflame it by rearousing those 
rivalries between the two countries which will be an 
additional obstacle to the government bent upon 
maintaining peace.” 

He even appealed to the States of the South, in order 
to show that he had no secret unfriendly design against 
Germany. He telegraphed to Saint-Vallier [at Wiir- 
temberg] : ‘‘I have no doubt that the German courts 

will put forth all their powers of persuasion to dis- 
suade King William from supporting the candidacy 
of the Prince of Hohenzollern ; and I am confident 
that their efforts, upheld by the patriotic good sense 
of the German nation, will not be without influence on 
the conduct of Prussia in this matter.” ^ 

^ July 8. 
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Where in these instructions, so nobly pacific and 
conciliatory in tone, can one detect the slightest trace 
of angry impatience, the slightest desire to humiliate 
the Edng of Prussia or to seek a rupture with him ? 
Explicitness is never carried to the point of discourtesy, 
and the desire to have done with the business does 
not degenerate into an impertinent demand. There 
is ‘‘neither contradiction nor hesitation,’’ as the rhet- 
oricians say, who know not the mental flexibility de- 
manded by the changing aspect of affairs. To be 
sure, he speaks now of advice, now of orders, now of 
spontaneous withdrawal, and again of enforced with- 
drawal, but the gist of the thought never varies for 
an instant, it is always the same — to obtain with- 
out war the disappearance of the candidacy. 

In fine, Gramont^ the madman, the challenger, 
was so eager to avoid war, like all of us, that he con- 
ceived the idea of telegraphing to Benedetti, to “go to 
see the Prince of Hohenzollern, in order to induce 
him to withdraw, and thereby avert the ills which his 
candidacy made inevitable.” ^ 

The Emperor, whose sensitive nature was wounded 
to the quick by the criminal conduct of a family so 
affectionately distinguished by him, would not consent 
to this step. It had seemed to him perfectly natural, 
as Gramont had suggested to Lyons and Metternich, 
that the neutral powers should, on their own initiative, 
try to obtain the Prince’s withdrawal, and he had 
himself, sent Bartholdi to suggest it to Serrano ; he 
forbade that any request whatever should be made 
directly of the Hohenzollerns in his name. As soon 

^ July 8 , 1 A.M. [M. Benedetti had, meanwhile (July 7), been ordered to 
Ems to negotiate directly with the Edng. See Sorel, vol. i, p. 90.] 
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as the despatch to Benedetti was placed before him 
he wrote to Gramont : — 

“Mt dear Duke, — I have received your despatches. 
I deem it neither advisable nor dignified on my part to 
write to the King of Prussia or to the princes of Hohen- 
zollern. Moreover, I think that you should not tell 
Benedetti to go to the Prince. It is with Prussia, and 
with her alone, that we have to do. It is not consist- 
ent with our dignity to implore the Prince to withdraw. 
I beg you therefore to countermand the instruction to 
Benedetti on this subject. He must not think that the 
sentiment of the nation rejects the idea of war.” 

Gramont at once telegraphed to Benedetti (July 9) : 
“You must not see the Prince of HohenzoUern ; the 
Emperor does not wish any overture made to him.” 

At this juncture Olozaga came of his own motion 
to propose that he should himself attempt the mission 
to the Hohenzollerns which the Emperor regarded 
as inconsistent with his dignity, but which he would 
have been overjoyed to see others attempt. Olozaga, 
offended that so momentous a negotiation should 
have been carried on without his being concerned 
in it, could not resign himself to the idea that the 
destiny of his country should be arranged without 
his knowledge; he was eager to prove that it was 
not so simple a matter as they thought to do without 
his assistance, and he burned to repay Prim in his 
own coin. Moreover, he had a sincere sympathy 
for France and the Emperor, and would have been 
happy to spare them the perils of a terrible war. In 
his meditations on the subject, it occurred to him 
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that he might be able, through the medium of Strat, 
the Roumanian agent, an alert, shrewd, intelligent 
man who stood well with the Hohenzollern family, 
to bring Leopold to the withdrawal which the whole 
body of European diplomacy was about to seek, prob- 
ably in vain. He sent him an urgent summons 
during the night. At four in the morning Strat found 
him pacing the floor in extreme agitation. 

‘‘If the Hohenzollern candidacy,” he said, “is a 
pretext for war, planned by Bismarck and desired by 
the Emperor, there is nothing to be done; if, as is 
possible, it is mainly an ambitious proceeding on the 
part of the Hohenzollern family, perhaps they might 
be persuaded not to persist. You have friendly re- 
lations with that family; are you willing to under- 
take a mission to them with the object of securing the 
withdrawal which would save the whole situation 

^ All these details and those which follow were given to me by Strat and 
by Olozaga, [The text leaves the date of Strat’s mission in some uncer- 
tainty, but the memoirs of the King of Roumania supply explicit informa- 
tion on this point as well as with regard to the circumstances under which 
the mission was undertaken. Under date of July 6 we find what follows : — 

“Meanwhile the storm aroused by the Spanish question has upset every- 
thing, and Prince Charles [he was proclaimed King of Roumania only in 
1881] is suspected of having conspired behind the scenes with the alleged 
foes of France! 

*‘As soon as Strat hears these charges, he goes to the Due de Gramont, 
to ask him if it is true that Prince Charles is supposed to be concerned in 
his brother’s candidacy. The duke replies frankly that he cannot deny 
it, and concludes with these significant words: ‘The moment that Prince 
Charles conspires against French interests, it is no more than fair fighting 
to do our utmost to overturn him, and indeed to begin right there in case 
of war with Prussia, in order to satisfy to some extent public opinion which 
has many a time reproached the Emperor for putting a HohenzoUem on 
the Danube!* 

“In vain did Strat try to convince the Due de Gramont that Prince 
Charles had had absolutely no part in Prince Leopold’s candidacy. When 
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Strat asked for time to reflect; lie had not time 
to communicate with his government, and he was 
afraid of interfering with its plans. 

“In short,” said Olozaga, “you do not consent, 
but neither do you refuse. I will go and talk with 
the Emperor about it.” 

He was, in truth, too shrewd to make the venture 
carelessly. He went, therefore, to the Emperor and 
asked him whether he did or did not want war ; whether 
the Hohenzollern affair was simply an opportunity 
to restore the equilibrium that was destroyed in 1866, 
and whether an inopportune interference on his part 
would thwart it. If the Emperor desired peace, 
he thought that he could assure it by getting rid of 
the candidacy. And he explained how. 

The Emperor replied without hesitation that he 
did desire peace; he had no interest to be subserved 
by war, and was not seeking a pretext for it. His 

he saw that the duke turned a deaf ear to his protestations, he begged him 
to maintain a neutral attitude with regard to Roumania for five days, 
agreeing to furnish* him within that time proofs of the loyalty of the Prince 
of Roumania’ s purposes, and thus to destroy the tissue of falsehoods spread 
broadcast in the French capital by the subversive faction of the Roumanian 
opposition. . . . 

“ Two hours later, Strat started for Sigmaringen, in order to inform Prince 
Antony of the state of affairs.” 

Lehautcourt (vol. i, p. 259) cites Darimon {Eistoire d^un Jour) for the 
statement that before leaving Paris, on July 8, “M. Strat deemed it neces- 
sary to have an imderstanding with M. Olozaga.” It will be seen that 
some of M. Ollivier’s statements are inconsistent with the passages quoted, 
notably as to Olozaga’s initiative, and as to the stipulation that Gramont 
should be kept in ignorance of the affair; but the details are important 
only because it is evident that this mission of Strat had much to do with 
the later withdrawal of Prince Leopold’s candidacy ; so that if, as there was 
every reason to anticipate, war had' been avoided by that withdrawal, it 
would have been so avoided from no higher motive than the safeguarding 
of the Hohenzollern interests in Roumania.] 
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sole preoccupation was that no blow should be dealt 
at the interests of France. If he were satisfactorily 
assured of that, he would ask for nothing naore. Al- 
though he did not believe in the success of StraFs 
attempt, he would be glad to have it made, provided 
that his name was not involved in it. 

Olozaga at once sent for Strat again and repeated 
this conversation. As he still hesitated, Olozaga pro- 
posed to take him to the Emperor. He agreed, on 
condition that no one should be informed of the inter- 
view, for if it should be made known, the success of the 
mission it was proposed to entrust to him would be- 
come impossible. He went to Saint-Cloud secretly 
at two in the morning. The Emperor told him how 
earnestly he desired him to undertake the mission 
of which Olozaga had spoken to him, and again ex- 
pressed his pacific opinions in such wise that Strat 
ceased to doubt their sincerity. 

Thereupon Strat said: ^‘Sire, my intervention 
will not be effective unless I have something to offer 
in return for the sacrifice that I shall ask. Now there 
is a group of Roumanians here in Paris, whom M. 
de Gramont receives and who are conspiring against 
Prince Charles. The duke [Gramont] himself has 
expressed himself in very harsh terms concerning 
the Prince, whom he accuses of being an accomplice 
in his brother’s candidacy, and he threatens to assist 
at overthrowing him in order to satisfy public opinion, 
which has many a time reproached the Emperor for 
placing a Hohenzollern on the Danube. Furthermore, 
Austria is ill-disposed. Your Majesty must authorize 
me to assure Prince Antony against this threefold 
menace, and to promise him, without fear of the promise 
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being disavowed, that his son, far from having to 
fear the ill-will of the French government, can, if oc- 
casion arise, rely on its support.” 

The Emperor made the promises that Strat requested, 
and the latter accepted the mission, demanding 
that neither Gramont nor any one else should be 
informed of it. The Emperor promised secrecy, 
and his most abundant favor if he should succeed; 
and, thanking Olozaga anew for his initiative, said 
to h i m : “This is the last arrow that we have in our 
quiver; I shall be very much surprised if it reaches 
the mark, but it would make me very happy.” 

Strat started at once for Dusseldorf, to find out 
where the Hohenzollern princes were. 

Thus four pacific efforts — that upon Serrano at 
Madrid, that upon Bang William at Ems, that upon 
the Hohenzollern princes at Sigmaringen, and that 
upon the friendly cabinets — were about to meet 
and blend and assist one another, although each was 
ignorant of the others, — all four tending to the same 
end: to maintain peace by the withdrawal of the 
candidacy; all four conceived, encouraged, or guided 
by the Emperor or his ministers, those so-called 
quarrel-seekers, on the alert for a pretext for war ! ^ 

^ P[ much regret that M. OUivier has thought it best to omit here three 
or four pages of his main work in which he gives some instances of the harry- 
ing of the ministry by politicians and the press during the days immediately 
following the declaration of July 6. I quote, however, one passage charac- 
teristic of both the parties concerned. On July 7] “ I was just entering the 
legislative hall, when Jules Favre, taking the floor, asked that the adjourned 
debate should be assigned for the next day or the day after that. I simply 
requested the Chamber to postpone the debate. — ‘Indefinitely?’ cried 
Jules Favre ; ‘so that you can have a change to take a flyer on the Bourse ? ’ 
— I could hardly feel that that vile insinuation was aimed at me, as I had 
not a share of anything dealt in on the Bourse ; but I could not endure it. 
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According to my habit, I walked straight up to the insulter. ‘ To whom does 
M. Jules Favre address the words he just uttered ? ’ My threatening glance 
and gesture said : Ts it to those who sit on the ministerial benches ? ’ There- 
upon, according to his habit, he beat a retreat under cover of an inojBPensive 
generality. ... ‘To all who speculate,’ he replied. I rejoined: ‘When 
the government considers that it is in a position to furnish the Chamber 
with useful information, it will itself invite discussion ; it will allow no one 
else the privilege of fixing a day for that purpose. Surely, if there is a re- 
proach from which the present government is immune, it is that of conceal- 
ing anything whatever from this Chamber, since the interpellation of one 
of its members sufioiced to cause it to explain an event which, so far as the 
government was concerned, was only a day or two old. The Chamber and 
the country may rest assured that we shall not fail, under the present circum- 
stances, to unite, as always, firmness with moderation ; that we shall forget 
neither what the Chamber wants nor what the country wants ; but we refuse 
to engage prematurely in reckless and imconsidered discussions.* *’ VEmfite 
lAhiraly vol. xiv, pp. 143, 144. 
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gbamont’s negotiations with the powebs 

Although our four negotiations were carried on 
contemporaneously, it is important to take them up 
separately, in order to follow them the more readily 
in their logical interdependence; and as the action 
of the friendly cabinets was, in some sense, the frame 
in which the private interventions at Madrid, Ems, 
and Sigmaringen followed their course, I ishall describe 
that first of all. ^ 

The powers had replied to our request, each 
after its own fashion., Gortchakoff failed to justify 
the hope that the Emperor had placed in Russia: 
he sneered at our sensitiveness. ‘‘When another 
HohenzoUern prince procured himself to be proclaimed 
Ejng by the Roumanians, despite the opposition of 
Russia, but with the support of France,’’ he said, 
“you confined yourselves to remonstrances and 
accepted the accomplished fact. Do as much now. 
You ask our assistance, but France is Russia’s debtor ; 
it would be necessary for her to give conciliatory 
pledges touching the Orient. Not that there is a 
question of a revision of the humiliating treaty of 
1856, which Russia endures with pain; she under- 

^ [On the subject of this chapter, generally, see Sorel, vol. i, pp. 61-71, 
140-148 ; Welschinger, vol. i, Chap, vi ; La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 148-157, 182- 
188; Taxile Delord, Eistoire du Second Empire, vol. vi, pp. 132 ff., 145 
167.] 
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stands that France is not alone, and that she can 
act only in concert with England.” Later, to Fournier, 
the attache of the legation at St. Petersburg, Gort- 
chakoff, admitted the malevolence of his expressions. 
^"France,” he said, ‘‘needed a lesson.” ^ 

The Tsar, on the other hand, seemed touched by 
Napoleon’s confidence.. He bade Fleury to inform 
him that he had strong reasons for thinking that the 
intrigue woven by Marshal Prim would not succeed.^ 
He wrote to King William, counseling moderation 
and abstention. Although William replied that he 
had nothing to do with the offer made to the Prince 
of Hohenzollern, and that his government was not 
a party to the negotiation, the Tsar sent still another 
despatch, which he read to Fleury, in which he press- 
ingly besought his uncle to order the Prince to with- 
draw. “By such a command, the King would cease 
to be interested in the candidacy, which would then 
become purely a Spanish affair, and would not be 
long in disappearing in discord, before the disapproval 
of all Europe.” “War would be a European calamity,” 
the Tsar added to Fleury, ^^of which the Revolution 
would reap all the profit. Say to your government 
that I will do all that I can to prevent it, within the 
limits of my advice and influence. My good-will 
toward the Emperor cannot be questioned: recently 
the Due d’Aumale and some of his people formed 
the plan of coming here to visit Grand Duke Con- 
stantine and making the tour of Russia ; I sent word 

^ [See Letautcourt, vol. i, pp. 196-204, 253-256 ; Sorel, vol. i, p. 96 ; La 
Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 234-235 ; Welschinger, vol. i, p. 222. See also Sir A. 
Buchanan to Granville, July 9 and 11, Blue Booh, p. 49.] 

2 Fleury to Gramont, July 9. And see La France et la Russie in 1870, by 
Comte Fleury. 
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to the Orleans princes that after the recent vote of 
the Chamber, their journey to Russia seemed to me 
inopportune/’ ^ 

Beust never refused us his good words. He wrote 
to his ambassador at Berlin: "‘The French nation 
has held in check the sentiments to which the aggran- 
dizement of Prussia in Germany gave birth in its mind ; 
but that suspicion, hardly overcome, would not only 
be rearoused, but would reach the point of serious 
disquiet, if an attempt should be made to bring Spain 
under Prussian influence by placing on the throne 
a member of the royal family of Prussia. Your Ex- 
cellency will not conceal from the statesmen of Prussia 
that we can see danger of genuine agitation in the 
candidacy of Prince Leopold, and will express our 
strong desire that love of peace and the King’s lofty 
intelligence may prevent the irruption into European 
politics of an element of discord so full of menace.” ^ 

Visconti-Venosta, who was much more circumspect, 
expressed the same hopes at Berlin, and was more 
insistent at Madrid, although still with reserve. He 
instructed his representative, Cerutti, to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, until the decision of the Cortes, 
any advice might be tendered ; it was therefore proper 
for the governments friendly to Spain to point out the 
extreme gravity of a situation, the peacefifl outcome 
of which depended solely on the wisdom and politic 

1 Fleury to Gramont, July 12. This conversation proves how untrue 
it is that the understanding between the Czar and King William concern- 
ing the Hohenzollem candidacy was reached at Ems. He would not have 
advised the withdrawal of a candidacy to which he had given his approval. 
[Note of M. Ollivier in vol. xiv, p. 153.] 

^ Beust to von Mxmch, July 6. [See Sorel, vol. i, p. 71 ; Lehautcourt, 
vol. i, p. 248 and n.] 
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spirit of her representatives. The Italian minister 
was directed to insist on the tremendous responsibility 
which the Cortes would assume in raising to the throne 
a prince whose accession would be the signal for a 
European war ; he was to express, in the name of his 
government, the fear that a monarchy founded under 
such auspices, far from giving to Spain the security 
and repose to which she aspired, would e^ose her to 
fresh trials and fresh perils. He was even authorized 
to support the English Ambassador, and to see how 
far the two nations could agree upon a common course.^ 

The South German States did not give us the assist- 
ance that Gramont expected from them. They showed 
once more how blind was the policy which exalted 
defence of their territory into a dogma, and they began 
to turn their backs on us. The weather-cock of Wiir- 
temberg, Varrrbiihler, whose views Saint-Vallier was 
too ready to share, began to turn. Although not in 
a position to judge of the imperative reasons for our 
declaration of the 6th, he had the assurance to regret 
that our “confidence in the justice of our cause did 
not advise more moderation in its form” ; and he 
pretended to be amazed and alarmed.^ 

Bray, with more sincerity and downrightness, was 
no more encouraging. He said to Cadore: “If war 
should break out between France and Prussia, our 
position would be most embarrassing; for while, on 
the one hand, it is beyond question that the affair is 
of no interest to Bavaria, we could not, on the other 

^ Malaret to Gramont; Layard to Granville [July 10, Blue Book, p. 18]; 
Paget to Granville [July 9 and 12, Blue Book, pp. 29, SO. See also Sorel, 
vol. i, p. 95 ; Lelmutcourt, vol. i, p. 249.] 

2 [Lehautcourt, vol. i, pp. S38 and n., 340 and n.] 
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hand, remain unmoved by the invasion of German 
territory by a French army, on the pretext that Spain 
has summoned a Prussian prince to govern her. Prus- 
sia denies all participation in the matter of the Prince’s 
candidacy; she says that it is no affair of hers, and 
people are beginning to think that, if you are not 
satisfied with that assertion, it must be that your 
government proposes to seize this opportunity to 
recur to the events of 1866. The line of conduct 
followed by your government and the language of 
its journals give some probability to these suspicions; 
you make our situation very difficult. I have always 
maintained that the treaties of alliance are defensive 
in character ; if Prussia could with any show of justice 
accuse you of being the aggressors, and say that your 
armies first crossed the frontier, we should be obliged 
to enter the field against you, which I should deeply 
regret, for Bavaria has never had reason to do aught 
but praise France, and of all the German states it 
is the one where the public feeling is most favorable 
to you.” ^ 

The English Cabinet failed to see what a decisive 
influence it might exert. With a word, if it had chosen, 
it could have stopped the war; it would have been 
enough for it to say: “A rule of international law, 
originated by us in Belgium, and submitted to by 
us in Greece, forbids every great power to place one 
of its reigning house on a foreign throne, without the 
consent of Europe first obtained. We consider that 

1 July 13. [See Lehautcourt, vol. i, p. 339. As to the immediate action 
of the Bavarian and Wiirtemberg governments after the declaration of war, 
see despatches of Sir H. Howard and Mr. Gordon to Earl Granville, July 17, 
in Blue Booh, No. 3, p. 1.] 
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there is occasion^ under circumstances which threaten 
the peace of the world, to summon a conference to inquire 
into the value of this rule and to determine how far 
it should be made applicable to the candidacy put 
forward in Spain.’’ 

This proposition, which, if made by us, would have 
been met with a curt refusal by Prussia and Spain, 
was, on the contrary, certain of acceptance if England 
had taken the initiative in it. Our assent would have 
been immediate, that of Austria and Italy would not 
have been long delayed, nor that of Russia. Bismarck 
would have grumbled, but his King would not have 
listened to him; the conference would have been 
held, and would have settled the dispute. 

The English Cabinet could make up its mind neither 
to approve nor to blame nor to hold aloof ; its conduct 
was two-faced, sordid, and cowardly. It supported 
us as if we were in the right, and seemed to contest 
our claim as if it had not supported us. Granville 
received in a cold and embarrassed way Gramont’s 
appeal for his assistance: he realized the agitation 
that must have been aroused in France by news which 
had surprised himself no little; he thought, however, 
that we had perhaps taken a little too much to 
heart a fact the consequences of which did not seem 
to him of such grave importance as the imperial govern- 
ment attributed to it. He regretted that Gramont 
had used such forcible language to Werther ; he won- 
dered whether the attitude we had felt called upon 
to assume was not calculated of itself to create more 
serious complications than those which would be 
caused by the incident itself. However, coming to 
the point, he declared that he was ready to ‘‘use what 
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influence they [the government] might possess both 
with Prussia and with Spain; and without any pre- 
tension to dictate to either power they would advise 
them to take into their most serious consideration . • . 
all the bearings of this question/’ ^ 

Strange language ! If dynastic questions in Spain 
were of so little consequence, why did Palmerston 
threaten Louis-Philippe with war in case the Due 
d’Aumale should become the Queen’s husband? and 
why did he manifest such indignation when Mont- 
pensier became the husband of the Infanta ? ^ Would 
Granville himself have remained unmoved and dumb 
if he had been informed that Prince Napoleon was 
about to be chosen King of Spain ? 

Gladstone, to whom La Valette expressed his regret 
at Granville’s lukewar^l attitude, replied: “We must 
begin cautiously. We knew nothing of the question at 
issue, and we do not as yet know the details.” They 
did in fact begin very cautiously, and with abundance 
of circumlocution . and reservations. They instructed 
their ambassadors at Berlin and Madrid to counsel 
prudence, avoiding any discussion of Spain’s right 

1 [Granville to Lyons, July 6, Blue Book, p. 2.] 

2 [The so-called question of the Spanish Marriages nearly involved 
France and England in war in 1846. The young Queen Isabella, and her 
sister, Maria Luisa, were both a marievy and Lord Palmerston, then Foreign 
Minister in the government of Lord John Russell, strove to defeat the en- 
deavors of the government of Louis Philippe to obtain a preponderant 
influence in Spain by marrying the Queen to the King’s fourth son, the Due 
d’Aumale. In the end, the Queen married her cousin, and the hand of the 
younger princess was bestowed on the Diic de Montpensier, fifth son of 
Louis Philippe, who, as we have seen, was a candidate for the Spanish throne 
in 1870. See the Life of Viscount Palmerston, by Sir Henry Bulwer (Lord 
Dalling), who was British Minister at Madrid and Palmerston’s chief agent 
in the affair, and Sir Spencer Walpole’s Life of Lord John Russell; also the 
Memoirs of Charles C. F. Greville, 2d Series.] 
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to choose her own sovereign, and any appearance 
of putting pressure on Germany, or any admission 
that the accession of a Hohenzollern would justify the 
immediate recourse to arms which Prance threatened. 
'‘Her Majesty’s government,” Granville wrote to 
Loftus, "certainly hope, and they cannot but believe, 
that this project of which they have been hitherto 
ignorant, has not received any sanction from the 
King. ... [I venture, therefore, to hope that] the 
King [and his advisers] will find it consistent with 
their own views [of what is best for Spain] effectually 
to discourage a project fraught with risk to the best 
interests of that country. . . . The King of Prussia, 
whose reign has brought about so signal an aggran- 
dizement of that country, has now an opportunity 
not less signal of exercising a wise and disinterested 
magnanimity, with the certain effect of conferring 
an inestimable service on Europe by the maintenance 
of its peace.” ^ 

He instructed his ambassador at Madrid, Layard, 
"while carefully abstaining from employing any lan- 
guage calculated to offend them [the Spanish gov- 
ernment], to use every pressure upon them which, 
in your judgment, may contribute to induce them 
to abandon the project of conferring the throne of 
Spain on Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern.” ^ 

This advice was, in reality, given in the interest of 
Prussia rather than in ours. Granville, although 
personally inclined toward France, was swayed by 
the Queen's German predilections. As for Gladstone, 
his sympathies were absolutely Prussian. Both alike 

1 [Granville to Loftus, July 6, Blue Book, p. 3.] 

^ [Granville to Layard, July 7, Blue Book, p. 5.] 
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regarded the greatness of Prussia as a British interest. 
They dreaded war from motives of sincere philan- 
thropy, but also because they feared that it might 
result too favorably for us. This fact is confirmed 
by the testimony of the Prussian Ambassador, Berns- 
dorff. He frequently heard it said, in the most 
aristocratic and most influential English clubs, that, 
while they esteemed highly the genius and ability of 
Bismarck, as well as the valor of the Prussian army, 
they considered that Napoleon’s qualities as a states- 
man and the valor of the French army should be 
rated much higher.^ 

The overtures of friendly diplomacy had no success 
at Berlin. Thile persisted in his sneering reticence, 
and began, by his telegranas to his agents, the cynical 
series of Prussian impostures. “Prussia had never in- 
terfered in the choice of a monarch in Spain; any 
confidential discussion of details with France had 
been prevented by the tone that the French ministry 

^ Bemsdorff, Im Kam'pfe fur Freussens Ehre, p. 618. [As to the attitude 
of England in the early days of July, see La Gorce, vol. vi, p. 234 ; Sorel, 
vol. i, pp. 70, 71 ; Lehautcourt, vol. i, pp. 246-248 and notes ; Welschinger, 
vol. i, pp. 224-228 ; also Granville to Layard, July 8, Blue Boole, p. 9 ; Layard 
to Granville, July 7 and 10, Ibid., pp. 14, 18. The following passage occurs 
at this point in M. OUivier’s larger work (vol. xiv, p. 160) : — ] 

hazardous argument on Gramont’s part came near arresting the 
intervention of England. He had said to Lyons [Lyons to Granville, July 8, 
Blue Book, p. 10] that we had begun to prepare for war, although in reality 
we had done nothing at all ; he hoped thus to arouse the apprehensions of 
the English Cabinet and to make its action more energetic. The contrary 
result was on the point of being produced. ‘The Council considered whether 
it was worth while to continue to seek an amicable solution when the facts 
spoke more loudly than padfic exhortations, and whether it would not be 
wdl to wait until things had calmed down a little, so that the voices of 
fri^ds could make themselves heard.’ [This seems to be a paraphrase .of a 
passage in Granville to Lyons, July 9, Blue Book, p. 12.] La Valette’s 
explanations put an end to this hesitation.” 
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had assumed in its public utterances in the Assembly.” ^ 
Two falsehoods coupled together : the French ministry 
spoke in the Chamber on the 6th, and a confidential 
discussion of details had been declined on the 4th. 

Nor had European diplomacy any better fortune 
at Madrid. The skill with which we had avoided 
offending Spanish sentiment had placed Prim in a 
difficult position. Neither Serrano nor Sagasta had 
been admitted to the secret of his plot; indeed, Sa- 
gasta had given his word in good faith to Mercier 
that there had been no letters exchanged between 
Prim and Bismarck. Prim, being unable to disclose 
his base performance to them, took refuge definitely 
in the mystification that he had outlined to Mercier. 
He played the part of an innocent man, surprised 
at the excitement he had caused, and shocked by the, 
news he had received from Paris : he had had no 
evil intention against France or her Emperor; he 
had had no suspicion that either could take alarm 
at an arrangement suggested solely by the urgent 
necessity of putting an end to a disastrous interregnum. 
It had been kept a secret only to avoid premature 
discussion, which might have blocked the solution; 
the purpose of offending the Emperor had been so 
far from his mind that he expected to go to Vichy 


^ [Under date of July 13, Busch quotes the following as having been 
dictated to him by Bismarck for publication in “other papers” (than the 
oflSdal Norddeutsche Zeitung) : “It cannot be denied that a Spanish govern- 
ment- disposed to promote the cause of peace, and to abstain from con- 
spiring with France, would be of some value to us. But if, some fourteen 
days ago, the Emperor Napoleon had addressed himself confidentially to Ber- 
lin, or indicated that the affair was attracting attention, Prussia, instead 
of adopting an indifferent attitude, would have cooperated in pacifying public 
opinion in Paris.” Bismarck : Some Secret Papers, etc., vol. i, p. 35.] 
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and obtain his concurrence at the same time that 
Prince Leopold was to inform Napoleon IH, directly, 
of his candidacy. He gave an appearance of sin- 
cerity to these outrageous but not yet unmasked 
falsehoods, by feigning to assist us to extricate our- 
selves from the embarrassment into which he had 
unwittingly” led us. 

‘‘How are we to get out of it ? ” he said to Mercier. 
“I see but one way: let the Prince inform me that 
he has met with obstacles to the Eang's consent; 
then I myself will facilitate his withdrawal.”^ 

“Take the initiative,” said Mercier. 

■ How could he have taken it? He knew that the 
Eung’s consent was granted, and he can hardly have 
thought of obtaining its revocation. He replied that 
he could not do it, and asked Mercier not to disclose 
the fact that he had suggested that way out for us. 
Meanwhile there was no change in his official conduct. 
Sagasta and he received in a friendly way the well- 
meant representations of Layard and the other dip- 
lomatic agents; they repeated, as often as any one 
wished, that the Spanish government had never had 
any idea of forming an alliance with Prussia, or of 
taking any step hostile to France, and that it was as 
desirous as possible to find a way out of the difficulty 
into which it had fallen without suspecting it. But they 
held out no hope of the withdrawal of the candidacy ; 
they did not go beyond evasions, and did not post- 
pone for a day the meeting of the Cortes, still appointed 
for July 20. 

Prim and his acolytes conceived once more the 
lofty fantasy of making sport of us, while lulling 

^ [Mercier to Gramont, July 7 ; see Gramont, pp. 63, 366.] 
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our suspicions by deceitful assurances. they 

said to Mercier, ^‘lay so much stress on this date 
of the 20th of July ? Let the days pass quietly with- 
out worrying us and without getting excited your- 
self. The state of public opinion • has changed ma- 
terially: at the outset the Hohenzollern candidacy 
seemed sure of unanimous acceptance; to-day it is 
doubtful if it obtains a majority; our army will not 
care about fighting for a German prince who is a grand- 
son of Murat; do not you oppose the free expression 
of the national will. There is no surer way of getting 
rid of Prince Leopold.” 

Mercier, from policy, pretended to be taken in by 
this buncombe. ‘^My r61e, which is not an easy one,” 
he wrote to Gramont, "‘is, while doing my utmost to 
influence public opinion, to make it easier for individ- 
uals to change sides. Be good enough therefore, I 
pray you, not to impute to weakness what I may do 
to that end. A certain amount of careful handling 
will take nothing from the firmness of my attitude 
and my language. I am as distrustful as I ought to 
be, believe me.” ^ 

Gramont did not take seriously what seemed to 
be so far from serious, and neither he nor the Cabinet 
nor the Emperor halted in the measures they were 
taking. 

Thus the intervention of the powers had failed 
at Berlin and at Madrid. On the other hand, the 
secret personal negotiation of the Emperor with Ser- 
rano was wholly successful. Gramont, knowing that 
Mercier had been let into the secret by Bartholdi, 
thought that he should confirm, by his instructions as 

^ From a private letter. 
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responsible official chief, those of the Emperor. On 
the 9th, the day following the Regent’s return to 
Madrid, he urged Mercier to call upon him and to 
say to him that, '"at the point which affairs have now 
reached, he alone can ensure peace to Europe by 
representations to the Eang of Prussia and the Prince 
of Hohenzollern. Add that France, together with 
the whole world, will be grateful to him, and that the 
government of the Emperor will never forget so mag- 
nanimous an action.” ^ 

Is this the language of a minister "whose deliberate 
purpose it was to precipitate a rupture and to make 
the most of the quarrel instead of putting an end to 
it?” 

‘Bartholdi reached Madrid in the morning of July 
10. Having communicated his instructions to Mercier, 
he hastened incontinently to Serrano, and laid before 
him, with adroit earnestness, the Emperor’s wish. 
Serrano, since he had been unable to keep his en- 
gagements with Montpensier, had lost interest in 
the search for a king, and had accepted the Hohen- 
zollern without objection. The news from Paris 
had roused him from his torpor. He would have 
been very glad to draw back, but being very careful 
not to step outside of his constitutional rdle, and 
having also given his assent, he dared not follow his 
impulse. He was lavish of friendly words to Mefcier, 
assuring him of his good-will : he had not realized 
what he was doing. He defended Prim and repeated 
the cock-and-bull stories that the latter had told him ; 
he even denied that there had been letters exchanged 
between Prim and the Prince. And after all this 


^ Gramont to Mercier, July 8. 
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was said, lie added with premeditated candor: ‘'To 
say, after that, that he is not concerned in it — no, 
indeed, for one tells many lies in this sort of business.” ^ 

The confidence in him manifested by the Emperor 
touched him more than all the arguments of Mercier 
and Layard and the other diplomats, and decided him 
to venture what his personal inclination prompted. 
He promised Bartholdi to send some one to Prince 
Leopold; neither the ministers nor Olozaga were to 
be informed of a mission which he deemed himself 
bound to regard as of a mysterious and wholly pri- 
vate nature. He informed Prim alone. That hypo- 
critical confederate of Bismarck was careful not to 
discourage him; he relied on Leopold’s firmness and 
his loyalty to Bismarck and himself, and had no doubt 

^ [Mercier to Gramont, July 9 and 10. See the despatches in full in 
Benedetti, Ma Mission en Prusse, 434j- 436. The words quoted by M. 
OUivier do not appear in either despatch.] 

Serrano being in Paris in 1884, 1 requested Darimon, whom at that time I 
still regarded as a friend, to see him and to ask him in my name the fol- 
lowing questions : 1. Who conceived the idea of the Hohenzollem candidacy ? 
Marshal Serrano declared that he was absolutely ignorant. He did not 
learn of the candidacy until Prim’s return from hunting in the mountains 
of Toledo ; that is to say, July 1, 1870. He was unable to make any oppo- 
sition to the choice because he had no other to offer ; because the character 
of Prince Leopold had been highly praised to him ; and especially because 
he was assured that that candidacy would give rise to no complications with 
Prance. The ex-Regent knew nothing of the steps that had been taken by 
M. de Ranees at Berlin in March, 1869, and had aroused the suspicion and 
susceptibility of the Imperial government. 2. What part did Prim play ? 
The marshal was very reserved on this subject. He declared that Prim told 
him nothing of what he did. 'Hie Cortes had given Prim carte blanche. 
It was to that body alone that Prim owed an account of the machinery set 
to work to discover a candidate. He put forward Prince Leopold, but the 
Council of Ministers assembled at La Granja under the presidency of the 
Regent did not ask him how he had set about attaining his end. [Note of 
M. OUivier, vol. xiv, p. 165.] 
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that the Regent’s messenger would be met with 
an immovable refusal. Whereupon, turning upon 
Serrano, he would have said to him : “ Inasmuch 
as the Prince is determined to go on to the end, the 
honor of the noble Spanish nation compels us to 
follow him.” But as he preferred not to give his 
assent to a step of which he desired and anticipated 
the failure, he got the Regent to agree that he should 
be supposed to have known nothing about it. 

On the 10th, at nine in the evening, Serrano wrote 
to Mercier : “He started at half after five. Silence !” 
The messenger whose departure was thus announced 
was the Regent’s nephew and secretary. General Lopez 
Dominguez, an officer of unusual distinction. He was 
to go to Sigmaringen, there to lay before the head of 
the family the weighty reasons which necessitated the 
withdrawal of Prince Leopold’s candidacy. He was 
also, in the event that it should become necessary, 
accredited to the King of Prussia and to Bismarck. 

By this very act of accrediting his messenger to the 
King and Bismarck as well as to the Hohenzollems, 
Serrano in his turn confirmed what we were hearing 
on all sides, that both had had a share in the con- 
spiracy.^ 

This step on the Regent’s part was aii important 
one: it would become decisive only in case it were 
not thwarted by the will of the King of Prussia. Thus 
the negotiation that we had undertaken with him at 
Ems overshadows the other diplomatic incidents. 

^ [On this whole subject, see Appendix C. Also La Gorce, voL vi, pp. 
251-253 ; Sorel, voL i, pp. 106, 107 ; Lehautcourt, voL i, pp. 257-259.] 



CHAPTER X 


THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE KING OF PRUSSIA AT 

EMS^ 

The idea of a negotiation at Ems once agreed upon, 
we did not hesitate concerning the plenipotentiary 
to be sent thither. Public opinion, in its frantic rage, 
attacked our ambassador at Madrid as well as him at 
Berlin. Even in the only journal that had an official 
character, the Constitutionnely there were some sharp 
criticisms of Benedetti. We were advised to recall 
both him and Mercier: both alike were blamed for 
not detecting the Hohenzollern plot, and Benedetti 
especially for leaving us in ignorance of Prussia’s am- 
bitious views, and for not advising us of her under- 
standing with Russia. 

It was not true that Benedetti had not warned us of 
the ambitious views of Bismarck and the Prussian 
government : he had done so often, and, in particular, 
in his fine despatch of January, 1870, which I analyzed 
in its proper place,^ and he had neglected no opportunity 
of reminding us that the understanding with Russia 
was one of the means of action held in readiness by 
that ambition. But, after he had informed us of it, 
he had been too reassuring in recent months, repre- 
senting it to us as postponed and forgotten. 

It was true that in 1869 he had advised his govern- 
ment of the Hohenzollern candidacy ; but he was en- 

^ [On the subject of this chapter, generally, see infra, Appendix I.] 

2 [This despatch is given by Benedetti, p. 284.] 
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titled to no great credit, as the majority of the German 
newspapers were full of the scheme. But it was in 
March, 1870, that Benedetti should have detected the 
plot ; and not only did he fail to do it, but he allowed 
himself to be deceived concerning the cause of the 
presence of the Hohenzollern princes at Berlin, al- 
though he should have been put on his guard by the 
alarm of the preceding year.^ 

If we had complied with the demand of public 
opinion by tossing to it, as scapegoats, the two ambassa- 
dors, we should have cast off our own responsibility 
amid universal applause. We were not even tempted 
to do it. Urged onward by the course of events, 
having no time to investigate the conduct of Mercier 
and Benedetti, we resolved the doubt in their favor. 
We caused a cessation of the attacks in the Constitu- 
tionnel, we kept Mercier at his post, and we entrusted 
the much-abused Benedetti with the negotiation with 
King William at Ems. Was not this protecting and 
shielding him more efficaciously than by a declaration 
from the tribune or in the press, of which we had not 
at hand the necessary elements, and which would have 
givm rise to irritating and fruitless disputes ? Bene- 
detti afterward ill requited this generosity on our part.® 

If a person has a physical deformity, it is the first 
thing that one notices in him. Leo XHI had for his 
Master of the Chamber a certain Monsignor Macchi, 
who was blessed with an inordinately long nose. The 
Pope used to say: “8i vede un naso, poi Macchi.” 
(One sees a nose, and then Macchi.) It is the same with 

1 [See supra, pp. 18, 19.] 

® [By the publication of his self-exculpatory volume, Ma Mission m 
Prmse, in 1871, See Appendix I.] 
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moral imperfections ; that which first impressed one in 
Benedetti was an absorption in himself which amounted 
to a mania. ^‘When he looks upon himself/" said 
Gramont, ‘'he is dazzled/" Had he a part in some 
successful negotiation, its success was due to him alone. 
If the negotiation did not succeed, the blame belonged 
to some one else, and he had an inexhaustible stock of 
wiles and sophistries to denounce that other. More- 
over he belonged to the school of his friend Rouher’s 
mandarin J. M. F., and any counsel, so long as it was 
skilfully supported, seemed to him the best. He 
said to me one day with a self-satisfied little smile : 
“Thouvenel has asked me for a report in favor of rec- 
ognizing Italy ; I could just as well have made another 
of the contrary tenor."" 

The hereditary diplomats declared that he lacked 
something because he began his career in the consu- 
lates. However that may be, he speedily acquired 
what was then considered the most useful, quality of 
the diplomat: he knew how to frame a despatch. 
When one had said, “He can write a despatch,"" that 
was the highest praise. Now let me tell what framing 
a despatch is : it is saying in ten pages what might be 
said in ten lines; stretching out the unimportant 
facts to the point of tearing them apart, so that they 
may reach a respectable length; drowning the im- 
portant facts in a flood of monotonous rhetoric, in 
which they lose all color and all sharpness of outline; 
extending one’s self in vapid, sententious platitudes 
with an air of profundity ; and placing in a subordinate 
clause, beside the opinion or prognostication set forth 
in the principal clause, a lot of huts and ifs and fors, 
in such wise that, whatever happens, one can boast 
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of being a true prophet. Whenever, in my investiga- 
tions in the Archives, I fell in with one of those endless 
despatches written, worse luck ! not with the lasting black 
ink used by our old diplomats, upon which time can 
make no impression, but in a pale, already almost invisi- 
ble ink, I heaved a little sigh ; and when I had finished 
my reading, would say to myself, “How much this 
abundance of words would have gained by being 
reduced one half ! ” And if, after that, I happened on 
the narrative of a Talleyrand, a Eleury, or a Mercier, 
who could not “frame a despatch,” but who set forth 
concisely exact facts or words, what a delight it was ! 

Benedetti was thoughtful, diligent, hard-working, 
entirely devoted to his duties, but, after the fashion 
of the majority of the diplomatists of that time, he 
failed to realize that an ambassador’s first care should 
be to learn, when he is unacquainted with it, the lan- 
guage of the country where he is to reside. Bismarck 
had no sooner arrived at St. Petersburg than he bought 
a grammar and began to study Russian ; he had done 
the like at Paris. Benedetti lived several years at 
Berlin without a thought that it would be useful to 
him to learn German, and that the best sort of intelli- 
gence is that that one picks up on the streets or over- 
hears in a conversation between the natives of the 
country. He excelled, however, in supplying what he 
missed in that direction by a peculiar aptitude for 
spying and surmising and guessing; but there again 
he was not sufficiently on his guard against another 
tendency which I will call “the diplomatic failing”: 
an artless credulity, as a result of which, suspicion 
was succeeded by the most unbounded confidence. 
For the rest, a man of distinction, with an intelligent. 
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open countenance, agreeable manners, not too effusive, 
most attractive in conversation, without noisy self- 
assertion, of a ready wit, skilful in slipping between 
the crevices of events, trained in the art of exposition 
and argumentation, able at need to say disagreeable 
things without being disagreeable himself, — in fine, an 
excellent diplomat, to whom one could in all confi- 
dence entrust a difficult mission.^ 

Bismarck had not been disturbed by the explosion 
of French wrath: he had foreseen it and wished for 
it. Our declaration irritated his self-esteem a little, 
but did not make him depart from his immobility. 
He did not complain, demanded no explanation, but 
waited. Until the meeting of the Cortes on July 20, 
and the election of Leopold, he did not propose to 
depart from that attitude of expectation. The send- 
ing of Benedetti to Ems gave him his first uneasy 
moment. The King, being at a distance from him 
and in the neighborhood of his enemy, Queen Augusta, 
who was at Coblentz, might yield to his aversion from 
war: his seventy-three years made him afraid of en- 
dangering the laurels won in 1866; he had gone into 
the enterprise only with regret, and did not know the 
true inwardness of it. Would he not be too concilia- 
tory, and would not his concessions destroy the plan 
so laboriously constructed ? Bismarck wrote at once : 

beg your Majesty not to treat with Benedetti, and 
if he is persistent, to reply : ^My Minister for Foreign 
Affairs is at Varzin. ’ ^ 

1 [As to the difficidties of the mission, see Sorel, vol. i, pp. 100, 101 ; La 
Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 238, 239.] 

^ According to Oncken [Timer helden Kaiser, pp. 123-125], Bismarck in 
his wrath first wrote this telegram; “Mobilize at once, declare war, and 
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In fact, the Hohenzollern affair greatly disturbed the 
King. He had been much vexed by the unforeseen 
incident which had caused it to be noised abroad too 
soon. He wrote to the Queen July 5 : “The Spanish 
bomb has exploded all at once, but in an entirely 
different way from what I had been led to expect. 
We have not heard a word thereon from our cousin. 
At Berlin the French charge d’affaires has already 
spoken to Thile about it, who naturally replied that 
the government had nothing whatever to do with the 
affair, and that such negotiations as had taken place 
between Prim and the Hohenzollern family had not 
yet been communicated to us. At Paris, too, the minis- 
ter questioned Werther, who was able to reply, with a 

attack before France is ready,” This telegram is regarded by German 
critics as an unfounded conjecture. Nor should we pay any greater heed 
to the tales told of Bismarck’s amazement and wrath at Varzin when he 
read Gramont’s declaration [of July 6], He was not indignant until later, 
when it had produced its effect adverse to him. [Note of M. OUivier in 
vol. xiv, p. 173.] 

[See La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 279, 280 ; Lehautcourt, i, pp. 238, 239 and 
notes ; Sorel, vol i, pp. 102, 103 and note. Lehautcourt refers to Bismarck 
as “Gramont’s German partner,” According to Sorel, it “seems clear that, 
at first, seeing that the success of the affair was endangered, he [Bismarck] 
advised his master to abandon Prince Leopold and save the honor of Prussia. 
(He said so in so many words to Jules Favre; see Favre, Gouvemement de 
la Defense Nationale, p. 176.) He was not for war whatever the cost, but 
only under circumstances favorable to his schemes. He did not abandon 
the hope of bringing such circumstances into being, but he awaited the 
opportunity. Believing that war was resolved upon by the French govern- 
ment and forced upon France by her social condition, he waited for the 
imprudence of his adversary to force the Ejng’s hand and sweep public 
opinioninGermany off its feet. It seemed to him wise to be moderate. . . . 
The position taken by M. de Bismarck was undoubtedly a very strong 
one. . . .^ It was possible to turn it, but it was necessary first of all to 
reconnoitre it. This is what the French government seems to have entirely 
neglected to do. It was unable to discover the plan of campaign that M. 
de Bismarck was pursuing; or if it had any suspicion of it, it paid no heed.”] 
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perfectly clear conscience, that he knew nothing about 
it/’^ 

On July 6, William wrote to Prince Antony that he 
could not understand how General Prim could have 
informed the French ambassador of the acceptance of 
the hereditary prince before the Cortes had been con- 
sulted. “I regard it as possible that the excitement 
aroused in France may yet be quieted, but none the 
less I regret that the opinion first expressed by the Prince 
of Hohertzollern was not followed^ namely^ that they must 
make sure of the assent of France. This was not done 
because General Prim desired it to be kept secret, and 
Count von Bismarck argued that every nation is free 
to choose its king without consulting another nation.’’ ^ 

Our declaration produced the salutary ejffect upon 
the King that we had anticipated; it wounded his 
susceptibility, unquestionably, but at the same time 
it set him face to face with the reality, and convinced 
him that the public agitation in France would be 
allayed only by the withdrawal of Prince Leopold. 
The scruples which had deterred him before embarking 
on the enterprise reawoke; his conscience, which was 
honest when it was not blinded by deceitful appear- 
ances took account of the equivocal action to which 
he had given his sanction. The observations of the 
Tsar and of Queen Victoria intensified those scruples 
and mental perturbations, and, in obedience to these 
various motives, he resolved to do what was in him 
to side-track the candidacy, of which he saw clearly 
enough the inevitable menace. 

^ [Oncken, Uns&r kelden Kaiser, p. 184. This letter is not printed in the 
collection cited on the next page.] 

2 [Memoirs of the King of Roumania, French trans., vol. i, p. 590J 
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In a letter to his wife, of the 7th, he approves our 
action in refusing an interpellation, and explains his 
point of view : he considered the candidacy as purely 
a Spanish matter; the honor of France was not in- 
volved ; and he calculated thus the chances of the 
election by the Cortes : — 

“The French will spend many millions to buy votes, 
we shall not spend a thaler; but their violent articles 
have exasperated public opinion, which fact will tend 
to make the vote more favorable to the Hohenzollern.” 
And that prospect was far from filling him with rap- 
ture. “Be it said between ourselves, I would gladly 
see Leopold fail of election.” ^ 

With a word he coiild prevent that election. It was 
enough for him to let the Prince know that, in view 
of all the circumstances it would be the wiser course 
for him to decline ; he would have been obeyed on the 
instant. But that decisive course was offensive to his 
pride : it would have lowered him in the eyes of Ger- 
many and Spain and his own family, and would have 
exasperated Bismarck. He tried to induce the Hohen- 
zollern princes to extricate him from embarrassment by 
taking the responsibility of withdrawal. He hinted, 
impressed upon them the seriousness of the business, 
urged them to reflect carefully on the inconveniences 
of obstinacy, and without saying, “Withdraw,” he 
assured them that, if they should decide to do so, it 
would be with great pleasure that he would bestow 
upon such withdrawal the sanction that he had lately 
accorded to their acceptance. 

But for the Hohenzollern princes as well, considera- 

1 [Bri^e Kaiser Wilhelms der Erste (1911), p» 218.] 
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tions of their dignity were complicated with a question 
of honor. By accepting the candidacy they had been 
guilty of a crime against the Emperor Napoleon; by 
withdrawing their acceptance they would become 
guilty in respect to Prim and Bismarck, to whom they 
had bound themselves. They evaded the necessity of 
replying to the King by pretending not to understand 
his hints. But the Kang would not allow that equivo- 
cation, and pressed them to explain themselves. • 

He was awaiting their reply when Benedetti arrived, 
on July 8 at 11 o'clock at night. He requested an 
audience forthwith. The Kang appointed it for the 
next day at three o’clock, sending word to him that 
he would keep him to dinner, and apologizing, with 
good grace, on the ground of his health and the ex- 
pected arrival of the Queen, for his inability to receive 
him earlier. 

Benedetti’s instructions were contained in an oflficial 
letter of July 7, and in a private letter of the same 
date at midnight. At Berlin and at Madrid we were 
assured that the King of Prussia had not given his 
assent to the candidacy. We were convinced of the 
contrary, although we had then no proofs. Gramont, 
being obliged for the nonce, by a diplomatic hypothesis, 
to take Thile’s assertion as a starting point, said in his 
official letter : — 

‘Tf the head of the Hohenzollern family has here- 
tofore been indifferent to this affair, we request that 
he will no longer be so, and we beg him to intervene, 
if not by his command, at least by his counsel, with the 
Prince, and to put an end, together with the schemes ' 
based by Marshal Prim upon that candidacy, to the 
profound uneasiness which it has everywhere aroused. 
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In King William’s intervention to prevent the execu- 
tion of these schemes we should see first of all the 
service that it would render to the cause of peace, 
and a pledge of the strengthening of our friendly rela- 
tions with Prussia. The Emperor’s government would 
appreciate such a friendly step, which would, there 
can be no doubt, be greeted at the same time with 
universal approbation.” ^ 

In the private letter, written on the same day, at 
midnight, Gramont is more urgent, because he has 
received additional information. 

“We know from the admissions of the Prince him- 
self that he has carried on the whole affair with the 
Prussian- government, and we cannot accept the evasive 
reply with which M. de Thile seeks to escape from the 
dilemma which has been propounded to him; it is 
absolutely necessary that you obtain a categorical reply, 
followed by its natural consequences. Now this is the 
only reply which will satisfy us and prevent war : "The 
King’s government does not approve the Prince of 
HohenzoUern’s acceptance, and orders him to abandon 
his decision made without the King’s permission.’ It 
will remain for you then to let me know whether the 
Prince, in obedience to that injunction, abandons his 
candidacy publicly and officially. We are very much 
hurried, because we must make the first move in case 
of an unsatisfactory reply, and must begin on Satur- 
day the movements of troops with a view to taking 
the field in a fortnight. I insist especially on the 
importance of allowing no time to be wasted in evasive 
replies ; we must know whether we are to have peace, 
or whether a plea in abatement will force us to declare 

* [Benedetti, pp. S16-318; Gramont, pp. 58-60.] 
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war. If you obtain the King’s promise to revoke the 
Prince’s acceptance, it will be a tremendous triumph 
and a great service. The Enng, for his part, will have 
assured the peace of Europe; otherwise, it is war.” ^ 

In common parlance these two letters may be sum- 
marized thus : You will inform the King that we 
will not tolerate the enthronement in Spain of the 
Prussian Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, and as that 
Prussian Prince, being a member of his family and 
subject to his authority, cannot accept a crown with- 
out his authorization, we ask him not to grant such 
authorization, if it has not already been obtained, 
and to withdraw it if it has been.” ^ 

Gramont communicated his instructions to Lyons, 
who was kept informed of our proceedings almost 
hour by hour. As he seemed to fear that the candidacy 
was only the beginning of the trouble, Gramont told 

1 [Benedetti, pp. 319, 320 ; Gramont, pp. 61, 62. The concluding para- 
graphs of the letter are worth quoting: “As for the Prince, his reign in 
Spain will not last a month ; but the war caused by this intrigue of M. de 
Bismarck — how long will it last, and what will be its consequences ? 

“So, no beating about the bush, no dawdling. No mission was ever 
more important. May you be successful; that is my most earnest wish.”] 

2 It is incomprehensible that any one could claim that there is any dif- 
ference between the instruction sent and the way in which Benedetti inter- 
preted it. He understood that he was to obtain first the withdrawal of the 
candidacy, then the King’s acquiescence therein ; whereas Gramont wished 
the withdrawal to be the result of the King’s command or advice. The 
absurdity of this antithesis does not need to be demonstrated. With whom 
was Benedetti to negotiate, and from whom could he obtain the withdrawal 
if not the King ? A withdrawal without the King’s participation might 
be obtained by others than him, through negotiations at Madrid or at 
Sigmaringen, and thereupon would arise the question of the King’s ac- 
quiescence. But it was impossible to admit the hypothesis of a withdrawal 
obtained by Benedetti from anybody except the King, because the King 
was the only person with whom he was negotiating. [Note of M. Ollivier 
in vol. xiv, p. 179, See Benedetti, p. 322.] 
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him once more just what we were resolved to obtain, 
what we were prepared to consider sufficient. 

Lyons faithfully sent these declarations to Gran- 
ville: “M. de Gramont told me that I might report 
to your Lordship that if the Prince of Hohenzollern 
should now, on the advice of the King of Prussia, 
withdraw his acceptance of the Crown, the whole af- 
fair would be at an end.” ^ 

In the morning of the 9th, at Ems, Werther went 
to Benedetti for information, so that the King, being 
advised of what Benedetti had come to ask, should 
not be taken by surprise. Our Ambassador told 
him our sentiments, our demands, our wish for an 
immediate solution. Werther did not conceal the 
fact that “His Majesty, having been consulted 
by the Prince of HohenzoUern, had deemed it not to 
be within his power to place obstacles in the way of 
his desire to accept the crown of Spain, and that it 
was now very difficult, if not impossible, to request 
him to abandon it.”^ 

1 [Lyons to Granville, July 10, Blue Booh, p. 17. This seems to be the 
first despatch of Lord Lyons in which Benedetti's presence at Ems is men- 
tioned, and the only reference to it is this : “The King of Prussia had told 
M. Benedetti last evening that he had in fact consented to the Prince of 
HohenzoUem’s accepting the crown of Spain; and that, having ^ven his 
consent, it would be difficult for him now to withdraw it. His Majesty 
had added, however, that he would confer with the Prince, and would give 
a definitive answer to France when he had done so.” The paragraph quoted 
in the text, in which Gramont is reported as practically reiterating the 
statement previously made by him to Lyons (see supra, p. 108), assumed 
great importance in its effect upon the attitude of England when, the Prince 
having actually withdrawn, the situation was rendered hopeless by the 
demand of guaranties.] 

2 [Benedetti to Gramont, July 9; Benedetti, p. 325.] He did not say 
as Sybel falsely asserts, that the King was unable to place obstacles in his way, 
but that he had deemed it not to be within his power; which implied that he 
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Benedetti thereupon went to the Eang and set forth, 
with much tact and with entire respect, in very firm 
and well-measured words, the object of his mission; 
he appealed to William’s wisdom and his heart, and 
implored him to advise Prince Leopold to reconsider 
his acceptance. He described to him the excitement 
that the candidacy had caused in Prance, — an excite- 
ment shared by other countries, notably England, 
where the press was unanimous in deploring a com- 
bination that was equally disastrous to the repose of 
Spain and to the maintenance of friendly relations 
among the great powers. He assured him that the 
Emperor’s government had no other desire than to 
put an end to that excitement. He conjured the 
King to give to Europe a testimony of the generosity 

might have done it. [Note of M. Ollivier in vol. xiv, p. 180. But Von 
Sybel’s English translator (vol. vii, p. 353) makes Werther say that the 
King ''felt he had no right to forbid/' etc. 

After finishing his private letter of Jrdy 7 to Benedetti, Gramont re- 
ceived the telegram from Mercier quoted on page 127, covering Prim’s 
suggestion that the Prince himself should inform him [Prim] that “he had 
met with obstacles to the King’s consent.” “I confess,” says Gramont, 
“that on July 8, at one in the morning, I had the idea of forcing the inter- 
vention of the Prince of Hohenzollem, and in my desire to avert a con- 
flict whose gravity I foresaw, I telegraphed these words to Comte Bene- 
detti, at the same time repeating to him the despatch from Madrid : ‘ Say 
this to the King, and at need go to the Prince himself and say it to him.’ 
I was wrong. The Hohenzollem candidacy was not put forward without 
the concurrence of the King of Prussia ; it was a Prussian candidacy, and 
it was as such that France rejected it. Being put forward by the King, it 
was to the Ki n g alone that M. Benedetti must address himself. I had allowed 
myself to be carried away by a very natural desire to leave nothing undone 
that might fadlitate a peaceful solution. But my despatch had no sooner 
started on its way than I realized its inopportuneness, and after taking the 
Emperor’s orders, I sent the following telegram the next day: ‘You must 
not see the Prince of Hohenzollem. The Emperor wishes no overtures 
made to him.’ ” Gramont, pp. 66, 67.] 
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of his sentiments : the Emperor’s government would 
see therein a guaranty of the strengthening of its 
friendly relations with his Majesty’s government, 
and would congratulate itself mightily on a decision 
which would be welcomed everywhere with no less 
gratitude than satisfaction. 

The King set forth, with calm and courteous decision, 
the well-considered thesis which he intended to oppose 
to our demands and from which he never departed. 
The Prussian government was not a party to the 
negotiation; appropriating Thile’s language, he did 
not conceive that the Berlin Cabinet could be called 
to account concerning a matter of which it knew noth- 
ing, and for which it was no more responsible than 
any other cabinet in Europe. He admitted, however, 
that his prime minister had been kept posted on the 
various phases of the question. His personal inter- 
vention thus avowed, he claimed to have intervened 
only as the head of the family, not as sovereign; and 
even as head of the family, his part had been in 
some sense passive : he had taken no part in the nego- 
tiation, he had refused to receive an envoy of the 
Spanish Cabinet bearing a letter from Prim; he had 
not encouraged Prince Leopold to accept the Span- 
ish overtures, but had contented himself with not 
forbidding him to do so, when the Prince, having de- 
cided to accept, had solicited his consent on his 
arrival at Ems. He deemed it incompatible with 
his royal dignity to demand from the Prince a re- 
nunciation of the crown, after he had refrained from 
forbidding him to accept it. If the Prince should 
spontaneously withdraw his candidacy, he would 
abstain from advising him against that step : he pro- 
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posed to leave Wm the most entire freedom of action, 
after no less than before his acceptance. He had 
placed himself in communication with Prince Antony, 
who was then at Sigmaringen, and had questioned 
him as to the effect of the agitation in France upon 
his mind and his son’s ; he would make his own course 
conform to the reply. He deemed it useless to con- 
tinue the interview; he hoped to be informed soon, 
but some time must necessarily elapse, for he could 
not use the telegraph, having no cipher at Ems for 
that means of correspondence. 

Then he proceeded to give his views concerning our 
action. He approved the first part of our declara- 
tion, but had felt keenly the second part. Start- 
ing from the premise that Prussia had no part in Leo- 
pold’s candidacy, he saw an unfounded interpretation, 
almost an insult, in our words concerning the views 
of "‘a third power.” Our emotion seemed to him 
unjustified; we exaggerated the effect of the seating 
of a prince of his family on the throne of Spain, which, 
for his part, he had never desired. The present Spanish 
government was supreme, recognized by all the powers, 
and he could not conceive how we could place it under 
guardianship and oppose the choice of a sovereign freely 
elected by the representatives of the nation ; there was 
nothing to do but await the meeting of the Cortes. 
‘Tt is at Madrid, and not to me, that you should apply,” 
he said. ‘'You have only to exert your influence to 
induce the government of the Regent to abandon its 
project. The honor of France has not been and cannot 
be assailed by the decision of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern; it was preceded by negotiations which the 
Cabinet of Madrid opened of its own will, and in which 
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no other government took part ; it cannot therefore be 
a subject either of dissent or of conflict, and war cannot 
result from an incident in which no one of the powers 
has intervened.” ^ 

In fine, the King refused to give either orders or 
advice to the Hohenzollerns ; he had questioned 
them as to their intentions, and he awaited their reply. 
He wrote to his wife of the audience: '‘Yesterday, 
after you left, Benedetti was with me ; he was calm and 
unexcited except in speaking of the newspapers, ‘which 
are demanding his head and a court to try him.’ ” ^ 

The account of this audience, which reached us 
July 10, lessened neither our perplexities nor our appre- 
hensions. The King had made therein significant ad- 
missions which proved his participation, and that very 
fact gave more importance to his refusal to compel the 
disappearance, by direct command, or by advice (which 
amounted to the same thing), of the scheme which he 
had known of and approved. He took up, and devel- 
oped more fully, the inadmissible argument of Thile 
that the Prussian government knew nothing, although 
the King and Bismarck knew all about it. Was the 
Prussian government Thile? Was it not Bismarck 
and the King ? Imagine Louis XIH saying to a for- 
eign government: “I knew that Cardinal Richelieu 

1 [See Benedetti’s report, of July 9, of wMch M. Ollivier gives a para- 
phrase of only a portion, in Ma Mission en Prusse, pp. 328-338.] 

The' Prussian documents give to thd King’s answers a stiffness which 
does not appear in Benedetti’s report. The Official Journal of July 9 says : 
‘‘The Ambassador of Prance to the [North German] Confederation, having 
travelled to Ems, was received by the King and requested His Majesty to 
forbid the Prince of HohenzoUem to accept the Spanish crown; the King 
refused.” [Note of M. Ollivier in vol. xiv, p. 183.] 

* [BHe^e des Kaiser Wilhdnis der Erstet pp. 218, 219.] 
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was fully advised, but still the affair was not known to 
my government ! ” 

“Was it not rather too subtle an idea,” said Scherr, 
“which ascribed to mankind in general, and to the 
French in particular, the credulity to put faith in the 
‘unofficial knowledge’ that we had of the candidacy, 
and in the ‘official non-knowledge’ in which we still 
remained with respect thereto ? ” ^ 

It was precisely this fashion of juggling with words 
which was later to contribute to the currency, in France 
and elsewhere, of the opinion that the HohenzoUern can- 
didacy was “from a to 2 a ruse deliberately devised by 
the Prussian government.” This ruse was peculiarly 
transparent in Prussia, where Eng and State are all 
one.® 

Eong and State, they tell us, are in truth the same 
thing when the Eng is acting as king. But there is 
in the Eng a head of a family who is distinct from the 
Eng, and when it is the head of the family who acts, 
the State is not identified with him. Scherr, whose 
book on the war is from end to end simply a frantic 
diatribe against France and the Empire, agrees that 
“it must be said, out of regard for the truth, that it is 
impossible to bear the French a grudge because the 
distinction between Eng William as head of the house 
of HohenzoUern and Eng William as En g of Prus- 

^ Joliannes Scherr, 1870-1871, p. 114. ^ 

^ '‘And it was Bismarck himself who told us so. ‘You deny the Bang,’ he 
said after the Convention of Gastein [1865], ‘possession of the Prussian half 
of the Duchy of Lauenburg, on the theory that it belongs to the State, not 
to the Kong. The flaw in this theory is the separating the King from the 
State — a separation that is impossible in Prussia from the standpoint of 
law and facts and policy alike.’ Speech of Feb. 30, 1866.” UEmpire 
Lihiral, vol. xiv, p. 185. 
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sia was too fine — as fine as a liair — for them to 
heed.” ^ 

The German writer is mistaken : it did not seem to 
us too fine, and we understood the distinction, but we 
considered it amusing. It reminded us of our own 
Moliere’s Maitre Jacques, now cook, now coachman, 
according to the costume he wore, and saying to Har- 
pagon : ‘Hs it to your coachman. Monsieur, or to your 
cook that you intend to speak? for I am both.” ‘'To 
both,” Harpagon replies.^ In like manner we said to 
the royal Maitre Jacques, now head of the family, now 
king, “It is to both that we intend to speak.” 

In fact, the King was bead of the family only because 
he was King of Prussia. But even if he were consid- 
ered solely as head of the family, that did not make 
him immune from our action. A head of a family 
cannot give to a prince, a subordinate member thereof, 
a valid authorization to accept a crown, if he himself 
is not authorized to that effect by the great powers. 
And if such authorization has not been secured, his 
strict duty, as a member of the great European family, 
is to forbid the prince to take part in an intrigue which 
has become a cause of disturbance. That is what we 
asked the King of Prussia to do. 

Ottokar Lorenz does not deny, as Sybel had mis- 
takenly done, that the King bad the power to forbid. 
“But,” he says, “it was impossible that such a pro- 
hibition should be uttered at the demand of a foreign 
power.” ^ And why, pray ? Would it have been the 
first time that such a thing had happened? Was it 

1 Sckerr, pp. 110, 111. 

2 [In tlie comedy of L'Avare.] 

® Lorenz, p. 254. 
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not at the public demand of England that Louis-Phi- 
lippe refused the Belgians his son de Nemours for their 
King, and the Spaniards his son d'Aumale for their 
Queen’s husband ? ^ Was it not at the demand of Russia 
and France that the Queen of England declined the of- 
fer of the crown of Greece for her son Alfred ? Wherein 
does one offend or humiliate a sovereign by asking 
him to submit to a general rule of international law 
to which everybody before him has submitted, and 
which he himself helped to establish ? 

What were we to think of the King’s communication 
to the Hohenzollern princes. Was it sincere, or was 
it a new trick ? We were sorely puzzled to decide, on 
reading Benedetti’s interpretations; they perplexed 
us by their convolutions. ‘^Must we conclude from 
the King’s language to me that he has determined to 
comply with our wishes, leaving it for the Prince of 
Hohenzollern to take the initiative instead of advising 
him to do so, in order to avoid making personally a 
concession which might be severely criticised in Ger- 
many ? Or does he simply desire to gain time in order 
to make his military arrangements in advance of us, 
and at the same time allow the meeting of the Cortes 
to draw near, in order to argue that it is proper to await 
the vote of that body ? Considering only his attitude 

^ [Busch notes under date of July 8 : ‘'Another communication to Bucher 
from Varzin runs : ‘The precedents furnished by Louis Philippe’s refusal of 
the Belgian throne on behalf of the Due de Nemours, in 1831, on the ground 
that it would create uneasiness, and by the protest which England entered 
against the marriage of the Due de Montpensier to the sister of Queen 
Isabella, are neither of them very applicable, as the Prince of Hohenzollern 
is not a son of King William, but only a remote connection, and Spain does 
not border on Prussia.” Bismarck: Some Pages, etc., vol. i, p. 28. — For 
an elaboration of this theme, see the passages from U Empire Liberal, given 
in Appendix F.] 
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and what I have gathered in his entourage, I should 
perhaps incline to think the first of these two hypotheses 
the more probable, if it were not that we are justified in 
being incredulous, or, at least, suspicious ” ^ In a pri- 
vate letter of the same date he added : “I do not know 
what we ought to expect from his Majesty’s better 
judgment, and I cannot conceal from you my impres- 
sion that we may perhaps have to reckon more with his 
shrewdness and his habit of resorting to expedients. ” 

It was our impression that the King was playing 
with us. Feeling that we were surrounded by liars, 
fearing every moment to be surprised by some fresh 
perfidy, beset by that date of July 20, which was ever 
before our eyes like a scarecrow, we could not believe 
in the truth of any word uttered by the authors of the 
plot that we were trying to foil. And this step on the 
part of the King, who was sincere and whose intentions 
were certainly pacific, seemed to us one more incident 
in the comedy of duplicity in which we were enveloped : 
the reply of the princes whom he had consulted would 
be that they would persist in their candidacy ; whence 
it resulted that the King had written to them only to 
shelter his own responsibility behind theirs. We con- 
sidered that the negotiation was virtually closed, and 
. that all hope of peace had vanished. I find this feeling 
expressed in a short note that I wrote to Gramont, after 
reading Benedetti’s despatch which he had sent to me ; — 

Mt Deab Fbiend, — I am summoning all our col- 
leagues to meet at your office at two o’clock. Bene- 

^ [This is quoted from a telegram sent by Benedetti before his detailed 
report of his first interview with the King, and the passage following from 
a private letter sent after the report — aU on the same day : July 9. Bene- 
detti, pp. 327, 3^8, 339.] 
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detti^'s despatch is very clear : it confirms all my pre- 
sentiments, and from this moment war seems to me to 
be forced upon us : it only remains for us to make up 
our minds to it fearlessly and with energy/’ 

Our colleagues viewed the situation as we did, and, 
pending the drafting of resolutions to be adopted the 
next day by the Council, under the presidency of the 
Emperor, we requested Gramont to telegraph and 
write to Benedetti that we were more and more sub- 
merged by public opinion, that we were counting 
the hours, and that he must absolutely insist upon 
a reply from the King — that we must have it on 
the following day: the day after that would be too 
late/ 

The Emperor, on his side, agreed with Le Bceuf upon 
a most serious step. He sent Staff-Colonel Gresley 
to Algiers with orders to MacMahon to embark at the 
earliest possible moment the troops from Africa which 
were to serve on the continent, and to inform him that 
he was summoned home to take command of one army ; 
the most distant troops must be at Algiers on July 18. 
Furthermore, the generals of artillery and of engineers 
were sent on a confidential tour of inspection — that 
is to say, in citizens’ clothes — to the forts in the North- 
east, so that we might be prepared to supply such 
deficiencies as should be pointed out ; all the generals 
of brigade were ordered to ascertain whether the re- 
cruiting offices were ready to despatch orders of recall 
forthwith; and Intendant-General Blondeau, Director 
of Administration of the War Department, was au- 

^ [For the despatches in which Gramont carried out the request of his 
colleagues, see B^edetti, pp. 342, 343; also infra. Appendix I.J 
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tkorized to exceed by a million francs the cre^lit as- 
signed for the administrative service. t 

On July 10, it was the general opinion that, by the 
suspicious whimpering of the King of Prussia, we, were 
forced to choose between a degrading submission and 
war. This conviction inspired Thiers to take a sig- 
nally honorable course. He was present at the ses- 
sions of the Chamber, closely attentive, but silent, 
recommending prudence but without rejecting the 
possibility of war, for he was too well aware of our 
interests in Spain to think that we could quietly allow 
a Prussian prince to be seated on that throne. When 
the possibility of that result approached, he conceived 
the patriotic idea of offering the Emperor his assistance. 
He might well have confided that excelleiit purpose to 
me, and I would instantly have escorted him to Saint- 
Cloud. But that would have seemed to him too com- 
promising; he adopted a roundabout course. He was 
accustomed to go every Sunday to Madame Roger’s 
on Rue de Morny ; she was the sister-in-law of Phi- 
lippe de Massa, a young officer of brilliant intellect and 
cWmingly distinguished manners and character, an 
equerry to the Emperor, in high favor at the Tmleries, 
and on intimate terms with the Due and Duchesse de 
Mouchy. On Sunday, July 10, he sent Massa to the 
duchess to request her to inform the Empress that, if 
we did not succeed in averting war, the Emperor could 
rely on his patriotism ; that he would support from the 
tribune the request for military appropriations, so that 
they might be voted unanimously, as was most desir- 
able ; and that he would associate himself with all the 
efforts of the government. This was not a formal re- 
quest to be received, but a very plain hint that he would 
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be very glad to be summoned. Such a step was most 
natural. It was tbe Emperor who had made the first 
advances, when he sent to Thiers by Le Boeuf a request 
to diend the contingent; and Thiers very nobly of- 
fered to supplement the service that had been asked of 
him by an even greater service which was not asked. 

Massa went to the Duchesse de Mouchy’s on Boule- 
vard de Courcelles. She thought that such a message 
should be delivered without loss of time, and she 
started at once for Saint-Cloud. Instead of addres- 
sing herself to the Empress, she went to the Emperor, 
who was walking in the park, gloomy and absorbed. 
She repeated what she had heard ; and, as the Emperor 
received the communication without warmth, even 
coldly, she insisted, dwelling upon the strength that 
such concurrence would give. 

‘‘Doubtless,” replied Napoleon III, “M. Thiers is 
very familiar with military questions. But he ’s a 
demolisher; he has pulled down all who have trusted 
him. Besides, we are not at that point yet, and this 
is not the time to make changes in the government. 
Send word that the Emperor relies on the patriotism 
of the author of Le Consulat et VEmfire^ on the opposi- 
tion benches no less than in the ministry.” ^ 

The duchess transmitted these words to Massa, 
who called upon her at five o’clock. It was not a gen- 
erous response. It was not the time to characterize 
Thiers’s general conduct : the only one of his acts that 
there was occasion to recall was his speech of June 30, 
in which he had so admirably defended the army against 
his own friends, and had done justice to the Emperor’s 
new policy — a speech for which he was entitled to 

^ [As to the time at which this incident occurred, see supra, p. 77, n. 2.] 
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gratitude whicli had not yet been made manifest to 
Kim.^ A well-turned compliment was not the reception 
due to that expression of good-will. 

“Thanh M. Thiers,” the Emperor should have re- 
plied, “thank him, and say to him that I should be 
delighted to talk with him on such a day, at such an 
hour.” 

The failure to summon Thiers at that moment is as 
incomprehensible as the failure to offer the portfolio 
of Public Instruction to Victor Hugo at an earlier date. 
Unconquerable personal antipathy alone can explain 
this error on the part of a sovereign usually so careful 
to hurt the feelings of no one. I would have saved him 
from it, if he had consulted me. Unluckily his uncle’s 
fatal maxim was deeply graven on his mind: “Never 
give your full confidence to any one.” He did, how- 
ever, remember this embassy of the Duchesse de 
Mouchy, when on setting out for the army, he said to 
Le Boeuf : “Thiers might be your successor.” Thiers 
remembered it too, but to different purpose. 

On the 11th we arrived at the Council with the pur- 
pose of taking warlike measures. Gramont read two 
telegrams received that morning which modified our 
point of view. In. one, Benedetti said that the King, 
meeting him the evening before, as he returned from 
driving, had accosted him and told him that there was 
no reply from the Prince, and, at his request, had 
granted him a second audience. In the second tele- 

^ [The debate in the Corps Legislatif on June 30, 1870, was on the propo- 
sition of the government to reduce the regular “contingent” of the army 
from 100,000 to 90,000 men. Thiers opposed a further reduction, advo- 
cated by various deputies, and supported the ministerial measure. See 
Delord, vol. vi, pp. 139 ff.; Lehautcourt, vol. i, pp. 175-179; Welschinger, 
vol. i, p. 43; Olhvier, vol. xiii, pp. 602 ff.] 
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gram he said : You will allow me to add that, in my 
opinion, war would become inevitable if we should 
openly begin military preparations/’ ^ 

Inasmuch as, while facing firmly the possibility of 
war, we by no means wished to make it inevitable, we 
decided to postpone all compromising measures: we 
were ignorant of that already taken by the Emperor in 
concert with Le Boeuf, which might have had grave 
results if the negotiations had not come to an end be- 
fore it was carried out. We simply authorized the 
creation of the fourth battalions, and the recall of the 
volunteers. Admiral Rigault, who generally had noth- 
ing to say at our deliberations, thereupon asked for 
authority to recall six thousand seamen. The Council 
refused, fearing to precipitate a crisis. Whereupon 
the admiral, taking up his portfolio, said: “You can 

^ [M. OUivier reverses the order of these telegrams, both sent on the 
evening of the 10th, which are given by Gramont, pp. S80, 381, and by 
Benedetti, pp. 343, 344. In the second, the Ambassador refers to the attacks 
made upon him by the Constitutionnel and requests Gramont to inform the 
Chamber of his despatches relating to the HohenzoUem candidacy in 1869. 
— It is important to note that on the 10th Gramont had received several 
despatches from Mercier at Madrid indicating, as Gramont himself says, 
that a definitive revulsion of feeling had taken place in the Spanish govern- 
ment. The first despatch was as follows: “The Regent has arrived. I 
have had a very satisfactory conversation with him. He has found the 
ministers inclined to prudence, and he desires to withdraw from the affair 
in a dignified manner. He thinks, as does Marshal Prim, that the best 
way, since Prussia claims to have had no part in the enterprise, would be 
for the King of Prussia to refuse his consent. He admits that the public 
opinion is no longer the same as at first.” 

This was dated at Madrid at 10.20 a.m. on the 9th. On the same day, 
at 11-55 P.M., Mercier telegraphed: “Have seen the Regent again. He is 
disposed to do his utmost, but he cannot act independently of Marshal 
Prim. He had a long interview with him this morning, and he is able to 
assure me that he (Prim) is more concerned than any one and very desirous 
to find a way out. He did not realize the full scope of what he did ; nor did 
the Regent either. That is what comes of meddling with what one does not 
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take it, or leave it where it is.” And before that ul- 
timatum, we, with very ill grace, reconsidered our 
refusal.^ 

understand. He will see him to-morrow morning, and if Prim consents, he 
asks nothing better than to send a confidential messenger to the Prince to 
induce him to withdraw. He dwelt strongly on Marshal Prim’s regret 
and his good-will. He told me also that the certainty of having a majority 
in the Cortes is diminishing from day to day.” Again, on the 10th, at 2.S0 
P.M., Mercier informs Gramont of the determination to send a messenger to 
the Prince, “who will be authorized also to see the King and Bismarck.” 
As we saw at the end of the last chapter, the messenger was actually sent on 
the 10th. 

Gramont sent at least one of these despatches to Benedetti with his pri- 
vate letter of that date; “That from Madrid,” he wrote, “will serve to set 
the King’s conscience at rest if he deems himself bound by the Spanish over- 
tures, to which he yielded with so little consideration for us.” Benedetti, 
pp. 346, 434-436 ; Gramont, p. 72. In reporting his second audience with 
the King on the 11th, Benedetti says: “I do not use the information that 
came to you from Madrid. You know already that the King claims that 
we have no ground for any step except to request the Spanish government 
to withdraw voluntarily from the plan it has conceived, and His Majesty 
would not have failed to make that information a pretext for insisting upon 
that view.” Benedetti, p. 350. As to this change of front on the part of 
Prim, see Darimon, Eistoire d^un Jour, pp. 18 ff., cited by Lehautcourt, voL 
vi, p. 258 ; also Sorel, vol. i, p. 107 ; and the despatches of July 10 and 11 
from Layard at Madrid to Lord GranviUe, Blue Book, pp. 18 and 24 ; and 
of July 9 and 12 from Paget at Florence to GranviUe, Ibid,, pp. 29 and 30.] 

^ [In Benedetti’s first despatch of the 10th, after his first audience of the 
King, he says : “M. de Werther leads me to hope that the King may summon 
me again to-morrow, to resume our interview. His Majesty has received 
despatches to-day from Prince Antony of HohenzoUem; Prince Leopold 
not being with his father, the information that has reached His Majesty thus 
far is still incomplete or insufficient. You wiU aUow me to add,” etc. (see 
p. 156). 

Commenting thereon, Gramont says: “It was evident that we must, at 
any cost, await the result of the second interview, which was to take place 
during the day. ... On the other hand, the necessity of refraining from 
open military preparations placed us in a position so much the more dis- 
advantageous in that when nothing could be done opevdy, nothing could be 
done at all, because our institutions and our administrative regulations did 
not lend themselves, as those of Prussia did, to secret preparations for mobili- 
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The audience accorded to Benedetti by the King 
on July 11 was again of a dilatory character. The King 
had received a letter from Prince Antony the night 
before, which was not satisfactory to him. '‘My 
cousin,” he wrote the Queen, ‘‘is much impressed by 
the turn things are taking at Paris, but he thinks that 
he cannot draw back, and that I am the one who ought 
to break off the affair. I have replied that I could do 
nothing about it, but that I would approve a rupture 
on his part (with joy).”^ He found the cousins very 
slow of comprehension, and he sent a second messen- 
ger to Sigmaringen, Colonel Strantz, bearing a letter in 
which he said: "It is plain that France wants war, 
but in case Prince Antony should have decided upon 
the abandonment of the Spanish candidacy by the 
hereditary prince, the King, as head of the family, 
would be in accord with him, as when he intimated his 
assent to his acceptance several weeks since.” ^ And 
he wrote again to the Queen: "God grant that the 
Hohenzollems have an understanding mind !”^ 

Disturbed by our insistence, as we ourselves were by 
his postponements, he had telegraphed to Roon, who had 
returned to Berlin: "The news from Paris, which has 
been communicated to your Excellency by the Foreign 

zation. So that this recommendation of our ambassador was the subject 
of a long discussion in the council held that morning ; but political considera- 
tions carried the day, the government did not propose to endanger the 
chances of peace on any account, aj^d decided to wait.” Gramont, pp. 78, 
79. See Sorel, vol. i, pp. Ill, 112.] 

^ [Bri^e des Kaiser WUhelTos der ErstSy p 220.] 

2 [See Memoirs of the King of Roumania (French trans.), vol. i, p. 592. 
Welschinger apparently confuses the King’s messenger to Sigmaringen with 
the Roumanian agent at Paris (supra, pp. 112 ff.) and refers to him several 
times as “Colond de Stratt ” ; Welschinger, vol. i, pp. 68, 72, etc.] 

® [Briefe, etc., p, 221.] 
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Office, requires that you prepare the necessary measures 
for the safety of the Rhenish provinces, and of Mayence 
and Saarbrilck.” 

Roon had replied, after consulting such ministers 
and generals as were at hand, that no special measures 
were immediately necessary; that Saarbriick could 
be put in a state of defence in twenty-four hours, and 
Mayence in forty-eight. If war seemed unavoidable, 
he would advise mobilization of the army at a stroke. 

Thus the second audience, at noon of the 11th, did 
not improve the state of affairs; rather, it made it 
worse. The King, being unable to tell the story of his 
thus far ineffectual pourparlers with his cousins at 
Sigmaringen, invented a fable: “Prince Leopold, ex- 
pecting that, in accordance with Prim’s programme, 
the Cortes would not be called together for three 
months, and that the project would not be made public 
till then, had thought that he might go away without 
causing inconvenience.V But he must have joined his 
father by now, and a definitive reply from him may be 
expected to-night or to-morrow.” 

It is to be observed here that what the Eng was 
awaiting was not Prince Antony’s decision in his son’s 
name, but that of the son himself. It was the son who 
had solicited his consent, and it was he, not his father, 
who was to withdraw if there were occasion. 

On Benedetti’s remarking that at Paris they would 
not believe in the hereditary prince’s absence, the King 

^The despatches sent by Salazar after the King*s consent, and repro- 
duced by Major Versen, give the lie to this assertion and prove clearly that 
it was in July that the affair was to come off, and that this journey of the 
Prince was an invention. [Note of M. OlKvier, vol. xiv, p. 196. Welschinger 
(vol. i, p. 66) avers that Bismarck devised Leopold’s journey in order 
to get him out of reach of suggestions contrary to his (Bismarck’s) plausi] 
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replied : you tell the whole truth, as I tell it to you, 

they ought to believe you; and if, notwithstanding, 
they do not, then it must be that they have a reason 
for it, and I think that I know that reason from Gra- 
months declarations : it is that he wants war, and the 
armalnents going on in France are well known to me. 
I ought not to conceal from you that I myself am taking 
precautions against being surprised/’ He realized at 
once the imprudence of such an admission, and tried to 
take it back, or at least to lessen its force. He still had 
confidence, he said, in the preservation of peace: it 
would not be disturbed if the people in Paris would 
wait until he was in a position to contribute to it, 
and give him the necessary time. Still amiable, he 
invited Benedetti to dinner again for the morrow. 

Benedetti informed the King of the impatience of 
the Senate and Corps Legislatif, of the necessity on 
the part of the Emperor’s government of paying due 
heed thereto, and of the peril of such a state of affairs — 
a peril increased by every day’s delay. And he com- 
bated the arguments again advanced by the King on 
the distinction between the sovereign and the head of 
the family. It was all in vain. The King remained 
immovable in his formula : will neither command nor 

advise my kinsmen, whom I authorized to accept, to 
reconsider their decision ; but if they do spontaneously, 
and of their own motion, reconsider it, I will approve 
their withdrawal as I approved their acceptance.” 
And he asked Benedetti to telegraph in his name, in- 
stantly, that he expected to receive '‘this evening or 
to-morrow” a communication from Prince Leopold/ 

^ [Benedetti’s report of his second interview, here summarized by M. 
Ollivier, is given in Ma Mission en Prusse, pp. 349-357 ; and by Gramont, 
pp. 381-388.] 
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In the afternoon of that same day, the 11th, we were 
ourselves engaged with the intractable opposition in 
the Chamber. Although we had no announcement to 
make, we thought that we ought not to refuse to say a 
few words in response to the public demand. Gramont 
wen^to the tribune and said: “The government ap- 
peals to the patriotism and political good sense of the 
Chamber and asks it to await the reply of the King, on 
which the government’s decision depends.” ^ 

For the second audience as for the earlier one, the Prussian documents 
give the King’s replies without any of Benedetti’s conciliatory expressions. 
This is the way the Official Journal describes this second audience : July 11 
Count Benedetti continues to urge upon the King that His Majesty com- 
pel the Prince of Hohenzollem to withdraw his candidacy for the throne; 
the King rejects, this demand.” [Note of M. Ollivier, in vol, xiv, p. 197.] 

^ [The whole of Gramont’s speech as reported by himself (p. 81), and by 
M. Ollivier (vol. xiv, p. 198) was as follows : ‘‘The government appreciates 
the impatience of the Chamber and of the country, and shares their anxiety ; 
but it is impossible for it to bring to their knowledge a definite result. It 
awaits the reply on which all its decisions depend. All the cabinets to which 
we have appealed seem to admit the legitimacy of our grievance. I hope to be 
very shortly in a position to enlighten the Chamber, but to-day I appeal 
to its patriotism,” etc. 

The passage italicized was not allowed to pass imchallenged. “It was 
strictly true,” says Gramont, “and our commimications had met every- 
where a sympathetic reception, when we had set forth through our repre- 
sentatives the considerations which rendered the withdrawal of the candidacy 
desirable” (p. S3). On the 12th Lord Lyons sent to Earl Gran's^lle an ex- 
tract from the report in the Journal Officiel of the debate of the llth (Blue 
Book, p. 19) ; whereupon the English Foreign Minister wrote, on the 13th, 
after quoting the above passage: “While making every allowance for the 
generality of statements made in debate, I nevertheless think it right to 
observe, though without wishing to raise any formal question -with his Ex- 
cellency, that the Due de Gramont’s statement, in the terms in which it is 
reported, is not applicable to Her Majesty’s Government. No such general 
admission has been made by me in writing to your Excellency or in convers- 
ing with M. de Lavalette ; and I have no doubt that a reference to M. de 
Lavalette’s reports to his Government will bear me out in what I say. 

“I have expressed regret at an occurrmice which had, at all events, given 
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Notwithstanding this request, Emmanuel Arago, 
drowning all the mxirmurs with his ear-splitting voice, 
asked whether “the questions addressed to Prussia have 
reference only to the special episode, to the offer made by 
Marshal Prim to a Prussian prince; if so,” he said, “it 
seems to me that we should hope for a satisfactory reply, 
an assurance of peace. But if the questions are com- 
plex, and of a nature to arouse discussion upon other 
subjects than the HohenzoUern incident, then we 
should be compelled, unhappily, to look upon them as 
affording other pretexts for a declaration of war.” 

Our declaration of July 6, relatiag solely to that par- 
ticular incident, was not therefore a declaration of war, 
as the same orator had at first vociferously asserted.’^ 

Gramont rose with the purpose of stating that we had 

rise to great excitement in the Imperial Government and French nation; 
but I have carefully abstained from admitting that the cause was sufficient to 
warrant the intentions which had been announced ; while I have at the same 
time deprecated precipitate action, and recommended that no means should 
be left untried by which any interruption of the general peace could be 
averted.” {Blue Book, p. 22.) 

‘‘It was not without some surprise,” says Gramont (p. 84), “that I learned 
a few days later from the English Ambassador that Lord Granville denied 
the accuracy of my words. . . , This tardy disclaimer, which all our in- 
formation tended to disprove, naturally produced a painful effect, for it 
was the first indication of the extreme reserve which the government was 
destined to encounter thenceforth in the assistance rendered by Great 
Britain. The real cause of this performance was not then known. We 
should have divined it without difficulty if we had had before us the report 
of the conversation which took place the same day at Berlin between Lord 
A. Loftus and Count Bismarck, in which the latter expressed a wish that the 
English government ‘ should take some opportimity of bearing public testi- 
mony to the calm and wise moderation of the King of Prussia, his Govern- 
ment, and of the public press.’ ” Complete report of this conversation in 
Loftus to GranviUe, July 13, Blue Book, pp. 32, 33, reproduced in Appendix 
L. See Welsdunger, vol. i, p. 69.] 

^ [See supra, p. 95.] 
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raised no question unconnected with the Spanish candi- 
dacy, and that we should raise no other. A veritable 
tempest on the benches of the Right prevented him from 
uttering a word, and he was unwillingly doomed, by a 
vote of closure, to a silence in which the bad faith of our 
opponents triumphed. “People will draw such infer- 
ences from the minister’s silence as it naturally sug- 
gests,” they said.^ 

Lyons, who was present at the session, drew the only 
inference from the incident that could honestly be drawn 
from it. “It is quite true that the nation is exceedingly 
impatient, and, as time goes on, the war party becomes 
more exacting. It has, in fact, already raised a cry 
that the settlement of the Hohenzollern question wiU 
not be sufficient, and that Erance^must demand satis- 
faction on the subject of the Treaty of Prague.” ^ 

My interpretation did not differ from that of the 
English ambassador. On leaving the Chamber I 

1 [“A word would have sufficed to banish the anxieties of which M. Arago 
made himself the mouthpiece,” says Gramont (p. 82). “‘We have raised 
no question,’ the minister would have said, ‘foreign to the Spanish candidacy 
and shall raise none; we seek, we desire, like yourselves, a solution which 
will ensure the peace of Europe.’ But those words from the minister would 
have instantly, and in a sense regularly, according to the customs of the 
Chamber, reopened the field of discussion which the President had had so 
much difficulty in closing. So that [the uproar] had its advantages; but, 
on the other hand, it left without reply the serious insinuations of the radical 
opposition, which at once gave form to them in this final shaft: ‘People 
will draw such inferences,’ ” etc. See Sorel, vol. i, pp. 113, 114 ; Ldhaut- 
court, pp. 262, 263.] 

[The following sentence occurs at this point in U Empire Lihiral (vol. xiv, 
p. 200) :] “ So that observers who were unfamiliar with the actual state of affairs 
could write as Waldersee, the Prussian military attach^, did, imputing to the 
government manoeuvres which were really the ruses of its opponents: 
‘The situation is as serious as possible. I am thoroughly convinced that 
the French are bent on war wheth^ Hohenzollern withdraws or not.’ ” 

^ [Lyons to Granville, July 12, Blue Booh, p. 19.] 
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wrote to the Emperor at Saint-Cloud (July 11, 6 

P.M.) : — 

^^SiKE, — There is taking place at this moment in 
the Corps Legislatif a movement of which it is important 
that I advise your Majesty. When, after Gramont’s 
declaration, which was very well received, Emmanuel 
Arago asked the ministry : 'Have you raised any 
other questions than that of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern?’ Gramont having risen to reply, the Right, 
with extraordinary vehemence, demurred. This atti- 
tude may be explained by patriotism, doubtless, but 
also by the ideas which are finding utterance in the 
lobbies. The Right declares aloud that the Hohen- 
zollern affair should be regarded only as an incident; 
that, even if it should be favorably concluded, we must 
not stop at that, but must raise the question of the 
Treaty of Prague, and resolutely place Prussia between 
accepting a congress and war. This sort of talk was 
indulged in by MM. Gambetta and Montpayroux of 
the Left, and Jerdme David and Pinard of the Right, 
and all alike made no secret of their intention to attack 
the Cabinet if it should halt after the settlement of 
the Hohenzollern affair. M. Thiers expressed him- 
self with extreme warmth in the opposite sense: he 
considers that the Prussian retreat, in which he has 
more faith than I, would be a satisfaction with which 
we must be content.” 

However, this goading did not persuade us to widen 
the discussion as we were urged to do, and we kept it 
strictly within the limits in which we had entered upon 
it, — the Hohenzollern candidacy, and nothing more. 
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The King was content with the language we had held 
in the session of the 11th. He wrote to his wife: 

Gramont’s calm speech is probably the result of Bene- 
detti’s telegram after our interview at ten o’clock yes- 
terday morning, of which I wrote you.” ^ 

The King was mistaken: the thing that had made 
Gramont calm was our personal resolution not to 
cease to be calm, and not the story of Benedetti’s 
second audience, which, on the contrary, had done lit- 
tle to reassure us. We could not make up our minds to 
believe that the Prince had really taken a trip to the 
Tyrol, when a Spanish deputation might appear at any 
moment to offer him the crown. This improbability 
made us fearful that his alleged trip had been thought 
of solely to gain time and to get nearer to July 20. 

Gramont explained to Benedetti the frame of mind 
which the King’s constant evasions induced in us. ‘‘At 
the point which we have now reached, I cannot hesitate 
to inform you that your language no longer represents, 
in respect to firmness of tone, the position assumed by 
the Emperor’s government. You must to-day make 
it more emphatic. We cannot admit the distinction 
between the Kii^ and his government which has been 
suggested to you. We demand that the King forbid 
the Prince to persist in his candidacy,”^ 


^ [ Oncken, Unaer helden Kaiser, p. 187 ; Brief e Kaiser WUhelms der 
Erste, p. 222. OUier passages from tke same letter are quoted on pp. 183, 
184.] 

2 July 11, 6 P.M. [Benedetti, p. 361; Gramont, p. 88. This despatch 
was sent, it should be noted, immediately after the session of the Chamber 
of the 11th, and before the receipt of* Benedetti’s despatches reporting his 
second interview with the Emg; Gramont, p. 89. As the Council of that 
morning had determined to await the report of that interview before taking 
any further step, Gramont’s action was clearly impelled by the scene in the 
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Thus far Benedetti’s negotiation with the King had 
remained at precisely the same point. It had con- 
sisted in conjugating the verb “to await.” — “I am 
awaiting a letter from the princes,” William had said. 
“Has Your Majesty received the letter you were await- 
ing.?” The dialogue between the Ambassador and 
the King had been reduced to this. 

Benedetti wrote to Gramont: “I spare neither my 
time nor my efforts, and I am in despair at my inability 
to succeed.” Later, in an apologetic and sophistical 
screed against Gramont, he claimed that, even if he 
had failed to induce the King to intervene directly, by 
command or advice, with the Hohenzollern princes, he 
had, by his shrewd management, led hi m to sacrifice 
the political plans of his advisers and to declare that 
he would put no obstacle in the way of Leopold’^ -with- 
drawal.^ 

Now, it is clear from the King’s letters to the Queen 
and from the messages despatched to Sigmaringen, 
that before Benedetti’s arrival at Ems, William had 
thrown over a candidacy of which he had never been a 
strong partisan ; that without commanding or advising 
its abandomnent, he had hinted, in very transparent 
fashion, that he would be overjoyed if his kinsmen 

Chamber following M. Arago’s interruption. See Sorel, vol. i, p. 114. For 
Benedetti’s reply to this despatch, see infra. Appendix I.] 

^ [M. Ollivier presumably refers to Benedetti’s -©ssaykQjjr'hds mission to 
Ems, printed in his volume of Essais Di'plomatiques, where this claim is made 
more precisely, although it is really the burden of the chapter devoted to the 
same subject in his earlier book, Ma Mission en Prusse, published in 1871, 
which gave great umbrage to the Due de Gramont and is said by him to 
have induced the writing and publication of his own volume. La France et 
la Prusse avant la Guerre* As to the controversy between them, see infra^ 
Appendix E.] 
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should take the initiative, and that, in that case, he 
would immediately approve their decision. At Bene- 
detti’s first audience he had informed him of his ques- 
tion to Sigmaringen. Benedetti therefore had no occa- 
sion to obtain what was already conceded to him in the 
Eing^s mind. 

This vain braggadocio adds nothing to the merit 
of his negotiation — which was genuinely meritorious, 
none the less. To make a most irascible monarch 
swallow harsh words, without offending him, to be 
firm without being obsequious or yielding — that is 
what Benedetti accomplished ; and by that feat alone 
he approved himself the equal of the most skilful diplo- 
matists. But he did well in other respects. Harassed 
by public opinion and by our own anxieties, we spurred 
him on, urged him to greater energy, and he was wise 
enough to withstand our impatience, and to endanger 
by no imprudent step the object he was pursuing. 
Thus he had obtained leave to open the negotiation, 
which was a considerable achievement after Bismarck’s 
prohibition, and had extorted from the King valuable 
admissions. ^Hf he had laid down an ultimatum, he 
would have caused us to lose the advantages which were 
assured to us by the disloyal treatment accorded us at 
Berlin and Madrid.” 

He was not content to be prudent himself : he put 
us on our guard against impulsive action. He knew 
enough, ^not only to carry out his instructions tactfully, 
but not to follow those which he deemed injudicious. 
For instance, Gramont having sent to him information 
concerning Serrano’s disposition, he took it upon him- 
self not to make use of it, and to call his chief to account 
for his lapse. ‘‘As you know, the King claims that 
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our only remedy is to call upon the Spanish government 
itself to abandon the project it has conceived ; and his 
Majesty would not have failed to seize upon what I 
told him as a pretext for insisting upon that view.” ^ 

This first part of the negotiation at Ems will always 
be one of the excellent pages in our diplomatic history. 
It had a result most unpalatable to Bismarck, — the 
sending of Werther to Paris by the Eung. Despite his 
minister’s urgent remonstrances the King had dis- 
cussed affairs with Benedetti in two audiences; by 
splitting hairs he could claim that it was in the capacity 
of head of his family, and not as king. By sending his 
Ambassador to treat with us, he acted as king, and no 
longer as head of his family, and made the question an 
affair of state. We were satisfied therefore with the 
royal decision, more especially because, the discussion 
being transferred to Paris, between an ambassador and 
ministers, it would take a freer course. 

In a note which I left for Gramorit in the evening of 
the 11th, I urged him not to continue with Werther 
the mild tone which Benedetti had been compelled to 
observe with the Eang ; to insist upon the twofold char- 
acter of threat and insult attributable to the Hohen- 
zoUern candidacy; to press Werther hard; to meet 
with vigorous rejoinders the trickery already exposed 
to the light; to force an abandonment of the equivo- 
cating process which we could endure no longer; to 
extricate us, in short, from the period of tr ifling and 
bring us face to face with a yes or a no. We had been 
played with long enough ; it was time to abandon the 
habit. 


^[Su'pra, p. 156 n. (on p. 157).] 



CHAPTEE XI 


THE NEGOTIATION WITH PRINCE ANTONY — THE WITH- 
DRAWAL 

Before Gramont and Werther had met, a sudden 
coujp de thidtre upset all anticipations. Strat’s mission 
to Sigmaringen had succeeded even better than Bar- 
tholdi’s at Madrid, and the affair took on a new aspect. 

Strat had gone first to Dusseldorf, to find out where 
Prince Antony and Prince Leopold were. He had 
learned from certain old family retainers, to whom he 
was well known, that Prince Antony was at his country 
house at Sigmaringen, and that Prince Leopold, after 
a trip to the Tyrol, had returned and was keeping out 
of sight in the neighborhood of Sigmaringen, ready to 
take ship at Genoa as soon as the vote of the Cortes 
should be brought to him. Thus informed, Strat be- 
took himself to Sigmaringen (July 8) ; there he found 
Prince Antony both disturbed and angered by our 
declaration of the 6th. To Strat’s first overtures he 
replied by a wrathful refusal: his son had ceased to 
be the master of his own decision; he was bound, he 
had given his word, he could not withdraw without 
dishonor. Moreover, what would be gained by such 
a discreditable retreat ? The Emperor was simply 
seeking a pretext for war ; this one being removed, he 
would stir up another. 

Strat demonstrated that the Prince was in error con- 
cerning Napoleon IH’s purpose; he had no such hid- 
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den designs, and Ms desire for a peaceful settlement was 
earnest and sincere. Then, without wasting his time 
in futile sentimentalities about the calamities of war 
and the terrible responsibility of him who is the cause 
of it, he went straight to the practical arguments. He 
painted in the gloomiest colors the situation into which 
Prince Leopold was on the point of plunging ; he would 
have to contend against the plots of Alfonsists and 
Carlists, encouraged by France, against the intrigues of 
discarded rivals and especially of Montpensier, *and 
against republican risings; at the announcement of 
Ms candidacy there was an enormous majority in his 
favor in the Cortes, but every day, under the action 
of fear or of hatred, that majority was diminishing, 
and the most favorable result that could be looked for 
was that it would remain large enough to impose upon 
Mm the duty of going to Spain, but not large enough 
to assure Mm of sufficient strength to maintain himself 
in power. He would probably not have time to take 
his seat on that broken-legged throne; he would be 
hurled back as he climbed the steps, and would be 
very fortunate if he escaped with Ms life; he was 
summoned to a disaster, not to a reign. 

Strat next directed the Prince’s attention to the 
situation in Roumania of Ms son Charles, the object 
of Ms anxious solicitude : a formidable conspiracy was 
being formed against him ; its threads were in Paris ; 
it was in the Emperor’s power to cut them or to set 
them at work; he would cut them if Leopold should 
withdraw ; he would set them at work, if he were ob- 
durate. Was it wise to endanger 'a throne in possession 
for the sake of a problematical one ? 

These considerations notwithstanding, the Prince 
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refused to be moved. But the mother was present at 
those painful interviews : she was perturbed, agitated, 
alarmed, convinced ; and, moved by her twofold 
maternal anxiety, she came to Strat’s aid and strove 
to overcome her husband’s resistance. Despite her 
tears, she did not succeed for two days, and the Prince 
replied to the first questioning letter from Ems that he 
was prepared to obey, but that he would not volunta- 
rily withdraw his son’s candidacy. 

The mother refused to be discouraged, and at last, 
on the third day (July 11), she triumphed and the 
father imposed silence on the Prussian and the ambitious 
man. “This decision,” Strat told me emphatically 
many times, “was a genuinely spontaneous act, the 
impulse, of a father’s heart, which no external influence 
prompted. Before me no one had advised or requested 
the withdrawal of the candidacy, and during my stay 
at the castle of HohenzoUern, no one came to my as- 
sistance, directly or indirectly. King William was 
telling the truth when he said again and again that he 
had nothing whatever to do with the withdrawal; 
that it had come about without any pressure from him ; 
that he had neither ordered it nor advised it. I was 
not aware at that time that he had even desired it.” ^ 

1 ["The mission of M. de Strati to the princes, supported, without the 
slightest doubt, by confidential advices from the King of Prussia, had suc- 
ceeded.’* Sorel, voL i, p, 124. How far the King actively interfered must 
remain almost entirely a matter of inference. It appears sufficiently in his 
correspondence with the Queen, as well as in his letter of July 6 to Prince 
Antony (supra, p. 138), that he regretted the turn affairs had taken and would 
have been glad to know that the candidacy had disappeared; but there 
seems to be no direct evidence that he urged, far less commanded. Prince 
Leopold’s withdrawal. It is a very different question, however, whether, 
considering his relation to the affair, and the momentous importance that it 
had assumed, Ms kinsmen would have notified everybody else of the with- 
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When Prince Antony informed his son of his’ decision, 
h.e refused to adopt it: the same honorable scruples 
which had caused him to hesitate so long before ac- 
cepting, because of his relations with Napoleon III, 
made him reluctant to withdraw because of his agree- 
ments with Prim and Bismarckd To persuade the 
Prince would have taken time, and there was need of 
haste. Strat induced the father to exert his authority 
and to take it upon himself to withdraw in his son’s 
name, knowing that Leopold would not dare to dis- 
avow him publicly. And that is how the withdrawal, 
instead of being made, as the acceptance was, by Leo- 
pold himself, was made by Prince Antony. He would 
have preferred at least to notify the head of the family, 
in conformity with the family statute, before informing 
the Spaniards and the public, but that course would 
necessitate more delay, and Stra{, imaware of the King’s 
real preference, feared that some opposition might come 
from him. He got the Prince to agree that the public 
announcement should not be postponed. Prince An- 
tony consented the more willingly because, knowing the 

drawal by telegraph, and have left him alone to learn it by messenger. So 
that, even before the publication of his letter to the Queen (p. 173, n. 1), 
it was a fair assumption that he was already aware of the withdrawal when 
Benedetti told him of it on the morning of the 13th, that his surprise was 
feigned, therefore, and that his persistence in waiting for direct advices was 
due to his desire to give greater plausibility to his claim that the withdrawal 
was altogether spontaneous on the Prince’s part, and that the King, in merely 
giving his assent, ‘‘as he had given his assent to the acceptance,” was still 
acting as head of the family, and not as king. See Benedetti, pp. 367, 368; 
Gramont, pp. 133, 134.] 

^ “His wife could not make up her mind to put away from her head the 
superb crown which she coveted, and which she seemed to feel already resting 
upon it.” [OlEvier, vol. xiv, p. 209, The Princess Leopold was sister to the 
King of Portugal.] 
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King's secret wishes, he was certain that the head of the 
family would not take umbrage at that infraction of 
family .discipline. 

Without losing a minute, Strat despatched, that 
same evening, the 11th, a telegram in cipher to Olozaga, 
advising him of the fortunate result, which telegram 
arrived at Paris late in the evening. It had already 
been sent when the King’s messenger. Colonel Strantz, 
arrived, having been delayed by an accident to his 
carriage.^ Prince Antony told him the news, and he 
at once telegraphed to his master the decision already 
transmitted to Olozaga. 

On the morning of the 12th three telegrams, not in ci- 
pher, were sent by Prince Antony.^ This was the first ; — 

“To Makshal Peim, Madrid ; — 

“ In view of the complications which the candidacy 
of my son Leopold for the throne of Spain seems to 
have encountered, and of the painful situation which 
recent events have created for the Spanish nation, plac- 
ing it in a dilemma where it can take counsel only of 

1 The time of Strantz’s arrival is fixed in a letter from the King to the 
Queen of the 12th: “As there was an accident to General Strantz’s train, 
he did not reach Sigmaringen until last evening.” [Note of M. OUivier, 
voL xiv. p. 210.] This being so, the decision to withdraw would have been 
reached even before Prince Antony received the King’s letter from Strantz. 
The King’s reply to Benedetti is inconsistent with his furth^ statement in 
the same letter to the Queen, that Strantz had telegraphed that Leopold had 
withdrawn. Bri^e des Kaiser Wilhelms der Erste, p. 222. 

2 It is evident what one should think of the fanciful conjecture put forth 
later by Benedetti, in an outburst of personal excitement, that “ this trans- 
misi^k of Prince Antony’s despatch had been arranged between Ems and 
Sigmaringen,” and that, on the 12th the King had in his hands the copy of 
the despatch sent by Prince Antony to Olozaga on the same day. [Note of 
M. OUivier, vol. xiv, p. 210. But the author has just stated that Strantz 
learned the news and repeated it to the King on the night of the 11th.] 
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its own sentiment of independence; and being per- 
suaded that under such circumstances its choice would 
not have the sincerity and spontaneity upon which 
my son counted when he accepted the candidacy, I 
withdraw it in his name/’ 

The second was addressed to Olozaga : — 

'‘To THE Spanish Ambassador at Paris: — 

“ I deem it my duty to inform you, as Spanish repre- 
sentative at Paris, that I have but now sent to Madrid, 
to Marshal Prim, the following telegram/’ Then fol- 
lows the text given above. 

The third telegram was addressed to the principal 
journals of Berlin and of Germany, notably the Gazette 
of Augsbourg and the OazeUe of Cologne, and to the 
German telegraphic agencies : — ^ 

"The Hereditary Prince of Hohenzollem, in order to 
restore to Spain her freedom of initiative, withdraws 
his candidacy for the throne of Spain, being firmly 
resolved not to allow a question of war to grow out of a 
family question of secondary importance in his eyes. 
— By order of the Prince, 

"Lesser, Councillor of his Chamber.” 

The telegram to Prim returned from Madrid to 
Paris about five in the evening. The despatch^ to 
Olozaga reached Paris at 1.40 p.m. That to the Ger- 
man newspapers reached them in the afternoon, early 
enough for the agencies to send the news before night 

^ [pie Swabian M&rcwry is generally mentioned as the German journal 
in which the news was &st published ; and Bismarck is said to have read it 
there. See Sorel, voL i, p. 124 ; Welschinger, p. 72.] 
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to their correspondents, clubs, bankers, journals, etc. 
The Gazettes of Cologne and Augsbourg and other 
papers published it in their evening editions. Thus the 
news did not reach Paris from Madrid: it reached 
Paris and Madrid at the same time, and, soon after, 
it became known in all the important centres of 
Europe. 

While the telegrams were flying to Paris and Madrid, 
Strat and Strantz left Sigmaringen, the latter returning 
to Ems with a letter from Prince Antony setting forth 
the reasons of his spontaneous decision, the former carry- 
ing to Olozaga the original draft of the withdrawal. 

There remained at Sigmaringen a gentleman who, 
like everybody else at that period, was waiting. It was 
Admiral Polo de BemabA He had arrived several 
days before, with Prim’s official letter offering the crown 
to Prince Leopold. Prince Antony, still deliberating, 
had told him, as the King of Prussia told Benedetti, 
that the Prince was travelling in the Tyrol ; and the 
admiral, was awaiting his return. The withdrawal 
being decided upon. Prince Antony so informed him, 
saying that he might now consider his mission con- 
cluded and return to Madrid. 

The admiral objected that, despite that assurance, 
his mission would not be concluded until, the document 
of which he was the bearer having been delivered to 
Prince Leopold, that Prince should give him his fomoal 
response. It became necessary therefore to summon 
the Prince from his hiding-place, exhibit h im to the 
Spanish admiral, and obtain from him a formal letter 
of withdrawal.^ 

^Letters from Admiral Polo de Bamab6 to E. OlUvier of July 12 and 
August iJ, 1888. 
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The Prince refused. Thereupon there were painful 
scenes between the father and son. Those Hohen- 
zoUern princes, under a delightful exterior, concealed 
a substratum of tyrannical harshness ; everything about 
them bent beneath a discipline as inflexible as steel. 
The young Prince ended by submitting,^ and handed 
the admiral his withdrawal. When General Lopez 
Donoinguez arrived, the admiral informed him that 
there was nothing for him to do but return with him 
to Madrid ; that it was all over.^ 

^ Concerning Prince Leopold’s disposition in the matter I have the con- 
cordant testimony of the two Spanish envoys. Admiral Polo de Bemab^ 
wrote me on August 2, 1888 : “ Creo tambien la contrarietad del hi jo por esa 
resoludon de su Padre” ; and Lopez Dominguez on July 17, 1888 ; “Ord6n 
que aim contrariendole mucho acatabe il archiduque” (prince). 

* [In a passage of several pages, omitted here, M. Ollivier insists that the 
whole credit for Prince Leopold’s withdrawal belonged to Strat and Olozaga, 
although it was claimed by “all those who had labored or felt disposed to 
labor,” to bring it about.] “'My dear friend/ Olozaga wrote me, 'I have 
read, as you have, in the English despatches certain hints which might in- 
duce the belief that it was the cabinet of St, James that obtained Prince 
Leopold’s withdrawal. ... I am in a position to prove, by the testimony of 
M. Strat, who was my intermediary with the Sigmaringen Hohenzollerns, 
that no one bdore myself suggested the withdrawal directly or indirectly* 
Nor did any one assist me in any way to obtain it; that is all that I can tell 
you. I should add that all the steps I have taken to find out something 
concerning the motives or the pretext of the hints that were calculated to 
make people believe that the English government obtained the withdrawal 
were absolutely fruitless. I am so far from desiring for myself the monopoly, 
so to speak, of having conceived the idea of the withdrawal, and the good 
fortime of having obtained it, that I should have preferred a thousand times 
that no one should have known what I had done, and that the government 
of one of the first powers of Europe should have obtained the wit drawal, 
because in that case it would have turned it to good account and would have 
avoided war, which was what I desired with all the force of which I am 
capable. After I had been so fortunate in what the Emperor regarded as 
almost an hnpossibility, I <stnnot console myself for being so powmrless.* 
(March 14, 1871.) ” UEmpke Idbiral, pp. 213, 214. 

[As to the “hints” concarning the credit due to the English government. 
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The way in which Bismarck learned of the collapse 
of his scheme was almost tragic. From the solitude 
to which he had betaken himself to await the ex- 
plosion of his mine, kept informed from hour to hour 
by Abeken,^ he followed with close attention, becoming 
more and more perturbed and at last thoroughly 
angry, at what was taking place at Ems between Bene- 
detti and the King, He was furious because the 
King received our Ambassador before he had received 
reparation for what he (Bismarck) called Gramont's 
insults ; because he avowed his share in the candidacy 
and in the negotiations with Prince Antony, and 
promised Benedetti, if Leopold should decide to with- 

see especially the despatches of Granville to Lyons of July 13, Blue Book, 
pp. 22, 23 (Nos. 33 and 35).] 

“The vengeance of Bismarck and Prim did not fail to light upon the real 
authors of the withdrawal, and thereby to designate them. The Spanish 
candidacy was no mere act of family ambition, to which the King of Prussia 
had assented through condescension for a kinsman ; it was a State intrigue 
of which the family ambition was simply an instrument, and Bismarck did 
not forgive Prince Antony for forgetting that fact and acting as if only his 
own interest and his children’s were involved. The Prince fell into irrep- 
arable disgrace: he had to resign the honorable duties that kept him at 
Diisseldorf, and to go into retirement at Sigmaringen. . . . Nor did Prim’s 
dissembled wrath spare Olozaga. A newspaper having announced that we 
proposed to give him the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor in recognition 
of the services he had rendered us, Mercier wrote to Gramont (July 18) that 
‘one of the ministers had come to him to say that that would be very Ul- 
timed, and that the ministry would not permit him to accept it because Prim 
would be offended.’ ” [UEmjpire Liberal, vol. xiv, pp. 213-216. And in 
a note on p. 216 ;] A letter from Martin Hernandez, Spanish charge d’affaires, 
to E. OUivier, Nov. 12, 1870, reads : “M. Olozaga instructs me to inform you 
that for having endeavored to do everything in his power in favor of France, 
he has found himself under the necessity of giving in his resignation as am- 
bassador, and retiring to the country.” 

^ [Busch, Bismarck : Some Secret Pages of his History, devotes several 
pages to an account of the characto and services of Heinrich Abekmi; voL 
i, pp. 440-444.] 
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draw, to inforra him of tliat decision. These were 
concessions, and the King should not have granted 
any one of them, but should have shown the negotiator 
the door at the first word, and not have taken part in 
any discussion whatsoever. Did the King propose, 
under the pacific influence of Queen Augusta, to ad- 
vise the princes to abandon the game ? 

Bismarck determined to cut short all compromising 
proceedings, and to stop William on the incline down 
which he was slipping. He wrote to him that, as his 
health would now permit him to travel, he was ready 
to go to Ems at his Majesty’s command. The King 
sent him such a command, and on the morning of the 
12th Bismarck started, with Keudell,^ in his travelling 
carriage. He left Lothar Bucher at Varzin with his 
wife. “He was more taciturn than usual,” says 
Keudell, “although his manner was cheerfxil.” 

As they drove through Wussow his friend the old 
pastor Mullert, standing at the door of his parsonage, 
waved him a friendly salutation; from the back 
seat of his open carriage Bismarck replied by a gesture 
mimicking a thrust in tierce and quarte, to suggest 
that he was going into a fight.* It was his purpose, 

^ [See Busct, uhi su'pra, vol. ii, pp. 104-111, for an elaborate estimate of 
Herr von Keudell.] 

2 [Busch, vol. i, p. 303. “Dec. 19, 1870. Abeken then talked about tbe 
events at Ems which preceded the war, and related that, on one occasion, 
after a certain despatch had been sent off, the King said: ‘Well, he’ (Bis- 
marck) ‘will be satisfied with us now ! ’ And Abeken added, ‘I believe you 
were.’ ‘ Well,’ replied the Chancellor, laughing, ‘ you may easily be mistaken. 
That is to say, I was quite satisfied with you. But not quite so much with 
our Most Gradous, or rather not at all. He ought to have acted in a more 
dignified way — and more resolutely. I remember,’ he continued, ‘how I 
received the news at Varzin. I had gone out, and on my return the first 
telegram had bem delivered. As I started on my journey, I had to pass 
our pastor’s house at Wussow,’ ” etc.] 
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after conferring a few moments with Roon, who had 
just arrived at Berlin, to push on to Ems; there he 
would put an end to compliments, courtesies, and con- 
descensions; he would show how the honor of the 
country was being sacrificed and would bring about a 
peremptory, and perhaps an insulting, notification of 
refusal to withdraw on the part of the princes and 
the Edng. He would repeat Thile’s arguments in 
a brutal tone ; he would not allow the TCing to dis- 
cuss with us any further his acts as head of his 
family ; lastly, he would dismiss Benedetti and would 
propose the summoning of the Reichstag with a view 
to mobilization.^ As a preliminary to these meas- 
ures, realizing the conciliatory significance of the 
sending of Werther to Paris, he telegraphed to stop 
him, but Werther was already on the way. 

Bismarck reached Berlin at six in the evening, 
expecting to take the 8.30 train for Ems. As he 
drove along Unter den Linden, he met Prince Gortcha- 
koff ; they stopped and shook hands. In the court- 
yard of his house, among the despatches which were 
handed him before he left his carriage, he found one 
from Paris announcing Prince Antony’s withdrawal. 
He was fairly petrified. He had no idea that so well- 
disciplined a prince would take it upon himself, with- 
out the sanction, or rather the encomagement, of the 
Eing, to do a thing which, if done on his own initiative, 

^ Bismaxck, R^ectionSf etc., English trans., vol. ii, p. 93. M. Matter, 
in his noteworthy study of Bismarck, was the first writer in France to call 
attention to this set-back of the Chancellor. “ The work of many months, a 
secret and crafty negotiation, the stirring-up of the press, the irritation of 
the people, all had come to naught ; the King of Prussia had yielded, and 
for the first time in his political career; Count Bismarck had hem brou^t 
to a halt.” Vol. iii, p. 53. [Note^bf M. OUivier, vol. xiv, p. 218.] 
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would be treason ; could it be that a Prussian prince, 
a friend, a confidant, would allow himself, alone, in 
obedience to a rash impulse, to undo, without a previous 
understanding, a work which had been so laboriously 
planned in common ? In a flash, he saw all the disas- 
trous consequences to himself of the incident. He 
was discomfited, beaten, humbled, deserted by his 
TTing and his candidate; .he would speedily become 
the derision of Germany and Europe; his edifice 
of craft was crumbling about his ears. Let a German 
writer tell our historians the extent of this catastrophe. 

“This withdrawal,” says Lenz, “meant peace. 
His journey had become useless ; useless the up- 
rising of the nation which he had instigated with 
all his strength ; useless his attempt, made with scien- 
tific craft, to prepare a counter-mine for the efforts 
of the French. Even if he could still maintain his 
position externally, the game was lost. Instead of 
takin g France by surprise, as he had hoped, he found 
his path now blocked by her. The moment to fall 
back had come ; for the first time in his life the great 
statesman had suffered a defeat.” ^ 

This crushing result was due in great measure 
to our declaration of July 6. Olozaga and Strat 
would not have succeeded in their undertaking, would 
not even have thought of it, but for the facilities 
afforded by our bold ultimatum. Nigra recognizes 
this fact. “The prince’s withdrawal,” he says,“must 
be attributed mainly to his wish to save Europe from 
a conflagration, as well as to the resolute attitude of 
the French government” * 

^Lenz, GeschicMe, Bismarck,” pp 349-350. 

2 Marck, 1895. [“The Hereditary Prince formally withdraws his candi- 
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The declaration had aroused the European cabinets 
from their apathy by showing them the peril, had 
awakened the drowsy conscience of the King, and 
inspired in Prince Antony a salutary dread; it had 
not closed the door to negotiation, but had thrown 
it wide open. Thanks to the adroitness with which 
we had made use of it, it had secured for us what soft 
words or the long-spun verbiage of timid pourparlers 
would not have done. We had said, “We will not 
tolerate a Hohenzollern candidate”; and the Hohen- 
zollern candidate had vanished. We had not fallen 
into the abyss which Bismarck had dug under oiur 
feet ; we had thrown him into it himself. 

Guizot, on hearing of it, exclaimed : “Those fellows 
have insolent good luck: it’s the greatest diplomatic 
victory I have ever seen in my life.”^ An d Thiers: 
“To have forced Prussia to draw back from an enter- 
prise which everybody believed to have been de- 
liberately undertaken by her, was an immense ad- 
vantage. . . . We got out of an embarrassment by a 
triumph ! Sadowa was almost avenged ! ” ® 

Although Bismarck was one of those stout-hearted 
men who are not thrown entirely off their balance by 
an unfortunate accident, this set-back was so pro- 
noxmced that he was stunned for a moment. He has 
told about it in his Rejections: — 

“My first thought was to hand in my resignation. 

dacy, in order to deprive France of any preteart for war against Germany.” 
Memoirs of the King of Roumania (French trans.), vol. i, p. 593, imda: 
date of July 1^.] 

^ [“It was an unhoped-for success after the Due de Gramont’s blusto,” 
says Lehautcourt, voL i, p. 263 ; and he quotes the above remark of Guizot 
on the authority of Darimon, Histoire d^un Jour, p. 39 J 

2 In his deposition bdore the Commission of Inquiry concerning the 4th 
of September. 
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After all tlie insulting provocations that had there- 
tofore been offered us, I saw in that withdrawal which 
was forced upon us a humiliation for Germany, and I 
did not propose to take the oflBicial responsibility for 
it. The feehng that the national honor was wounded 
by that compulsory retreat so possessed me that I 
had already decided to send my resignation to Ems. 
I regarded such humiliation, before France and her 
gasconading manifestations, as worse than the Olmiitz 
affair. The Olmiitz incident can always find its 
excuse in the earlier transactions in which we were 
involved, and in the impossibility of our beginning 
a war at that time. I felt sure that France would 
make the most of the Prince’s withdrawal as of a 
satisfaction accorded to her. I was very much de- 
pressed. The approaching disaster to our national 
position which our timid policy caused me to fear, 
I saw no means of averting except by seizing awk- 
wardly upon the first quarrel that might come to hand, 
or by provoking one out of hand. For I looked upon 
war as a necessity which we could no longer avoid with 
honor. I telegraphed to my people at Varzin not 
to pack my trunks, not to start ; that I should return 
in a few days. At that moment I believed in peace. 
But I did not choose to assume the responsibility 
of defending the policy by which that peace would 
have been bought. I abandoned my journey to 
Ems, therefore, and requested Count Eulenbourg to go 
thither and lay before his Majesty my point of view.” ^ 
He instructed Eulenbourg to try the great coup, 
which was ordinarily effectual, of offering his resig- 

^ Bismarck, Ructions, etc., English trans., voL ii, pp. 94, 95. But see, 
on the other hand, infra, p. 187, additional note. 
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nation, and to say to the King that Bismarck regarded 
war as necessary ^ and that he should return to Varzin 
if that war were avoided.^ He anticipated his mes- 
senger’s arrival by a telegram in which he expressed 
his determination. ‘‘He passed the night without 
sleep,” Keudell adds.^ One can understand it. To 
decide upon war was a simple matter ; but he was 
not Frederick, manipulating the state at his sole 
pleasure. He must needs show his hand, make a 
provocation to order, and assume the role of aggressor, 
of “seeker after quarrels,” ^ which he had tried to 
force upon France. But where could he have found 
his quarrel? Would it have been in what he called 
the insolent terms of omr declaration ? That had 
all been condoned by the negotiation at Ems and by 
the concessions that the Kang had made to us. “After 
the principal question had been settled, to go back 
to it would have been too ill-advised.” ^ If he should 
find a pretext, he must have the King’s assent, and it 
was almost certain that he could not obtain it. 

In truth, when he received Colonel Strantz’s message 
on the 12th, the King was genuinely relieved. “This 
takes a weight from my heart,” he wrote to the Queen; 

^ These are Bismarck’s own words in a report of SepL 25, 1888, pnbliAed 
in the Official Journal. They constitute an admission as important as that 
concerning the Ems despatch, but they have hitherto passed unnoticed. 
[Note of M. OUivier, vol. xiv, p. 222J 

® Throughout his narrative Keudell makes his chi^ play the r61e of a 
peaceably inclined imbedle, who never pays any heed to what he does; and 
he explains his stopping at Berlin even more absurdly. “He stopped,” he 
says, “because he was not well.” If he means mentaly, well and good ; but 
if he means physically, it is idiotic. Bismarck’s rCTuniscences of the Ems 
de^atch restore its proper aspect to the affair. [Note of M. OUivier, 

® Bismards:, Rffi^ections, etc., vol. ii, p. 95, 

^ Von Sybd, Die Begrundung, etc., voL p. 303.-^ 
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“but say nothing about it to anybody, so that the 
news may not come first from us ; nor shall I mention 
it to Benedetti until we have the letter actually in 
our hands, delivered by Strantz, to-morrow. It is 
all the more important now that you make a point of 
emphasizing the fact that I leave everything to the 
Hohenzollerns so far as their decision is concerned, 
just as I did with regard to their acceptance.” ^ 

Gramont, on the other hand, had promised at the 
very beginning of his negotiations with Lyons that, 
failing a withdrawal ordered or advised by the Eing, 
we would be content with a spontaneous withdrawal 
by Leopold, provided that the King should take part in 
it in some fashion.^ As his participation was now 
beyond doubt, Benedetti was justified in saying that, 
even if no definite conclusion had been reached on 
the 12th, the solution of the difficulty was morally 
certain; that it was then agreed to by both parties, 
and that nothing remained save to receive the King’s 
declaration. ® 

Overjoyed at having got rid of the “weight on his 
heart,” the King had accepted an invitation to sup 
with Prince Albrecht and a few friends in the garden 
of the Casino. As he was on his way thither Abeken 
arrived with Bismarck’s comminatory despatch. The 
Eang went to a light and read it. Has face lighted 
up, he exclaimed: “This is the most important de- 

1 [Bri^e des Kaiser WUhelTns, etc., p. 222. In the same letter the King 
wntes: "Bismarck will be here to-morrow morning; at heart he is stiU for 
the candidacy. However, he says that the question has become so serious 
that we must put the Hohenzollerns by altogether, and leave it to them to 
make a final dedsian.'* See Lehautcourt, voL i, p. 276 and n.] 

^ [Supra, p. 143 nj 

® [Benedetti, p. 368j 
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spatcb, I have ever received. Say to my brother that 
I probably shall not have time to come because I 
must work with Abeken, and that it is understood that, 
if I do come later, no one is to rise.” ^ 

The supper had long since begun when the King 
appeared, alone. He motioned to the guests not to 
rise, and took the seat reserved for him between two 
ladies. Chappuis, who was taking the place of the 
Marshal of the Court, having asked him if he would 
take champagne, the King replied, “Give me some 
seltzer, I must keep my mind clear.” 

The King passed a sleepless night, like Bismarck. 
Was Bismarck’s ultimatum destined to turn him back, 
and to lead him to retract the friendly assurances given 
to Benedetti ? 

The reflections of insomnia were not favorable to the 
Chancellor. Bismarck could manage the King only 
within certain limits, and on condition that he ^d not 
collide with the impregnable ideas that he had adopted 
as rules of conduct. One of those rules was, never to 
take the initiative in a great war, and Bismarck had 
drawn him into such a war twice, only by persuading 
him that he had received provocation. Now, in tbig 
case the provocation on Prussia’s part would have been 
too manifest. Another of those ndes was to listen to 
advice from every quarter before making up his mind, 
but when it was once made up, to brook no contradic- 
tion. Now, he had during the last few days declared 
so freely what he would do in case of Leopold’s with- 
drawal, that he could not go back upon a decision so 
fully considered. He pereisted therefore in tlie pur- 

^ [The telegram r^erred to is, of course that in wMch Bismarck proff^ed 
his resignation.] 
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pose to bring to a peaceful close an adventure wMcb 
he was in haste to have done with, not to dismiss Bene- 
detti, and to communicate to him pemonaUy the volun- 
tary decision of the princes which he was about to 
receive. 

If, therefore, no new complication had arisen, this 
is w^hat would have happened. On the 13th the King 
would have communicated to Benedetti the withdrawal 
he was expecting. He would have added that he 
approved it, and would have authorized our Ambassador 
to transmit this twofold assurance to our government. 
Thus the two conditions laid down by Gramont 
would have been complied with: the abandonment 
of the candidacy and the tangible participation of the 
King therein. Our victory of the evening of the l£th 
would have been made complete on the 13th, and Bis- 
marck would have been definitively beaten. He would 
have withdrawn from public affairs, for some time at 
least, and the cloud heavy with calamity which that 
barbarian of genius was holding over Europe would 
have vanished from the European horuw^n. Our 
ministry, having given the country liberty, would 
have assured it the prestige of a glorious peace A 

Alas ! that I cannot stop here ! Why am I com- 
pelled to continue? At the very moment when Bis- 
marck was trying to find his bearings amid the tumultu- 
om €»nfusion of perilous or impossible themes, others 
were at work in Prance to help him out of his embarrass- 
ment, to rai^ him from Ms ddmt^ to restore him tx> 
the position which he had Ic^t through our efforts, 
and to bru^ badk luck into his game. That is the f ^t 
wMch our E%ht about to aexxanplidi, le<h although 
^ [See Im Gcffce, vd. 
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composed of men beyond reproach, by two villains, 
Jerbme David and Clement Duvemois.^ 

^ After taking part in public affairs, Duvemois took a hand in private 
business. There he was less fortunate than in politics. In the criminal 
court, Nov. 25, 1874, he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of 1000 francs under articles 13-15 of the law of July 24, 1876 [ric], and 
articles 405, 459, 460 of the Penal Code. Gazette des Tribunaux, Nov. 26, 
187 4. Jer6me David ended by disavowing flatly what he had said and done. 
[Note of M. OUivier in voL xiv, p. 226.] 

Additional Note. It is instructive as to Count von Bismarck’s 
methods to compare the quotation from his autobiographical work on 
page 182 of this volume with his observations to Jules Favre, then Ministo 
of War of the Government of National Defence, on the occasion of that 
official’s surreptitious interview at Ferri^res on September 20. “ When I 
learned of the quarrel that France was trying to pick with us apropos of 
the Prince of HohenzoUem’s candidacy, I was worried by your Ambassa- 
dor’s persistence in treating with nobody but the King. He wearied ihe 
King, and, knowing that, I advised adopting a policy which vxmld give you 
satisfaction, which was done. When I learned that, in accordance with my 
advice, the King had obtained from his cousin the withdrawal of his can- 
didacy, I wrote to my wife that it was all over, and that I was going to 
join her in the country. Great was my surprise when I found that, on the 
contrary, it was all beginning again.” Favre, Gouvernement de la Dffense 
Nationaley vol. i, pp. 176, 177. And Jules Favre seems to have bem glad 
to beheve him. 
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EFFECT AT PAEIS OF THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE 
CANDIDACY 

On the 12th of July, in the morning, the Emperor had 
come to the Tuileries to preside over the Council of 
Ministers. We discussed the reply to be made to the 
request for delay, which had been addressed to us on 
the preceding day by Benedetti, on the Eng’s behalf, 
in decidedly emphatic terms. We authorized Gramont 
to telegraph to Benedetti that it had never been our 
purpose to provoke a conflict, but simply to defend 
the legitimate interests of France ; and so, while deny- 
ing the justness of the Eng’s arguments and persisting 
in our demands, we would not refuse the delay requested, 
but we hoped that it would not extend beyond a single 
day.^ 

This matter being arranged, we were giving our atten- 
tion to current business, when a chamberlain entered and 
said a few words in an undertone to the Emperor, who 
at once rose and went out. He returned shortly and 
took part again in our conversation about business, 
without a word in explanation of his unwonted action. 
He did, in fact, go out to receive Olozaga, who, not hav- 
ing been able to take to him during the night the tele- 

1 [lliis Coimdl resulted apparently in the despatch of the 12th, not re- 
ferred to by M. Oilivier, in which assent was to the Ejng’s “ni^ent 
request** for further d^y; “but we hope that this delay will not extend 
beyond another day.** Gramont, p. 102. See infra, Appmidix I.] 
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gram in cipker frona Strat, had sent in an urgent request 
to see him at once, in order to give him that important 
information. That telegram in cipher told of the tele- 
grams not in cipher which Prince Antony had sent 
on the morning of the 12th. Olozaga requested the 
Emperor to regard his communication as confidential 
until the arrival of those telegrams, which alone would 
impart an irrevocable character to the withdrawal of 
the candidacy. It is to be regretted that the Emperor 
consented to bind himself to keep the matter secret 
temporarily from his ministers. If he had told us at 
that time of the secret negotiation of which we knew 
nothing, if he had apprized us of its fortunate result, 
we should not have been taken by surprise by the news, 
as we were a few hours later. We could have exchanged 
our ideas thereupon, at leisure, we could have discussed 
it and reflected upon it, and should not have been in- 
consistent or embarrassed in our attitude before the 
Chamber and the public. 

About two o’clock I left the department, to walk to 
the Chamber across the garden of the Tuileries. I 
was profoundly depressed ; it seemed clear to me that 
Prussia was determined to force war upon us, and that 
we were driven to the wall. The prospect drove me 
to despair. I had taken only a few steps, absorbed 
by my distressing reflections, when I was as it were 
abruptly awakened by the voice of a derk in the 
Department of the Interior, who handed me a letter 
from Chevandier. It contained a copy of the de- 
spatch, not in cipher, from Prince Antony to Olozaga, 
which had just arrived, and in which was included the 
text of the Prince’s withdrawal in the name of his son. 
There was in the Department of the Interior a special 
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detail of clerks whose duty it was to take copies of 
all despatches passing through the Paris office, whether 
sent from or received there, which were of such a nature 
as to concern the public peace. As Prince Antony’s 
despatch came within this description, it had been 
copied, and Chevandier sent a copy to me, and at the 
same time to the Emperor and Gramont. 

I hastily retraced my steps in order to tell my wife 
the good news ; then resumed my walk. Certain doubts 
beset me. What was the meaning of this withdrawal 
falling suddenly from the sky ? Was it sincere ? 
Was it not a trick of the stock market ? Why had not 
Olozaga, with whom I was in daily communication, 
given me a hint of it ? The Emperor seemed to have 
no suspicion of it at the Council; did he know of it, 
or did he not ? had he spoken of it with Gramont ? I 
put aside these suspicions. It seemed to me impossible 
that a step thus annoimced should be a trick ; I looked 
upon it as a fact. Thereupon I believed that the whole 
situation was saved, and so great was my joy at having 
peace within our grasp, so great my dread of losing it 
again, that the combative disposition which I had dis- 
played in my note of the evening of the 11th melted 
away before the warmth of the unhoped-for news. 
There was no further occasion to appear stiff and un- 
yielding, but rather accommodating and pliant, and to 
make more certain the result arrived at, instead of 
endangering it. The incident was certainly at an end, 
if we were guilty of no imprudence; and I was so 
overjoyed that at times I could not believe it. 

However, it seemed to me that I ought not to make 
public the document which I held in my hand, and which 
I read again and again as if I should find therein the 
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secret of what had happened. It was a document se- 
cured by the police power of the government, and so not 
of a character to be officially avowed, and I ivas bound 
not to disclose its existence. So I put it in my pocket, 
where it burned a hole, so to speak. 

I had taken only a few steps more when I was over- 
taken by a messenger, this time from my own office — 
Boissy. He brought me a report in which it was stated 
that, at a meeting of the irreconcilable Left, on rue 
dela Sourdiere, Gambetta^ had just made a magnifi- 

^ PL^on Gambetta liad first come prominently into public notice in the 
autumn of 1868, when be was retained to defend M. Delescluze, proprietor 
of tbe radical newspaper Le ReveU, in the prosecution instituted by the 
government against tbe organizers of the subscription for a monument to 
the memory of Baudin, a deputy, who was killed on the barricades during 
the execution of the coup d^Uat of December 2, 1851. Gambetta failed to 
obtain a verdict, “but he won his cause in the country. His speech, less a 
defence of his client than an attack on the Second Empire, rang like a chal- 
lenge to the Emperor, which the whole nation seemed ready to support.*' 
Walpole, History of Twenty-five Years^ vol. ii, p. 476. 

When the Corps Legislatif resumed its labors after the constitution of the 
Olliver ministry, the “ Irrecondlables ’* (that is to say, the Extreme Left) 
disclosed their tactics, which was to consist “in multiplying questions, in 
inflating to the point of menace the rumble of their voices. Their hope, 
their sole hope, was that the government would lose patience and yield to 
some ill-advised temptation to exact reprisals. . . . The most aggre^ve 
was Gambetta. He questioned the Minister of War concerning two soldiers 
who had been sent to Algeria for having frequented public meetings. Then, 
branching off into more general considerations, he took the whole Cabinet 
to task, and in terms of studied severity, declared war without quarter up«i 
it. M. Emile Ollivier had just appealed to all his colleagues, even th(^ of 
the opposition. ‘If,* retorted Gambetta, ‘you rely on our assistance to lay 
the foundation for liberty^ou must make up your minds never to obtain it. 
You have prated about universal suffrage. In our eyes univaml suffrage 
is incoippatible with the form of government which you propose. . . . Be- 
tween the form now predominant and universal suffrage there is absolute 
incompatibility. . . . Between the Eepublic of 1848 and the repubfic of 
the future you are merely a bridge ; and that bridge we propose to cross.’ ’* 
La Gorc^ vol. vi, pp. 8, 9. Durir^ the debate on the propc^ed piebismie. 
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cent speech : its purport was that we should regard the 
Hohenzollern affair simply as a detail, and should 
firmly demand the execution of the Treaty of Prague, 
and the demolition of the fortresses that threatened 
our frontier. “If he should make this speech in the 
Chamber,’’ I was told, “the Ministry could not with- 
stand it.” 

I arrived at the Corps Legislatif; some one asked 
me: “What is there new?” I was very careful not 
to say what I had just learned. “Nothing as yet,” I 
replied, “but Gramont is to confer with Werther 
immediately, and by the end of the day we shall know 
definitively what course we must adopt.” 

At that moment Olozaga entered the hall ; his face 
glowing with excitement, waving a paper in his hand, 
he rushed up to me and drew me into a corner. “Is 

there was a discussion (on April 4) of an interpellation concerning the con- 
stUtceni power. “The discussion was proceeding without great amplitude, 
with no lofty flights, when Gambetta appeared in the tribune. It was 
through his participation in the debate that it deserves to be remembered, 
even to this day. Up to that time the deputy from Belleville had distin- 
guished himself by his noisy violaice, and in the eyes of a great number of 
people was hardly to be differentiated from the mob of ‘clubists.’ The hour 
had struck when he was to take his place among political orators.” Before 
his speech the Left had inveighed against the appeal to the people as an 
additional weapon in the hands of despotism, and the Bonapartists gave 
indications of delisted satisfaction. “Gambetta alone dared to go to the 
bottom of the appeal to the people, to confiscate it to the profit of his party, 
to turn it against the Empire. . . . 'The plebiscite is the knowledge and 
ccmscienee of the people.^ . . . With a dmgular combination of insinuating 
aigummt and fiery vehemence, the orator undertook to define universal 
suffrage : ' Universal suffrage is the national sovereignty acting constantly ; 
now, th^ is but a single form of government adequate to universal suffrage ; 
that form you will not allow me to refrain from naming, because it is on my 
lips, because it is in my heart ; U is the republican form." The great word 
was out, and it had b^n led up to so skilfully that not a murmur, not an 
interruption halted ti^ supreme audacity on its passage.” Ibid, pp. 97, 98.] 
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Gramont here?” — “No, he is at the Foreign Office 
in conference with Werther.” — “You see, I have good 
news for you.” And he read me the despatch of which 
I had a copy. “So this news is genuine?” I asked. 
“Yes, yes, do not doubt it; it’s all over.” And he 
left me, to go to Gramont. 

The deputies who had noticed Olozaga’s entrance, 
his pantomime, the waving of the paper, crowded about 
me as soon as he had left me. “Is there anything im- 
portant?” Thereupon there took place in my m ind 
a deliberation as swift as thought itself. Should I 
make public the despatch, or should I keep it to 'my- 
self ? The copy, seized on the wing and handed to me 
by the police service of the government, had become 
an authentic document, displayed before numerous 
persons by the ambassador to whom it was addressed. 
A communication made under such circumstances did 
not indicate a desire for secrecy; the very character 
of the despatch excluded such an idea; one does not 
send a despatch in plain language unless one means to 
make it public. Why should I have concealed from 
those deputies, in order to parade my own importance 
to no useful purpose, a fact which everybody would 
learn from the evening pai)ers, — which many knew 
already, at the department, at the telegraph office, at 
the embassies and chancelleries, at the offices of news 
agencies and newspapers ? The shameless adversaries 
with whom I was engaged would not have failed to 
denounce my silence as a concession to speculators. 
I certainly should not have hesitated to take that risk — 
although I was much more sensitive to it than to others 
to which I exposed myself day after day — if any public 
interest had demanded it. But none did, for I could 
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not regard as a matter of public interest the vain hope 
of preventing a manifestation in the Chamber on the 
part of the war-party, — a manifestation which, being 
postponed to the next day and more fully prepared, 
would have been only the more violent.^ 

And so I read the telegram to those who questioned 
me. One of my auditors was the celebrated engineer, 
Paulin Talabot, the creator of French railways, who was 
an advocate of peace both on principle and by interest. 
'Trussia is making a fool of you,'' he whispered in my 
ear. 

There were calls for me in the Salle des Pas-Perdus. 
A mob rushed at me and questioned me. I could 
not conceal in one hall what I had just disclosed in 
another. 

^ [On M. Ollivier’s procedure on receipt of the news of the withdrawal, see 
Sorel, vol. i, pp. 126-128; WelscMnger, vd. i, pp. 72-74; Lehautcourt, vol. 
i, pp. 265, 266 ; La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 257, 258 ; Von Sybel, Founding of the 
German Empire (Eng. trans.), vol. vii, pp. 366-368. The general tone of the 
comment, that is to say, of those writers who are not influenced by an unal- 
temble prejudice against the ministry and all its works, is to the effect that 
M. Ollivier’s action was impulsive and ill-advised, but was the result of a 
sincere and earnest desire for peace, which he honestly believed to be ensured 
by the withdrawal, “ At heart,” says Sorel (vol. i, p. 126), “he desired peace ; 
without reflection, without consulting his colleagues, he rushed to the Corps 
Legislatif to announce the news. His intentions were good, but that heedless 
haste compromised everything-’’" And La Gorce (vol. vi, pp. 257, 258) : 
Ollivier’s “simple and straightforward mind interpreted the despatch accord- 
ing to its natural meaning, that is to say, as announcing peace. Neither 
his education nor his disposition had trained him to diplomatic reserve. 
Overjoyed by the changed aspect of affairs (for no one had a greater horror 
of war than he), he could not forbear to make his joy public. . . . These ex- 
pansive communications were characteristic of a good citizen rather than a 
politidan. Cahn prudence is not so quick to publish abroad even its joys. 
Genuine ^,gadty (easier, it is true, to discover afterward than to work out 
in the exdtement of thc^ feverish days) would have consisted in keeping 
silent until the expected despatches from Benedetti should bring the King’s 
approval.”] 
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“Yes,” I replied, “there is a despatch to Olozaga from 
Prince Antony, announcing that he withdraws his son’s 
candidacy.” 

“And what about the Treaty of Prague?” cried a 
voice. 

“We have never mentioned it to Prussia; our pour- 
parlers have dealt solely with the candidacy.” 

“ Does this mean peace ? ” some one shouted. 

I replied by throwing my arms apart in an evasive 
gesture, which was intended to mean, “I do not pro- 
pose to answer.” But if my lips remained mute, the 
glow of joy that lighted up my face told of the hope 
that filled my heart.^ 

Noticing among the listeners Leonce Detroyat, 
editor-in-chief of the LibertS, I went to him and asked 
him to urge his uncle to strive to avert war, since that 
course had become possible with honor. Girardin, 
who was very anxious and too nervous to come to the 
Salle des Pas-Perdus, was waiting for him on Place de 
la Concorde, at the end of the bridge. Detroyat hast- 
ened to him and repeated what I had just said. Girar- 
din left him abruptly at the first word, with a shrug of 
the shoulders.* 

1 The Ra'ppd (I cite one of the most hostile papers) described the inddmt 
thus : “M. Emile Ollivier came in beaming all over. Being surrounded and 
questioned, he announced in a loud voice that he had received, througji M. 
Oloz^a, a despatch from Prince Antony of HoheuzoUem, Duke [«tc] 
Leopold’s father, declaring that he would order his son to withdraw. M. 
Ihnile OlHvier added : ‘We have never asked of Prussia anything more than 
the Prince of HohenzoUem’s withdrawal. Now the candidacy may be re- 
garded as withdrawn.’ He did not finish, but the condusion went of itself.” 
[Note of M. OUiviCT in voL 3dv, p. 2S3.] 

® [See supra, p. 68, n. This passage appears in sEghtly different form 
in M. Ollivier’s larger work. “I weit to him and asked him to urge his uncle 
*not to write any more arUdes like those of the hM few days, and to strive,’ etc. 
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At the same time an excited crowd poured forth from 
the Palais Legislatif. There -was a grand struggle for 
the cabs on the stand, which were escaladed, carried by 
assault. “To the Bourse! the Bourse!” cried the 
speculators. “We’U pay double price — go at full 

*I beg you/ I said, *to bave tbe courage to refuse to insert Ms articles; 
you will do bim a great service as well as the country.’ ” Vol. xiv, p. 2S3. 
But D^royat Mmself seems to have been among the first to suggest a de- 
mand for guaranties- Robert Mitchell having written in the Ccmstitutionml 
that “we should have nothing further to ask from the Cabinet of Berlin if 
the Spanish people should spontaneously reject the sovereign whom it was 
propc^ed to force upon them,” Detroyat replied in the LibertS: “We do not 
agree with the Constitidionnel ; we think that it would remain for France and 
for Europe to demand from the Cabinet of Berlin such guaranties as will 
bind it ti^t for the future.” Lehautcourt, vol. i, p. 261.] 

Darimon has placed this anecdote, wMch he had heard me tell, at the time 
of my arrival at the Chamber ; but that is nonsense, for at that time I was 
dumb. While I am on the subject, it may be well for me to say a word or 
two about that gentleman. He was one of the Five, and I had never for- 
gotten it. Although, at the time of my rupture with Rouher, he had declared 
himself against me, I put myself out to make a place for him in the Corn* d^ 
Comptes. After the war, I continued to admit him to my intimate circle ; 
he met Gramont there and we talked unsuspectingly before him. On leaving 
me he would make memoranda of what he had heard. If those memoranda 
had bem a truthful reproduction, they would have made a valuable docu- 
moit, but they w«re always written down by an idiot or a, villain, who either 
(fid not understand, or did not choose to understand ; so that there is not 
one of them be^de wMch we may not write “false,” or “half-false.” To 
these treacherous memoranda, he added all the fables hostile to the ministry, 
hawked about by the Imperialist Right, wMch strove to make us the scape- 
goat of its errors, and he published it all in a volume entitled : Notes pour 
serdr a rHukdre de la Guerre, in which he has drawn freely from all quarters, 
frequently without iudicating Ms authoriti^. When I read that det^table 
book, I clo^ my door to the author. Nevertheless, some time after, when 
he had fallen into destitution, I induced the Academic Frangaise to name 
Mm for the place at its disposal in the Asile Galignani, where he died. I say 
an this amply because every serious Mstoiian should r^ard Darimon’s 
statemCTits as false, unless their truth is proved aliunde, p^ote of M. OUivier 
in vol. xiv, p. ^S. Lehautcourt’s narrative of this period should be read 
with this cautmn in mind, as he cites Darimon v^t^ frequaatly as authority 
for facts wMch are not mentioned by other writers.] 
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speed !” Among the newspaper men there was the 
same haste, and a concert of the same sort. “To the 
office of the Marseillaise!” they shouted. “To the 
Reveil!” “To the SQele!” “To the Opinion Nation- 
ale!” “To the Rapfel!” 

And under the incitement of the lash, the sorry jades 
woke one after another from their repose and darted 
off as swift as arrows.^ 

In the deputies’ lobby Gressier, the ex-nainister, a 
resolute, judicial-minded man, in no wise inclined to 
war, accosted me. I told him of my determination, 
if the withdrawal was genuine, not to lend myself to 
the setting up of any fresh demand on top of the Hohen- 
zollem business — with respect either to the Treaty of 
Prague or to anything else. “That is right,” he re- 
plied; “you will do a brave thing; but don’t fail to 
imderstand this — it means your fall ; the country wiU 
not be satisfied with this concession.” 

A large number of deputies grouped about me and 
questioned me. Being more at liberty to e:^ress my 
thoughts to them than I had been when I was surrounded 
by newspaper men, I repeated what I had just said to 
Gressier. There were numerous protests. Among the 
members of the Right, there was an ebullition of wrath. 
“Ollivier says that it’s all over. It’s a shame! Prussia 
came out to pick a quarrel .with us ; we must make an 
end of her.” 

Several members assembled in one of the offices of 
the Chamber, decided that there must be no delay in 
protesting against the pusillanimity of the Cabinet, 

^ [The three per cent consols rc®e almost instantly some two or three 
points — from 67 to 70. La Gorce, vol. vi, p. 257; Lehantcourt, vol. i, p. 
WB and n. 4 ; Delord, vol. vi, p. 162.] 
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and drew up a demand for an interpellation, which Du- 
vernois undertook to announce at once from the tribune. 

I entered the Chamber. Clement Duvemois rose, 
and in a threatening tone, as if in reply to my hopes 
of peace, announced in his own name and de Leusse’s 
the following interpellation : — 

‘'We ask to interpellate the Cabinet concerning the 
guaranties for which it has stipulated, or for which it 
proposes to stipulate, in order to avoid the recurrence 
of complications with Prussia.” He added that he 
would not insist upon a day being fixed, but would leave 
that to the Chamber and the Government.^ 

^ [Clement Duvemois, Napoleon’s ‘‘favorite,” had been the intennediaiy 
between him and M. OUivier at the time of the formation of the liberal xnin- 
istry. “He had special reasons for animosity against M. OUivier; he took 
an active part in the formadon of the cabinet ; indeed, he was a member 
of it for two hours, and had to step out for purely personal reasons. On 
the subject of the law concerning general councils, M. OUivier raised ex- 
plicitly the qu^don of his discharge from the Emperor’s newspaper, the 
Peuple Frangcds. He carried his point. The next day Duvemois founded 
the Voiontaire, He was caUed at the Tuileries, ‘ the Emperor’s pen.* ” 
Lehautcourt, voL i, p, 266 n. 

“ Duvemois, who could not forgive M. Emile OUivier for having caused 
him to be excluded from the ministry, had announced that morning, that, if 
affairs assumed a pacific aspect, he should interpellate the government. It 
was a deplorable manoeuvre, for it was destined to lead the ministry to set up 
new claims and to place peace in dan^ a second time.” WeLschinger, 
vol. i, p. 76. 

^ It was reported that, in his action at this time, Duvemois was the mouth- 
piece of the Emperor, and according to La Gorce some members of the 
Centre groups thought to approve themselves good courtiers by talking in a 
very beUicwe vein. Gramont says, however, that the Emperor greatly re- 
gretted the interpellation, “because it compeUed his government to hasten 
the moment of explanations which pradence, on the contrary, bade it defer 
as long as pc^We.” Gramont, p. ISO and n. See La Gome, vol. vi, 
pp. 26S, 264 ; Sorel, voL i, p. 134. Delord, vol. vi, p. 169. Duvemois him- 
self dedared in an artide in the Ordre^ of Sq>t. 15, 1871, that “ the Emperor 
did not even know of his proposed intmpdlation, and that, when he 
learned of it, afterward, he certainly did not approve it.”] 
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‘"The war-current/’ said the Gazette de France^ “ seems 
to carry the day. In the lobby of the Corps Legislatif 
a Vendean deputy said aloud that, if the Cabinet rests 
content with the withdrawal of Prince Antony in his 
son's name, the Extreme Right will not rest content. 
In fact, the majority seems bent upon war; it might 
well be that the Ministry would be overthrown if it 
should halt now." 

Duvernois had taken his seat; an usher informed 
me that one of the Emperor's aides-de-camp wished 
to speak to me. I went out, and the aide-de-camp 
handed me the following note : — 

“Dear Monsieur EMiiiE Oluvier, — I would like 
an opportunity to talk with you a few moments before 
returning to Saint-Cloud. You know of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern’s despatch to Marshal Prim. If the 
news is announced to the Chamber, we must at the 
least make the most that we can of it, and cause it 
to be clearly understood that it is at the command of 
the King of Prussia that the candidacy is withdrawn. 
I have not yet seen Gramont. The coimtry will be 
disappointed. But what can we do?” 

This was the first pacific note that reached me. I 
divined the wish hidden beneath the words, “If the 
news is announced.” Evidently the Emperor would 
have liked me to go into the tribune, read the despatch, 
and hint that the result was due to the imperative in- 
tervention of the King of Prussia, and that the incident 
was closed. It was no longer opportune to read the 
despatch, as all the deputies had knowledge of it; as 
for the public, they would learn it more quickly, or as 
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quickly, through the evening papers. Nor would a 
reading, as indeed the Emperor suggested, be of any 
value unless accompanied by a commentary or followed 
by a conclusion. How could I have presumed to make 
a commentary or a conclusion without having firat 
agreed upon it with my colleagues ? I looked about in 
quest of them. Not one was present, and Gramont was 
conferring with Werther, just from Ems. 

One can judge by the following letter from Chevandier, 
what would have happened if I had obeyed the Emper- 
or’s implied wish : — 

^‘According to what I have learned from our col- 
leagues, the Chamber is very bellicose, and that fact 
has made some little impression on them. They 
complain — I care too much for you not to tell you — of 
your having given information in the lobbies concerning 
a despatch which was not addressed to you (as to that, 
you would be absolved by the communication made to 
you by the Spanish Ambassador), and of which, in 
any event, they consider the disclosure premature. In 
my opinion, you made a mistake.^ You know that, 
while I do not fear war, I am not an advocate of it 
through thick and thin. Lei m not plunge headforemost 
into peace. It is the goal for which we must now aim, 
but we must surely attain it.” 

This language from the most pacifically inclined of 
my colleagues shows to what a pitch the most moderate 
spirits had risen. What would he not have said, what 
would not our other colleagues have said in accord 
with him, especially Gramont, if, in defiance of all 

^ Chevandier was not aware, when he wrote, of the circumstances I have 
narrated. When he learned of them, later, considered that I was not to be 
blamed. [Note of M. Oiivier in voL xiv, p. 2S*7.] 
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conventions, I had, on my own authority, declared 
to the Chamber that I regarded the difficulty as 
solved by a despatch that still remained an enigma ? 
I was not even tempted to do it, and I went to the 
Tuileries at three o’clock to confer with the Emperor. 

As I passed through the lobby, I met Thiers. “I 
saw,” he himself has said, “M. OUivier hastening tow- 
ard me; he said, ‘Yes, we have succeeded; we have 
obtained what we wanted, peace is assured.’ M. 
Ollivier’s joy was extreme and was displayed without 
concealment.” 

I gave him the despatch to read. He said to me, 
“Now you must keep calm.” — “Never fear,” I 
replied, “we have peace in onr grasp, we shall not let 
it escape.” ^ 

The Emperor was in the antechamber, surrounded 
by his officers and chatting familiarly with them; he 
was saying, with an accent of sincerity which impressed 
them: “It is a vast relief tome. I am very happy that 
it has all ended thus. A war is always a great risk.” 

The usher announced: “M. Emile OUivier is at his 
Majesty’s service.” 

“I am coining,” said the Emperor ; and he came out. 
He seemed to me, in truth, highly content, but yet a 
little uneasy: content because he considered the 
Hohenzollem affair completely adjusted; uneasy be- 


^Thiers’s deposition in the Inquiry concerning the 4tii of SeptenW. 
It is not true that it was necessary to run throng all the halls of the Palais 
L6giidatif to get hold of the despatch, because it had hem passed from hand 
to hand- I did not let it go out of my hand for an instant, and I read it 
word for word only to those deputies who surrounded me and Tliiers. To 
the others I simply told what it contained. It is impossible for Thiers, 
even when he teHs the truth, not to mingle some inaccuracy with it. [Note 
of M. OUivier in voL xiv, p. 238.] 
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cause of the disappointment which the country would 
feel at not fighting out its quarrel with Prussia to the 
end. 

I gave him the reasons for my silence in the Chamber, 
and asked him if it was really by the King’s command, 
despite his repeated refusals to Benedetti, that the with- 
drawal had been obtained. Without entering into 
details, the Emperor informed me that the withdrawal 
was due to the initiative of Olozaga alone^ acting of 
his own motion, without Prim’s knowledge, but with 
his, the Emperor’s, sanction. 

*Tn that case,” I replied, ‘‘it would be most hazardous 
to boast, even indirectly, of a concession on the part 
of the Kin g of Prussia. The satisfaction that we noight 
afford public opinion by such an erroneous assurance 
would not last long : Bismarck would give us the lie 
brutally, and the affair, which seems to be at an end, 
would begin anew. Moreover, if Olozaga has acted 
without orders from his government, who can say how 
his initiative will be received at Madrid? And who 
knows what, in face of this surprise, will be the language 
of the King of Prussia, who, thus far, has made no 
reply to our requests ? ” 

The Emperor acknowledged the good sense of these 
suggestions. I added that I could not present to the 
Chamber as an official communication what Olozaga 
had communicated to me : Olozaga was not the am- 
bassador of Prince Antony, but of the Spanish govern- 
ment ; nothing from him was official except what he 
communicated in the name of his government. Prince 
Antony’s telegram was not, strictly speaking, anything 
more than the act of a private individual ; it was without 
official character. In that state of things, an announce- 
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meat would be untimely and might become dangerous. 
We were surrounded by obscurities; we were unin- 
formed as to the intentions of Berlin and those of 
Madrid ; was it not our only prudent course to wait ? 
Sometimes one is suddenly surrounded by a dense fog in 
a mountain path, on the brink of a precipice. What 
does one do ? One halts until the fog has disappeared. 
Gramont, as the result of his conference with Werther, 
might be able to inform us of the purposes of King 
William; at any moment Olozaga might receive a 
reply from Madrid. Before we had received and 
considered those necessary elements of a decision, it 
would be imprudent to enter into any discussion. 

The Emperor adopted this point of view, and it 
was agreed that nothing should be decided before the 
meeting of the Council at Saint-Cloud at nine o'clock 
the next morning.^ 

Nigra ^ followed me. The Emperor had sent for him . 
He handed him the copy of Prince Antony's despatch 
to Olozaga. Nigra read it and heartily congratulated 
the sovereign. ‘Tt is a great moral victory for 
France, and the more precious in that it has been won 
without shedding human blood; and I hope that the 
Emperor is satisfied with it, and that he has Summoned 
me here in order to announce peace." 

“Yes, it is peace," the Emperor replied, “and I 
sent for you that you might telegraph your govern- 
ment to that effect. I have not had time to write to the 
Kin g. I am well aware that public opinion in France, 
in its present excited state, would have preferred 
another solution — war ; but I realize that the with- 

^ [TMs agreement, as wiH appear, was brokm by erne of the par6es.l 

® [ItaKan Ambassador to France.] 
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drawal is a satisfactory solution, and that it removes 
every pretext for war — at least, for the moment.” ^ 

Thus the Emperor seemed determined to content 
himself with the withdrawal of the candidacy, pure 
and simple, and had made no allusion to guaranties 
to be demanded of the Kang of Prussia. 

Le Boeuf coming up, the Emperor spoke to hi m to 
the same effect, and so emphatically that when the 
marshal returned to his department he assembled his 
chiefs of bureaus, informed them that peace was assured, 
and ordered them to put a stop to all extraordinary 
expenses. Our military attache at Vienna, Colonel 
Bouille, who was then on leave of absence and under 
orders to return to his post with all speed, on going to 
the department to take leave of the minister, was 
informed by him that the affair was settled and that 
he might defer his departure. Lastly, MacMahon was 
ordered to suspend the embarkation of troops in Africa. 

Gramont, being closeted in his private office, knew 
nothing of all these agitations and pourparlers and goings 
and comings. Foreseeing, from the advices he had 
received, that the candidacy was about to be with- 
drawn spontaneously, without the King’s command or 
advice, he telegraphed to Benedetti confidentially : — 

“Exert all your skill, I will say even your cunning, in 
arranging to have the Prince’s withdrawal announced, 
communicated, or transmitted to us by the King of 
Prussia or his government. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to us ; the King’s participation must at any 

. ^ “On rempt of Nigra’s telegram reporting tliis conv^mtioii, ^ctor 
Emanuel, wh.o had returned to Turin [Flofren(^f\ from a hunting trip, w^t 
back to the mountains,” U Empire Lihird, voL av, p. 241 . 
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price be sanctioned by him or else be shown to result 
from the facts in some tangible way.”^ 

He no longer demanded the direct and explicit par- 
ticipation of the King ; he would be content with an 
indirect participation, implied by the King’s trans- 

^ [This despatch is given by Gramont (p. 103), as having been sent at 
1.40 P.M. on the 12th. Benedetti (p. 365) gives 2.15 p.m. as the hour at which 
it was sent. Benedetti, too, in his version, omits the phrase, “I will even say 
your cunning” {je dirai rnkne wire adresse)^ and substitutes “satisfactoiy ” 
(suffisante) for “tangible” (saissante) in the last clause. Gramont, while 
attributing these variances to some unintentional error in deciphering the 
despatch, considers them of importance. “The omission of the words, 
je dirai Tneme wire adresse, does not change the meaning, it is true, but it 
lessens the urgency, if I may so express it, for it is evident that a phrase so 
confidential, so foreign to the regular customs, was used only under the 
influence of a very earnest desire to reach a pacific solution. . . . The 
second error in the text as given by Comte Benedetti is more serious, for it 
tends to modify considerably the sense and the scope of his instructions. . . . 
By the use of the word suffisante, the King's participation, and the extent to 
which it should be manifested, were made in some measure a matter of opin- 
ion, and instructions of that sort left to the agent a certain zone of freedom of 
action, within which he was at liberty to determine at what point his idea of 
the dignity of his country and of her legitimate interest should establish the 
limit of a ‘satisfactory participation.’ On the other hand, by using the word 
saissable, the government’s purpose was clearly enunciated. It was not a 
question of opinion, but one of fact. Two persons may differ in opinion 
when it is a question of deciding whether a result is satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory ; there can be no difference of opinion when it is a question of decid- 
ing whether a result rests upon facts — whether it is tangible (sausaMe) 
or not” (pp. 105, 106). He also berates Benedetti for publishing this de- 
spatch, which he (Gramont) had marked “Most confidential.” 

The most interesting question connected with the despatdi is, whether it 
vms sent before or after Gramont had learned of the telegram from Sig- 
m y^TT ngpTi annoimcing Prince Antony’s withdrawal of the candidacy in his 
son’s name. Without explicitly so statii^, he makes impossible any other 
inference than that he did not know of the withdrawal when he sent the 
de^>atdh, because he speaks of it (p. 114) as being raadered useless by the 
withdrawal. But most of the bistorians of the war assume that the despatch 
was ^nt after he had heard the news* Delord says bluntly, without, how- 
ever, giving his authority, that he had known it since the monung (voL vi, 
p. 165), and wonders why he had not td^raphed it to Benedetti. jLehaut- 
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mission of the Prince’s withdrawal, accompanied by a 
few gracious words. Such indirect participation on 
the part of the King was assured, without the neces- 
sity of employing either skill or cunning. 

This excellent despatch which, had it been the 
last one sent, would have closed the crisis to our honor, 
had scarcely gone on its way when Gramont in his 
turn received, at the hands of a messenger of the De- 
partment of the Interior, a copy of the despatch from 
Prince Antony to Olozaga. He did not welcome the 
news with delight equal to mine. I had seen therein 
simply the vanishing of the candidacy, caring but 
little for the manner of its vanishing ; he was particu- 
larly impressed by the form, and in the direct notifica- 
tion by Prince Antony to Prim, he detected a purpose 
to dodge the King’s indirect participation. From 
that moment the complete agreement that had hitherto 
existed between us came to an end: he continued 
to attach the greater importance to this participation 
of the King, which in my eyes was a secondary matter.^ 

court (voL i, p. 264, n. 1) appeals to tlie regular practice in relation to politi- 
telegrams to prove that Gramont must have had a copy of Prince Antony’s 
despatch at almost the same time that it was handed to Olozaga. Of course, 
if Gramont sent this despatch, urging Benedetti to exert himself to the ut^ 
most to the end that the withdrawal should be announced, transmitted, or 
communicated by the King, after he knew of the withdrawal, it is perfectly 
dear that the demand of guaranties was not the result of the withdrawal 
but of the Duvemois interpellation, in which the subject of guaranties was 
first mentioned in the Chamber. Both La Gorce (vol. vi, p. 259) and Sorel 
(voL i, p. 127) characterize the despatch as wise and judicious, and regret that 
drcmiistances socm led Gramont to modify his language. 

M. Ollivim*, it wil be noticed, says that a copy of the telegram had just 
bem handed to Gramont when his interview with Wither began.] 

^ [See Gramont, p, 118, for the meaning whidi that minister read into 
Prince Antony’s de^tdn To say the least, his interpretation is somewhat 
strained.] 
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This new fact had just been disclosed to him when 
Werther appeared for his audience (at a quarter to 
three). As the interview was beginning, a note from 
Olozaga was handed to Gramont, urgently requesting 
to be received at once on a matter of the very greatest 
importance. Werther was good enough to go into an 
adjoining room, so that Gramont could receive Olozaga. 
The Spanish Ambassador, showing Gramont the de- 
spatch from Prince Antony, congratulated him on that 
solution of the difficulty. 

Gramont made a cold response to his felicitations. 
In his judgment, he said, the withdrawal in that form, 
far from advancing our affairs, complicated them : not 
a word of France, not a word of Prussia — the whole 
thing was between the Prince of Hohenzollem and 
Spain. The text of the despatch would offend public 
sentiment: it seemed to imply that France by her 
demands had dealt a blow at the independence of the 
Spanish people. 

Engrossed by these ideas, he resumed the interview 
with Werther. He tried to obtain from him an ad- 
mission that the King had not been a stranger to the 
withdrawal. In that case, the situation would take 
care of itself ; he would be able to make, without con- 
tradiction, the declaration that the Emperor felt to be 
necessary. But Werther would not lend himself to 
that artifice : he declared, in a tone that admitted of 
no doubt, that ^‘the withdrawal unquestionably ema- 
nated from Prince Leopold on hi^ own initiative.''^ 
And he repeated that everlasting clap-trap, of which 
our readers must have had their fill, about the dis- 
tinction between the King and the head of the family, 
about the impossibility of the King's refusing his sane- 
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tion from the moment that the Prince accepted the 
crown, and about the Eng’s conviction that, considering 
the ties between the Hohenzollern family and Napoleon 
HI, the candidacy could not be offensive to France. 

Gramont patiently refuted the sophistries of Prussian 
bad faith, mentioned the Belgian and Greek precedents, 
and so forth, and said emphatically that the Emperor 
r^arded the Hohenzollerns, not as relations more 
or less distant to whom he had shown kindness, but as 
Prussian princes, officers, subjects, who had been made 
use of to disturb and humiliate his country, and that 
to recall that relationship was to wound him. 

‘Won say that the Eng has never intended to be 
offensive and to give umbrage to France; I do not 
doubt it, since you say so ; but why should not the Eng 
say so to us himself ? Why should he not write a 
friendly letter to the Emperor, in which, while associat- 
ing himself with the Prince’s withdrawal, he would 
say that we have mistakenly interpreted the origin and 
exaggerated the results of the candidacy; that he 
attaches too much value to friendly relations between 
our countries not to desire that, with the abandonment 
of the candidacy, all misunderstanding and every sub- 
ject of offence may disappear ? ” 

And he developed his ideas in a note, the terms of 
which, having been hardly considered at all, were 
simply a rough draft ad merrioriam and not a diplomatic 
note to be despatched. ^^By authorizing Prince 
Leopold to accept the Spanish crown, the Eng did 
not consider that he was dealing a blow at the inter- 
ests or the dignity of France. His Majesty associates 
himself with the Prince’s withdrawal, and expresses 
his wish that every cause of misunderstanding be- 
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tween his government and the Emperor’s may dis- 
appear.”^ 

In using this language, Gramont had no purpose 
to commit the gross impropriety of demanding a letter 
of apology. One does not demand an apology from a 
king who is at the same time a gentleman, when one 
is one’s self a gentleman and has honorable instincts. 
He knew that the King would have replied to such an 
impertinence by sending to the frontier under escort 
the ambassador who was instructed to present it, and 
by ordering his army to be mobilized. His sincerely 
pacific purpose, the respect with which he spoke of the 
King while expressing his own sentiments forcibly, 
made it impossible for Werther to believe for an in- 
stant that his suggestion was intended offensively. 
Werther would have cut the interview short had he 
been talking with a man bent upon humiliating his sov- 
ereign ; for while he displayed a most conciliatory dis- 
position, he did not fail to maintain the point of 
view of his government with invincible dignity. 

1 [See Gramont, pp. for Ms account of the interview, and Ms refu- 

tation of the claim that he demanded that the King write a letter of apology, 
pp. 122-124. Gramont says that he gave Werther a copy of the proposed 
letter to be written by the King. Neither Gramont nor his colleague “ seems 
to have realized that kings, especially kings puffed up by recmt victories, 
do not likf^ to have models of letters whispered to them, that an artful interpre- 
tation mi^t easily, at BerHn or at Ems, diaracterize as excuses what were in 
fact merely condBatory forms of speedi, and that in that way a pretext 
would be suppEed for arousing German susceptibiEty.” La. Gorce, voL vi, 
pp. 2^, 263. This, of course, was exadiy what Bismard: did. See his 
note to Count B«mstorff, Prusdan Ambassador to England, dated July 18, 
in Further Corresjmdmce respecting the Wc^ he^mm France and Prmna, 
No. 3 (1870), p. 5 (Appendix H. infra), “Both Ministers demanded that 
His Majesty the Kiog should write an apologetic lette* to the Emp^r 
Napoleon, the pnbEcation of wMdi might padfy the exdted fedings in 
Etance.**] 
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Gramont, then, made no demand; he suggested 
an expedient, for the Ambassador's opinion, and in 
that expedient there was nothing novel or unusual. 
The Emperor had himself set the chivalrous example 
which Gramont would have had the King of Prussia 
follow: after the insertion in the Journal Offidely 
at the time of Orsini’s assault, of the address of the 
colonels, did he not authorize the English Ambassador, 
Cowley, to say to Queen Victoria, that he would send 
Malakoff, the greatest soldier in the army, to London, 
to atone for the offence caused by the address of the 
oflBcers of the army ? With the purpose of dissipating 
the distrust rife on all sides since the Italian War, did 
he not write a public apologetic letter to Persigny 
(July 25, 1860), and assert his desire to live in the ut- 
most cordiality with all his neighbors, and especially 
with Germany ? Did he not request an interview with 
the Regent of Prussia and with the German princes 
assembled at Baden, and did he not make the propo- 
sition — much more weighty than a mere friendly 
letter — to carry his explanations there in person ?* At 
the time of the Luxembourg affair, did not his min- 
ister disavow ad nauseam ^^aU purpose to offend and 
anger Prussia" ? 

At that moment (half-past three) I arrived at the 
Foreign Office.^ I was told that the interview with 

^ Gramont seems to fix my arrival at three o’dock Pie does not say so] ; 
he erroneously assumes (p. 125) that I came directly from the Ch^ber, 
whidk I had Idt about three. He forgets that, before going to I had 
had a confermce TOth the Emperor at the Tuilmes, which had required at 
least half an hour. P^ote of M. Ollivier in vol. xiv, p. 247. Gramont says 
that the Amlm^ador was announced about quarter to three, and that it 
was about half-past thr^ whm he went away. “In less than an hour, M. 
de Gramont had c h a nged his policy, devised new expedients, concdved the 
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Werther was still in progress. I sent in my name. 
Gramont came out to me; we posted each other in 
a few hasty words, then I followed him into his private 
office. Thereupon the interview changed its character. 
It ceased to be official, as it had been before, and be- 
came one of those unreserved conversations in which 
public men indulge when they are not acting in an 
official r 61 e, and in which they may exchange ideas, 
without binding themselves, and, a fortiori, without 
binding their governments: "‘conversations which 
could not be forbidden without making impossible 
the familiar relations which facilitate good under- 
standings between ministers and governments.” ^ 

Werther seemed to me uneasy, excited, depressed. 
He let slip this remark, which he was careful not to 
remember in his report: “Ah, if I had been with 
the King this unfortunate business wouldn’t have 
been undertaken!” — “Most unfortunate, in very 
truth,” I replied, “in its future consequences even 
more than in itself, since it seems now to be at an 
end, or, at least, in a fair way to settlement. It’s 
the state of mind that is certain to endure in this 
country after the solution is known, that disturbs 
me. The tranquillization which I was working hard 
to accomplish is in danger : instead of a public opinion 
resigned to the result, we shall be confronted by an 
irritated public opinion; the HohenzoUem question 
is relegated to the second place, and people are talk- 
ing about demanding guaranties from Prussia for 

idea of a letter from tlie Ebag of Prassia to the Emp^or, made a draft of 
such a letter — three quarters of an hour had for him to receive two 

ambassadors, confer with his colleague redect, and decddc Sord., voL i, 
p. ISS.] 

^ Fahnarston to Ms brother, Jan. StSt, 184£. 
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the faithful execution of the Treaty of Prague. Shall 
we be strong enough to check this movement? Al- 
ready we are called too conciliatory, and the war 
party is preparing to take the management of affairs 
out of our hands. As the duke says, King William 
would render an inestimable service to our two coun- 
tries and to the whole world if, by a spontaneous 
act of friendship, he should reestablish the cordial 
relations which he himself has disturbed. By strength- 
ening our hands as ministers, he would afford us the 
means of pursuing our labors in behalf of peace.” 

Thus no more after my arrival than before was 
there question of any demand of a nature to change 
the character of the negotiation. How could I 
have allowed myself to make such a demand ? How 
could I have failed to stop Gramont, if he had made 
it, when I had agreed with the Emperor, only a few 
moments before, that we would postpone any decision 
until the Council should meet in the morning at nine 
o’clock ? There are certain impossibilities, logical 
and moral, which are in themselves proofs. I did, 
it is true, approve Gramont’s suggestion; but that 
suggestion, not having been approved by the Emperor 
or by the Council, was entirely a personal matter and 
had no sort of oflScial weight. It is manifest that, if 
we had demanded a letter of apology from the King, 
through Werther, we should immediately have re- 
newed our demand through Benedetti, and he would 
have become the natural conduit of this new requisi- 
tion, as he already was of the others. Gramont did 
not communicate this suggestion to our agent, even 
by way of information, and he would most assuredly 
not have failed to do so, trained as he was in diplo- 
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malic metibiods, if it had had any real importance.^ 
It matters little that Werther, an honorable but dull- 
witted person, may have made mistakes in repeating, 
in a hurried report, wh9.t he thought that he under- 
stood and what he did not understand. I have not 
to consider that report. Bismarck said many a time, 
and common sense had said it before he did, that it 
is impossible to hold a minister responsible for the 
words, more or less accurate, which a foreign ambas- 
sador puts in his mouth. He is bound only by what 
he has himself said or done. 

The fact is that there is no official despatch of our 
government in existence demanding a letter of apology 
from the King. Moreover, Gramont formally con- 
tradicted Werther’s version in a circular note,^ and 
I corroborate his contradiction by my own. Will 
any truly patriotic Frenchman prefer llie assertion 
of an enemy many times convicted of falsehood to 
those of the ministers of his own country whose verac- 
ity has never been impugned? This transformation 
of a sincere suggestion looking toward peace into an 
unblushing and insulting machination ; this repre- 

^Gramont did not inform Benedetti. The fair interpretation of Ms 
omission is that there was no reason for doing so, since he had put forward 
no new demand. — “No,” certain historians say, “it was from heedlessness.” 
Who, pray, gives you the right to speak thus of a minister who in this very 
matter adjusted his conduct so vigorou^y to the rules of the profession by 
keeping Benedetti posted concerning all the incid«its that were likely to be 
of advantage to him in his negotiation ? [Note of M. OlHvier in voL xiv, 
p. £51. Tlie balance of this paragraph and the whole of the next one do not 
appear in L^Em-^re LihSrcd. 

The result of the failure to advise Benedetti of the interdew with Wer- 
ther is r^erred to in Append^ I, “The Ems N^otiataon-”] 

2 [For Werther's report of the interview, and for Gramont’s circular here 
rdferred to, see infra. Appendix J.} 
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seating a suggestion of a friendly letter as a demand 
for a letter of apology, is one of the most outrageous 
slanders in the whole legend of falsehood manufac- 
tured by low-lived historians. Only malicious im- 
becility can persist in prating of letters of apology. 
With creatures of that stamp one does not argue, 
but confines one’s self to the classic retort: Mentiris 
imjmdentissime} 

We left Werther at four o’clock. Gramont started 
for Saint-Cloud. When we parted it was understood, 
as it had been with the Emperor, that we would come 
to no decision until the Council the next morning. 
As I returned to the department I met, on the bridge, 
Pessard, editor of the Gaulois, distinguished for its 
virulent articles. I told him that I considered his 
scolding absurd, and I earnestly requested him, now 
that there was no longer a HohenzoUem candidacy, 
not to go on with it. And I used the same language 
to all the- newspaper men whom I met on the road. 

^ See Welschinger, voL i, pp. 80, 81, for an argument in opposition to M. 
Ollivier’ s views as to the character of the Werther interview. 
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THE DEMAND OP GUABANTIES 

On leaving the Tnileries the Emperor was calm and 
composed. Bourbaki, the aide-de-camp on duty, who 
accompanied him, said to him : “Shall I have my war- 
horses saddled. Sire?” “Not so fast, general,” was 
the reply. “Suppose that an island suddenly appeare 
between France and Spain; both claim it; it dis- 
appears; what is there for them to go on quarrelling 
about ?” ^ 

Nevertheless the Emperor was impressed by the 
extraordinary acclamations which arose as he passed, 
and which were manifestly a warlike demonstration. 
At Saint-Cloud he found himself in an even more 
highly charged atmosphere. At the court, the Eight 
predominated, and the war party; the only protest 
came from Bachon, the equerry. “I can’t understand,” 
he said, “how a man can think of war when he can no 
longer sit a horse.” ^ 

The Empress, who also was convinced that Prance 
had been sick ever since Sadowa, had taken the course, 
after the temporary depression mentioned by Marshal 
Vaillant, of listening eagerly to the party which gave 
her promises of victory. General Bourbaki, an excel- 
lent judge in the matter of warfare and of martial valor, 

^ Gaieral Bourbaki, as quoted by one of bis orderlies. 

® [Hie Empmir’s physical condition is discussed at length by M. OfliYier 
in voL XV of L*Emjdr6 LibSral, pp. ISd ff.] 

2X5 
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and thoroughly acquainted with the Prussian army, 
lavished encouraging assurances upon her. ‘‘"We have 
eight chances out of ten in our favor/' he said. 

The plebiscite had placed the solidity of the dynasty 
beyond attack, but it had not restored the preponder- 
ance of France. If war was no longer of importance 
to the dynasty, it was still of importance to the nation, 
and the Empress deemed it to be the Emperor's duty 
to retrieve our prestige, especially as he could no 
longer be suspected of being influenced by dynastic 
interests. 

On her husband’s arrival, she hastened to question 
him. 

“Well,” he said, “it seems to be all over.” 

Faces grew dark. The Emperor explained. They 
listened to him incredulously, and repeated the current 
phrase: “The country will not be satisfied.” When 
the news spread among the staff of the chateau, dis- 
appointment burst forth as in the Corps Legislatif. 
“The Empire is lost!” came from all sides. “It’s a 
disgrace!” cried the Empress; “the Empire will fall 
like a card house !” General Bourbaki, who was the 
most excited of all, unbuckled his sword, laid it on the 
billiard table, and said: “If that is true, I refuse to 
serve.” 

The text of the Duvemois interpellation was handed 
to the Emperor: he divined its malevolent purpose 
and condemned it ; nevertheless he recognized therein 
the expression of a public demand with which it would 
perhaps be difficult not to comply.^ 

^ [See Gramoat, pp. ; La Gorce, voL vi, pp. ; Welsdbing^, 

vol. i, p. 81 ; Soret voL i, p. 1S4. Such vague references as this in the text 
to the influence of the Enpress at this critical moment are about all that one 
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At this juncture Gramont appeared. He told of 
Werther’s exasperating evasions, of his declaration 
that the King had absolutely nothing to do with the 
withdrawal; he pointed out the palpable inadequacy 
of Prince Antony’s act. Thereupon the Emperor for- 
got that any definite resolution had been postponed 
to the next day’s Council, and, says Gramont, “a 
conscientious discussion was at once opened.”^ 

finds in tlie various accounts of the preliminaries of the war. La Gorce (see 
the next note) is rather more explicit than others. The fact that the Em- 
press is still living doubtless counts for much in this reticence. 

In his justificatory volume, so frequently cited, Gramont says: “Neveiv 
theless the idea of that interpellation of Duvemois was so clearly responsive 
to the feeling of the majority in Parliament and to that of the public, of whom 
almost the entire press made itself the vigorous interpreter, that it was im- 
possible not to heed it.” Sorel comments thus on the statement that the 
majority in Parliament were in sympathy with the substance of the inter- 
pellation : “This is a delicate point to handle. M. Thiers and M. de Gra- 
mont contradict each other, and both tell the truth. We must not forget 
that the majority consisted of official candidates, timid, reserved m^ ac- 
customed to a halting pace, very deferential to the court, exceedin^y ig- 
norant of European affairs and of things military, every one of them having 
an old-fashioned substratum of Chauvinism, easy to stir up, and above aH, a 
solid foundation of prudence which caused them to dread losing the favors 
of the master and the public by showing too little patriotism. They were 
surprised by the declaration of July 6, carried off their feet by the Cabinet, 
intoxicated by the uproar of the newspapers, terrified by the absolutist 
Bonapartists ; they would have preferred peace but they said so only in the 
lobbies.” Sorel, voL i, p. 135 n.] 

^ [Gramont’s exact words are (p. 1^) : “I pass over in silence the con- 
scientious discussions which preceded the decision tcfetcfe ffo 
it to be its didy to maker This implies, to say the least, that the dmacm was 
the decision of the ministry, and not of himself and the Emperor and the 
Emperor’s ordowraye. Gramont’s silen<^ deprives history of the prinripal 
sourt^ which it might have drawn,” says La Gorce (vcJ. vi, p. 265). 
“Momentous as was the crisis, it is certmn that there was no official de- 
liberation. ... M. de Gramont remmhed only a diort time at the CMteau, 
barely an hour, for we know that at seven o^cdock he was Imdk on Qtiai 
d’Oimy sending his despatches. ... He speaks of ‘conscientious discus- 
sions which preceded the decarion.* In the absence of ministers, who were 
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Who took part in that discussion? I know only 
those who were not invited : they were : the Minister 
of War, who, having been assured of peace, had stopped 
his preparations, and whose responsibility, none the 
less, might well become so heavy; the Keeper of the 
Seals, who bore almost alone the burden of public 
discussion in the Chambers; the Minister of the 
Interior, who was especially familiar with the move- 
ments of public opinion; the Minister of Finance, 
who was keeping watch on the fluctuations of the 
credit of the State; in a word, no member of the 
Cabinet save the Minister of Foreign Affairs.^ 

The result of the discussion was the following de- 
spatch to Benedetti, which Gramont went off at once 
to send (at seven in the evening) : — 

‘^We have received by the hand of the Spanish 
Ambassador the withdrawal by Prince Antony, in the 

the non-offidal friends admitted to proffer their opinions? A silence, 
hitherto impmetrable, has shrouded this confabulation, and, although we 
know the resolutions that resulted from it, we are still unable to apportion 
the responsibility. AU the probabilities authorize us to believe that a pre- 
ponderating influence was that of the Empress. What other could have 
been powerful enough to change the Emperor s mind as by a sudden blow ? 
M. de Gramont^s absolute reserve of itself leaves one to conjecture a feeling 
of delicacy toward an august person, whom an honorable loyalty forbids 
him to unmask and call by name.” (But Lord Malmesbury declares that 
the same Gramont, in conversation with him, threw all the blame on the 
Empress. Mmnmrs of an Ex-Minister^ p. fl65.) Lehautcourt, voL i, p. 274 n., 
dtes several contradictory statements attributed to Gramont, concerning 
the Emperor’s attitude toward the withdrawal, and quotes Beust’s comment, 
that these inconsistences were due to the duke’s mobile imagination.] 

^[The four ministers referred to are Le Boeuf (War), OUivier himself 
(Keeper of the Seals), Chevandier (Interior), and S^ris (Finance) . ‘“On July 
12, the cabinet was not consulted’ (unpublished letter from Segris to Phchon, 
March 5, 1S71). The manuscript correspondence and narratives of Louvet 
and Plichon agree perfectly with M. Segris’s statement.” La Gorce, vol. vi, 
p. 265 n. And see Deiced, vol. vi, p. 165 ; Ldiautcourt, vol. i, pp. 277, 278. J 
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name of his son Leopold, of the latter’s candidacy 
for the throne of Spain. In order that this with- 
drawal by Prince Antony may have its full effect, 
it seems necessary that the King of Prussia should 
associate himself with it, and should give us an assur- 
ance that he will not again sanction that candidacy. 
You will go at once to the King to ask from him a 
declaration to this effect, which he cannot refuse if he 
is in truth actuated by no secret motive. Despite 
the withdrawal, which is now known to all, the 
public excitement is so great that we do not know 
whether we shall succeed in controlling it. Make a 
paraphrase of this despatch which you can communi- 
cate to the King. Reply as quickly as possible.” ^ 

This is what is known as the demand of guaranties. 

There was no question therein of the Emperor’s 
consent to write the letter of apology which Gra- 
mont is alleged to have demanded of Werther a 
few moments before. A letter of apology would 
have implied simply a disavowal of the past, whereas 
the demand of guaranties exacted a promise for 
the future.^ 

This ill-advised despatch neutralized the judicious 
one sent at twenty minutes to two. It was not con- 
tent with the avowed participation of the King in the 
present incident, but demanded a promise in view of 
certain problematic future occurrences, and plunged 

^ [See Gramont, p. 131; Benedetti, p. 370; La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. ®67> 
S68 ; Sorel, vol. i, pp. 135, 130 ; Delord, voL vi, p. 165. Delord reads into 
title despatdk an injunction to Benedetti to be particularly discreet, because 
Gramont ^‘dreams of an uniioped-for triumph for the Empire, and wishes to 
take the credit alt to himself.”] 

^ [Hie last two sentence w^e added by M. OHivier in the present volume. 
See infra p. ^5 n., for a probable explanation of the addition.] 
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ns anew into the perils from which, but for it, we were 
sure of coming safely Jorth. What need was there to 
rush matters thus? What danger was to be feared, 
that we could not await patiently a reply from Madrid 
and Berlin which was certain to arrive in a few hours, 
and which would have brought us sufficient satisfac- 
tion? But the Right did not propose that the affair 
should have a peaceful ending.^ This demand of 
guaranties was, as we have seen from Duvernois’s 
interpellation, which preceded it, conceived by the 
Right. At the outset, joining its voice with that 
which arose from every French heart against the 
challenging candidacy, it assumed that we could not 
assent to it and that Prussia would not withdraw it. 
As soon as the prospect of a withdrawal appeared, it 
changed its tone, and we heard the same men who had 
deemed the HohenzoUem candidacy so threatening 
that its success would have been our ruin, affect to 
regard it as merely a secondary matter, much exag- 
gerated, at which we had been wrong to take fright, 
unless we were determined to seek therein a favorable 
opportunity to settle our permanent quarrel with 
Prussia. I had called the Emperor’s attention to this 
movement when it began to manifest itself, and I had 
opposed it with unbending determination.^ 

The Right, not hoping to overcome my opposition, 
attacked me savagely, tooth and nail. I was accused 
of lacking courage, patriotism, and foresight. The 
Fays and the Public put forth the most offensive in- 

^ tHs solution [Prince Leopold’s withdrawal] upset the sch^aes of 
the ambitious wurtiers, who recoiled from no folly in order to gratify thdr 
passions.” Jules Pavre, Oomememeni ds la Defime Natiomde, p. 11.] 

® [Swpra, p. 164.] 
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sinuations.^ But all that outpouring of wrath did not 
move me. Gramont, by the agreements he had made 
with Lyons and myself, the Emperor, by his assent to 
Gramont’s promises, were as much bound as I was 
not to enlarge the field of discussion. Thereupon the 

^ Pkl. Ollivier omits here some of the details of the journalistic attacks 
upon him of which he tells in his larger work.] “Forgetting that Olozaga was 
as ignorant of the HohenzoUem candidacy as I was myself, the Pays [Paul de 
Cassagnac] wrote : ‘ When M. Olozaga came coquetting about Place Ven- 
ddme and offering his Golden Fleeces, he knew doubtless that vanity intoxi- 
cates and confuses men*s brains. And if the eyes of our rulers were closed 
and blinded, it was perhaps some grand cordon of the order of Noble Dames 
that served them as a bandage.’ Rouher’s Public was even more venomous. 
Violent party men are dishonorable men — of course, I do not refer to thdr 
private lives. Luckily they are, in general, stupid, which fact corrects and 
paralyzes their villainy. Thus DreoUe manufactured out of the whole cloth 
a conversation that I was suppc^ed to have had with a deputy. In the first 
part he makes me say that I desired peace, that I realized the necessity there- 
for, and that I knew to what certain disaster a warlike policy would expc^e 
the country. And then, abruptly, from these premises, he makes me conclude 
that, during my brief interim service at the Foreign Office, I had imd through 
our diplomatic files, and that the flush of shame had risen to my brow : I 
had seen Prance degraded, the Emperor on his knees before Europe, and I 
had said to myself : ‘We must have a war — war alone can set us up again.’ 
And I added : ‘We were awaiting only an excuse or an opportunity : the Ho- 
henzoUem affair comes in the nick of time!’ It was my custom never to 
reply to personal attacks, and that course was all the easier for me because 
I never read any newspaper except the revolutionary sheets, which I was 
watching very closely. Surely if there ever was a fable to which silent disdain 
appeared to me to be the only fitting reply, it was Dreolle’s. . . . But the 
pr^s service in the Department of the Interior . . . t<x)k alarm at the article 
and stirred up Chevandier, and the editor of the Pcdrie, who received C.’s 
confidential communications as Mitchell did mine, came to me and begged 
me to authorize him to contradict it. I made an exception to my rule and 
cons^ted, and Dr&>lle had his shame to show for it.” FEmpire lAbSral, 
voL xiv, pp. 256-^8. 

[See further, concerning the attitude of the pre^ at tins moment, Le- 
hautcourt, voL i, pp. ^3, and note ; specially a long extract from Paul de 

Caa^tgmic’s article in the Pays of July 13. Also, Gramont, pp. 1^, 
fating FOTiand Giraudeau’s La VMi swr la Carmpagm de 1870.] 
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Right had the infernal adroitness not to meet face to 
face a resistance which it was sure that it could not 
overcome: it abandoned all talk of the Treaty of 
Prague, and set to work to envenom the Hohenzollern 
question, which we could not refuse to discuss. It 
shrewdly seized upon what there was open to criticism 
in the withdrawal : the English newspapers commented 
on its peculiar form; it was made by the father for 
the son, and the Standard called it ""this curious pro- 
ceeding^’; the Times was amazed that the name of 
Prince Leopold himself appeared nowhere, ""although 
he is of age, thirty-five years old, and has taken an 
active part in the whole affair. It remains to be seen,” 
it added, ""how far the young Prince will consider him- 
self bound by his father’s action.” 

""Pere Antoine,” said the Right, ""is fooling us as 
truly as Prince Augustenbourg did.” On November 
30, 1852, the head of the Augustenbourg family, in 
consideration of a million and a half double rix-thalers, 
had renounced for himself and his son, on his honor 
and faith as a prince, all his rights in the Duchies; 
his son none the less laid claim to the succession, at 
the same, time retaining the sum of money received ; 
and when the validity of his claim was contested, he 
replied: ""What! my rights not valid! why, I have 
already sold them, and they are still good !” ^ 

Luckily the members of the Right did not know 
that Prince Antony had renounced the candidacy in 
his son’s name only because Prince Leopold had at 
first refused to do it. They invoked some most specious 

^ fHie daim. of the yoimgCT Duke of Aiigusteibourg to the dudhi^ of 
Schleswig and Holstdn was supported by Austria and d^ed by Prussia in 
the negotiations and disputes preceding the War d 1866.] 
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historical arguments; they quoted that weighty re- 
flection of La Bmyere: ^‘To think only of the present 
is a source of error in politics.” That is why, they 
argued, serious-minded statesmen could never regard 
as terminated an affair apt by its very nature to be 
reopened, so long as the present solution was not sup- 
plemented by measures providing against its reopening 
in the future. They overwhelmed us with examples 
of cases whose immediate settlement had been made 
subordinate to a guaranty for the future. After a 
popular uprising, the Austrians, summoned by the 
Pope, had occupied the Legations : Casimir Perier at 
once sent troops to Ancona, and the Pope concluded 
to recognize this seizure of a city in his dominions on 
condition that it should be temporary, and that the 
French should withdraw from Amcona when the Aus- 
trians withdrew from Bologna. Neverthel^ Thiers, 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs, subordinated the 
departure of our troops to guaranties for the fuiurCy in 
case of further Austrian intervention based upon new 
uprisings. His successor, Mole, having evacuated 
Ancona without obtaining such guaranties, Duchatel, 
Thiers, Guizot, and Broglie criticised him in Parlia- 
ment.^ 

Palmerston subordinated the end of the Crimean 
War to the obtaining of guaranties for the future 
against possible enterprises on the part of Russia.” ^ 
Prussia and Germany persistently demanded from the 
Danish government guaranties for the future m favor of 
Germans settled in the Duchies. 

If, in 1869, when the Hohenzollem candidacy was 

^ At the session of the Chamba: on Jan. 18S9. 

® Lett^ of Lord Palmerston to Lord John EnsselL March 28, 1855. 
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first mentioned, the Emperor, following the example 
of sober-minded statesmen, had not looked simply at 
the present, if he had taken hostages for the future, 
he would not have been taken by surprise by the 
Prussian-Spanish intrigue. He was blamed for that 
lack of foresight. Ought he to repeat that mistake, 
to leave open the possibility of a third claim ? It was 
necessary, then, to make sure of the future by request- 
ing from the Ejng of Prussia, not only his approval 
of the withdrawal of the candidacy, but a formal 
guaranty that he would not authorize the princes 
to renew it. 

These arguments, theoretically, were not devoid of 
justice. It is undeniable that, when an affair is smoothed 
over temporarily, it is prudent to forestall by guaran- 
ties a possible revival. But such was not the present 
case. The incident had had consequences so painful 
to all those who had been involved in it that no one 
could suspect them of being tempted to reopen it; 
and the Elng of Prussia, who had gone into it against 
his will, would surely never listen to it again. More- 
over, when one is considering whether to do or not 
to do a certain thing,* it is not enough to consider the 
thing by itself; one must take into account the cir- 
cumstances amid which it must be done. The King’s 
acquiescence in the Emperor’s demand would have 
produced consequences most unfortunate for him. If, 
to the withdrawal which, despite all contradictions, 
was attributed to him, he had added any promise 
whatsoever, there would have been a universal outcry 
against his humiliation ; the perfidy of the Right con- 
sisted precisely in thus putting fortib a claim to which 
it was impossible for our opponent to accede. The 
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demand of guaranties could be interpreted only as a 
purpose to bring on war.^ 

Most of the leaders of the Right (it is proper always 
to do justice to the sincere) cared little for Spain or 
the Hohenzollems or the future: the present alone 
interested them. Relying on the triumph which the 
generals promised them, they wanted a war which we 
did not want, in order to force us out of the govern- 
ment, to resume it themselves, and to fling the liberal 
regime into the gutter, like an old rag. They expected 
from the wrath of the King of Prussia the rejection of 
the demand of guaranties; they assumed that that 
rejection would embitter men’s minds, and that the 
dispute, thus envenomed on both sides, would lead 
them, by that roundabout road, to war. 

Between the bellicose propulsion of the Right, and 
the pacific policy of the Ministry, the Emperor oscil- 
lated, yielding by turn to one and the other of those 
forces. Did peace seem assured — he regretted the 
gratification that war would have aflPorded the coun- 
try, and was conscious of a martial thrill. Did war 
seem imminent — he recoiled and fell back upon his 
real preference for peace. This time, by adopting the^ 
Right’s demand of guaranties, it really seemed as if 
he had made up his mind for war; and as he was 
certain that he would obtain neither my assistance nor 
that of the Cabinet for that policy, he imposed it, by 
an exercise of his personal authority, upon the only 
one of Ms ministers who would lend himself to such a 

^ [ This plain statemeat of the purpose of injecting into ihe discussion what 
Ben^etti, in the Preface to his book (p. 7), righUy characterizes as “new 
plflima which led us inevitably to war,” constitutes as severe an indictment as 
any even of the most virulent critics of the ministry have presented in more 
violent iangimge.1 
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disregard of the self -defensive rules of the parliamentary 
form of government. 

Gramont was not thoroughly imbued with the re- 
quirements of that regime ; he was still the ambassador 
accustomed to obey his sovereign's every command; 
in the utmost good faith, he had no conception that 
that was not the correct thing to do, and, although a 
parliamentary minister, he associated himself with an 
act detractive of parliamentary power.^ On his part 

^ [In Ms book, Gramont, while discussing Benedetti’s despatches from 
Ems of July 11, paves the way for the contention which was, so to speak, 
forced upon him by later developments, that the “demand of guaranties’" 
was new, if at all, in form only, not in substance. “Abandoning,” he says 
(p. 101), “any further requests for an initiative which there was no longer 
any possibility of obtaining, the government determined to seek in an indirect 
cooperation on the part of the King, in an apparent oneness of purpose, the 
guaranties which it had failed to obtain by his direct concurrence. Assuming 
that the Prince of Hohenzollem, without the King’s command, without any 
suggestion from the King, should of Ms own motion abandon the candidacy 
and inform His Majesty of his purpose, the King, making hfinself the direct 
interpreter of his cousin’s spontaneous decision, might himself announce the 
withdrawal, accompanying the announcement with a gracious word or two. 
llie withdrawal, communicated by the Kang, would thus become an official 
act, the act of Prussia, and the French government would have found therein 
the shadow of a guaranty which, for love of peace, it would have magnified 
to the proportions of a satisfactory assurance. I do not know how far public 
opinion would have followed us in this direction ; but this much is certain, 
that the government would have accepted it with no mental reservations. 
We would have said to the Chambers : ‘The King of Prussia has informed us 
of Prince Leopold’s withdrawal ; it is from him that we learn of it, and we 
see in this act of the King a guaranty of the pacific sentiments of his govern- 
ment and of the importance which he attaches to the removal of all compli- 
caticBtts of a nature to disturb the peace.” — And yet, in his interview with 
Werthar, alter he knew of Prince Antony’s withdrawal of his son’s candidacy, 
he did not even hint at guaranties for the future, but suggested that the Kitig 
of Prussia should disclaim any purpose to offmd France and express his r^ret 
for the misunderstanding. It seems dear mot^h that the passage quoted 
above was an afterthou^t, and that the “demand of guaranties” formulated 
in the despatch to Benedd.ti of July 12 at 7 p.m., was due to the influence of 
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it was simply obedience, not warlike premeditation; 
on the Emperor’s part, I am convinced that it was 
simply the compliant humor of weakness, not a deter- 
mined stand for war. My familiarity with his mental 
processes, and with the readiness with which, refus- 
ing to be deterred by motives of self-esteem, he often 
retraced his steps if he had gone too far, convinces me 
that it was an afterthought that led him to change 
from the wise resolution of the Tuileries to the hastily 
conceived folly of Saint-Cloud : he said to himself 
that, after all, this demand of guaranties, which had 
not been expressed in the form of an ultimatum, was 
not of such a character that it could not be abandoned, 
if it were likely to lead to war. He forgot that, in 
critical situations, certain acts produce instant and 
irrevocable effects and drive one whither one does not 
wish to go. 

Gramont was able to satisfy himself, upon his return 
to the department, of the way in which his despatch 
from Saint-Cloud was interpreted. Lyons having 
called upon him, Gramont did not conceal from him 
his objections to the insufficiency of Prince Antony’s 
action, and the impossibility, in view of the excited 
state of public feeling, of closing the incident without 
obtaining some sort of satisfaction from the King of 
Prussia. 

Lyons expressed his surprise. He pointed out tkat 
the situation was completely changed. “K war took 
place now, all Europe would say that it was the fault of 

tlie Empdror’s eatonrage, combined witb tlie natural tend^icy of men not 
o^v^er-courageons to af^odiate themselves with what seems to be an overwhelm- 
ing pnbEc sentiment. M. de Gramont asserts that it was nectary for 
ministeis so to associate themselv^ “if they wonld retain a chance of bdmg 
able to restrain public sentiment on the safe dde of a r^ort to arms 1] 
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France; that France plunged into it without any sub- 
stantial cause, merely from pride and resentment. . . . 
If there should, at the first moment, be some disap- 
pointment felt here, in the Chamber and in the coun- 
try, . . . the Ministry would in a very short time stand 
better with both if it contented itself with the diplo- 
matic triumph it had achieved and abstained from 
plunging into war, for which there was certainly no 
avowable motive.” 

He dwelt especially on the assurances which he had 
been officially authorized to give to the Queen’s govern- 
ment, that, if the Prince would withdraw his candidacy 9 
the affair would he at an end. That was the language 
of common sense and of friendship. 

Gramont admitted that he had authorized him to 
give that assurance, but on the condition, which Lyons 
forgot, that Prince Leopold should withdraw his can- 
didacy hy the advice of the Eung of Prussia. That 
advice would imply a tacit engagement that the can- 
didacy would not be renewed ; the Eung of Prussia had 
refused to proffer it, and caused us to be informed by 
his ambassador that he had nothing to do with the 
wholly spontaneous decision of Prince Antony. The 
result was that the guaranty upon which we relied, 
and to which we had subordinated the closing of the 
incident, had not been obtained. 

While arguing thus Gramont overlooked his despatch 
of 1.40 P.M., in which, supposing the case of a wiUi- 
drawal without the Eing’s command or advice, he 
said that he would be satisfied wdth indirect participa- 
tion in a spontaneous withdrawal; and he had no 
reason to bdieve, when he discharged his last despatch, 
that such participation would not appear. However, 
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impressed by the Ambassador’s comments, and wishing 
perhaps to prepare a way of retreat, he said to Lyons 
that the final decision would be made by the Council 
the next morning, and aimounced forthwith to the 
Chambers^ 

^ [In Lyons’s report to Granville of this interview, dated July 12 {Blue 
Booh PP* 21) > there is no mention of Gramont’s having admitted his 

previous assurance to Lyons, or of the imfulfiUed condition that the with- 
drawal should be brought about by the King’s advice ; but Lyons had pre- 
viously (July 10) quoted the minister as attaching such a condition. “M. 
de Gramont told me that I might report to your Lordship that if the Prince 
of HoheozoUem should now, on the advice of the King of Prussia, withdraw 
his acceptance of the Crown, the whole affair would be at an end.” Blue 
Booh p* 17. In the despatch of the 12th from which M. Ollivier quotes, 
Lyons reports further that he pointed out to M. de Gramont that “one of the 
advantages of the former position of Prance was that the quarrel rested on a 
cause in which the feelings of Germany were very little concerned, and Ger- 
man interests not at all. Now Prussia might well expect to rally aU Germany 
to resist an attack which could be attributed to no other motives than ill- 
will and jealousy on the part of France, and a passionate desire to humiliate 
her neighbor. In fact, I said, France would have public opinion throughout 
the world against her, and her antagonist would have all the advantage of 
being manifestly forced into the war in self-defence to r^)di an attack.” 
Gramont himself does not mention this interview. 

Acknowledging Lord Lyons’s despatch, Earl Granville telegraphed on the 
ISth: *‘Her Majesty’s Government learned with great concern, by your 
telegram of yesterday evening . . . that . . . the Due de Gramont inti- 
mated to you that the French Government continued to be dissatisfied with 
the communications which they had received from the King of Pru^ia. , , - 
Under these circumstances Her Majesty’s Government . , . feel bound to 
impress upon the Government of the Emperor the immense respcmsiblKty 
that would rest on France if she should seek to enlarge the grounds of quarrd 
by dedining to accept the withdrawal by Prince Leopdd of Hohetmlkm 
of his candidature, as a satisfactory solution of the qu^tion.” 

See Ldiautcourt, voL i, pp. 282-284 ; Sord, vdL i pp. 1^, 1^.] 
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THE EMPEEOR^S IiETTEB TO GRAMONT ON THE DEMAND 
OF GUARANTIES 

I WAS not interested in what might come from Berlin 
or Ems. I was, on the other hand, most anxious 
concerning what was to arrive from Madrid, and I 
was in constant dread of some new villainy on the part 
of Prim. As Gramont very justly observed. Prince 
Antony’s despatch was so conceived as to arouse public 
sentiment in Spain ; one could detect therein a certain 
purpose to suggest that France was dealing a blow at 
the independence of that nation ; one would have said 
that it was his intention to establish a close connection 
between his son’s candidacy and the national pride of 
Spain. He said in effect: ^‘IfT should not withdraw 
my son’s candidacy, the Spanish people might well 
take counsel only of their sentiment of independence, 
and his election would be assured. I withdraw it 
in order not to expose Spain to the necessity of defend- 
ing her rights.”^ Would not the Spanish government, 
covertly incited by Prim, following the example of the 
Greeks after the declination of Prince Alfred, decide 
to disregard his action and proclaim Prince Leopold 
king, by way of asserting its national independence? 
And would not the Prince, who had not personally 
withdrawn, imitate the action of his brother Charles 

^ [TMs passage, be^mmg with “Prince Antony’s d^patch,” is taken, sub- 
stantially in ioiidem mim, from Gramont, p. IIS.J 
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in Roumanian and land unexpectedly on the Spanish 
coast. Certain -foreign correspondence so aflBrmed. 

In the evening, with my wife on my arm, I walked 
to Quai d’Orsay, where the Spanish embassy then was. 
Olozaga was dining out. We waited some time for 
him, walkii^ up and down the quay. He had received 
nothing from Madrid as yet, he said, but he encour- 
aged me : he had no doubt that his initiative would be 
approved ; if it should be disavowed, he should cease 
at once to be ambassador ; he had so stated, and they 
would not dare to subject him to that embarrassment. 
He confirmed what the Emperor had told me as to the 
way in which the withdrawal had been brought about. 
‘‘Despite our intimate relations,” he said, “I told you 
nothing about it because the most absolute secrecy 
was the first condition of success. At my entreaty 
the Emperor maintained the same reserve.” And he 
thereupon told me of his visit to the Tuileries during 
the Council that morning. To these confidences he 
added the most affectionate and most judicious advice. 
“Believe me, it’s all over so far as we are concerned; 
the withdrawal will be accepted, the candidacy wiU 
not be renewed ; do not be disturbed, do not be hasty 
in your decision, and it will all arrange itself.” 

Although it was late, after eleven o’clock, we went 
on to Gramont’s office, his department being only a 
few steps away, so that I might repeat to him what 

^ [Cliarles of Roamania, by tbe wa.y, bad not once withdrawn ; moreover, 
he was secretly supported in his caterprise by Napoleon III, as Prince Gort- 
cMkoff did not fail to remind the Frencdi Ambassador when the Spanish 
bimness was discussed by them. “At a not very distant date,^’ he ^id, 
“another Prinfce of HohenzoUem was invited to rdgn over Ronmaaia. 
Russia protested, bnt her protest awoke no echo.” Henry to Gramcmt, 
July 7 ; dtoi by La Gorce, voL vi p. j 
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I had just heard from Olozaga’s lips, and might learn 
if any information had come from Ems, 

In reply to my question, Gramont handed me his 
seven o’clock despatch demanding guaranties. I had 
not finished reading it when an aide-de-camp was 
announced, bringing a letter from the Emperor. Gra- 
mont read it, then passed it to me. It was thus con- 
ceived : — 

‘‘Palace of SAmT-CLouD, 

“ 12 July, 1870. 

‘‘ My dear Duke, — Upon reflecting on our conversa- 
tions to-day, and upon rereading the despatch from 
‘P^re Antoine,’ as Cassagnac calls him,^ I think 
that we must confine ourselves to making more em- 
phatic the despatch which you were to send to Benedetti, 
bringing out the following facts : (1) We have had to 
do with Prussia, not with Spain ; (2) Prince Antony’s 
despatch addressed to Prim is an unofficial document 
so far as concerns us, which no one has been formally 
instructed to transmit to us; (3) Prince Leopold ac- 
cepted the candidacy for the throne of Spain, and it 
is his father who renounces it; (4) Benedetti should 
insist therefore, as he has orders to do, upon a cate- 
gorical response wherein the Bang should agree for the 
future not to allow Prince Leopold, who has made no 
promise to follow his brother’s example and set out 
for Spain some fine day; (5) So long as we have no 
official communication from Ems, we are not sup- 
posed to have had any reply to our just demands; 
(6) So long as we have no such reply, we shall continue 
our armaments ; (7) It is impossible, therefore, to make 

^ This danse is omitted in the Emperor’s letter as given by Gramont 
[who has simply “Prince Antoine” (p. 136)]. I supply it because it indicates 
the inspiration of the letter. [Mote of M. Oilivia: in voL xiv, p. 267 J 
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any announcement to the Chambers until we are more 
fully informed. 

“Accept, my dear Duke, the assurance of my sincere 
friendship.” 1 

The explanation of this letter is as follows. During 
the evening certain members of the Right, among them 
Jerdme David and Cassagnac, had gone to Saint- 
Cloud. They had declared (which was quite true) 
that “Pere Antoine’s” withdrawal was the joke of the 
day in Paris; they had frightened the Emperor by 
representing the dangers and the ridicule to which he 
exposed himself by taking his pay in a derisory con- 
cession ; they had pointed to the dissatisfaction of the 
army, the grumbling of the people, the hostile sneers 
of the opposition, our inevitable degradation in Europe; 
and they had threatened him with Gambetta’s savage 
speech, of which the lobbies were talking. The Emperor, 
u nder the influence of their harangues, wrapping him- 
self in his weakness, wrote to Gramont to “make more 
emphatic” the despatch he was to have sent to Bene- 
detti. The interior impulsion of Saint-Cloud had led 
to the seven o’clock despatch; the external impulsion 
of the evening visitors dictated the letter to Gramont.® 

However high one may have raised one’s spirit above 
vulgar susceptibility, it is impossible not to fed treat- 
ment of a certain sort. To have agreed with the 
Emperor at three o’clock that no decision should be 
made until the Council of the next day, and to learn 
after eleven o’clock at night, by a mere chance, that 

^ [“To tdl tlie tratii,” myB Gramont (p. 137), “this lotto simply sTimma- 
rized, while stating them more condsrfy, our earler d^beratimis,”] 

® [See Von Sybel, Engiidh trans^ vd. vii, pp. ^3 ff.] 
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a momentous decision htad been reached and put in 
execution without one’s being consulted or even noti- 
fied; to find one’s self, when one arrives to finish an 
interrupted conversation, confronted by an accom- 
plished fact of very great importance — therein was 
abundant justification for an explosion of harsh words. 
But I controlled my feelings. That letter of the 
Emperor — the first one marking out a line of conduct 
for the Ministry that had not been addressed to me 
— caused the demand of guaranties to appear to my 
eyes, not as the prompting of a colleague forgetful of 
the necessity of ministerial solidarity, but as an exer- 
cise of personal power to which Gramont had assented 
as a matter of professional habit. It was not to him 
but to the Emperor that I proposed to address my 
remonstrance. 

But what to do at the present moment ? I had not 
the power to demand of Gramont that he recall the 
seven o’clock despatch, sent in pursuance of an earlier 
order ; nor could I forbid him to carry out the second 
order, which he had just received. The utmost that 
I could have done would have been to ask him to go 
with me to the Emperor, to the end that we might 
persuade him to withdraw his commands. If it had 
been in the daytime, I should not have failed to do 
it. But at midnight I could not think of it. Even if 
I had succeeded in reaching the Emperor, anji had 
persuaded him to recall his instructions and not to 
recur to them, a large part of the night would have 
been employed in the process, and the countermand 
would not have reached Benedetti until he had executed 
the order. The thing was done irrevocably; I had 
but two courses to choose between; either to protest 
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by reigning, or to exert myself to nullify the conse- 
quences of that step, which I was powerless to prevent.’^ 
Although deeply hurt, I thought it my duty first of 
all to take the latter course. I said to Gramont in a 
tone of deep distress : “ You will be accused of hav- 

^ P do not think it necessary to transcribe the comments of M. Wel- 
^hinger on this portion of L' Empire Liberal. They may be found in the 
first volume of his book on the war on pages 83 ff . He seems to me both un- 
necessarily and unreasonably severe in his contemptuous strictures, especmily 
in the argument that the alleged “ letter of apology ’’ which Gramont sug- 
gested to Werther that the King should write, was in fact a demand upon the 
King for guaranties for the future, and that M. Ollivier therefore, having 
strongly supported that suggestion, was estopped from objecting to the 
7 o’clock de^ateh to Benedetti, because the latter was no more serious than 
the other. So far as I have discovered, no other serious writer, not even 
Taxile Delord, or Von Sybel, is inclined to question the sincerity of M. OlH- 
vier’s belief that peace was assured by the withdrawal of the candidacy, and 
of his chagrin when he discovered that a momentous step had been taken, 
not only without consultation with him or his colleagues, but in direct con- 
travention of a distinct agreement with the Emperor and Grammit that 
nothing should be done before the Council to be held on the 13th- 

Darimon, Notes, etc., pp. 75 ff., quotes M. Ollivier as saying in conversa- 
tion, in 1879, that there was “ a lively altercation ” between him and Gra- 
mont, which ended only when the latter agreed to send a despatch softening 
the earlier cme. Also that “ by entering upon negotiations in that direction 
without the concurrence of his colleague, the Foreign Minister was laddng 
in delicacy toward them, and especially toward me. Since he was giving a 
different turn to the negotiations, he should have informed me. The Em- 
peror and the Due de Gramont should have remembered that they were in 
the pr^ence of a re^nsible Cabinet.” Lehautcourt, vol. i, p. ^8. ** But I 
must add,” says this author, that on January 2, the Emperor had expi^sly 
reserved for himself the effective presidency of the Council and the appoint- 
ment of the ministers of War, Marine and Fordgn Affairs.” iMd., n. 3. 

Very late in the evening M. Ollivier went to the Foreign Office- On 
learning of the instructions sent to Benedetti he concealed neither his amaze- 
ment, nor his di^leasure, nor his anxiety. Calmer than his collogues, and 
unable to r^ign himself to throwing away the biasing of peace regstablidbted, 
he tried to softei, at le^st in form, the demanids of Ms govemm^t. . . . The 
step was a wise one and the intention meritorious ; but the blow was struck, 
and God would not allow anytMng to check it or to le^en its force.” La 
Gorce, vol. vL p. 5288.] 
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ing premeditated war, and of having regarded the 
Hohenzollern incident simply as a pretext for bringing 
it about. Do not emphasize your first despatch, as 
the Emperor bids you, but soften it. Benedetti will 
already have performed his mission when the softened 
version reaches him; but in the Chamber you will 
have in it an argument to confirm your pacific 
views. 

Thereupon I sat down at a desk and wrote the two 
paragraphs following : — 

^Tn order that we may be assured that the son will 
not disavow his father’s withdrawal, and that he will 
not appear in Spain as his brother did in Roumania, 
it is indispensable that the King deign to say to us 
that he will not allow the Prince to disregard the with- 
drawal transmitted by Prince Antony. 

‘'Do not fail to say to the King that we have no 
secret motive, that we are not seeking a pretext for 
war, and that we desire only to come forth with honor 
from a difficulty which we did not ourselves create.” 

The difference between this language and the other 
was considerable. It was rather a transformation than 
a mere softening; aside from the assurance of our 
pacific purpose, which did not appear in the first 
despatch, it contained a narrower demand of guar- 
anties : the seven o’clock despatch called for a general 
guaranty as against all future contingencies; my lan- 
guage limited the guaranty to the present, and had in 
view only the event of Leopold’s not confirming the 

[It is needles to say tliat Gramont does not refer to any disagreement 
between Mmself and Ms colleague, or to any “softaimg” of the first de^>atdi. 
He says ^ply 137) : “The Keeper of the Seals read the Emp^or’s 
letter, and we agreed to send to Comte Benedetti a second t^egram more 
explicit than the first,’’ And see Sorel, vol. i, p. 139.] 
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present vyithdrawal made by his father. Even if my 
friendly counsel should be mistakenly called collabora- 
tion, it is impossible to argue therefrom that I approved 
the demand that was hastily despatched without my 
knowledge. The former demand could not be accepted 
by the King, whereas it was almost certain that he 
would not reject the second.^ 

Having written the above lines, I rose, and as I had 
not as yet clearly discerned what course of action the 
momentous step that had just been disclosed to me 
called upon me to follow, I took my leave, perturbed 
and anxious. 

Gramont thought my advice good, but he followed 
it only halfway. He added my language, which 
restricted the guaranty to the present case, to his 
earlier text, which demanded guaranties for the future, 
and thus the despatch that he sent to Benedetti after 
I left him contained a contradiction in terms.^. How- 
ever, as I had foreseen, the despatch, sent at 11.45 p.m. 
did not reach Benedetti until 10,30 the next morning, 
when he had already seen the King. 

At my office I found Robert Mitchell. He asked me 
what he should say as to Prince Antony’s withdrawal in 
the Ccmditutionnel the next morning. As I had not 

^ rHie last two saitences are not takea from U Empire IMnd.] 

® [As finally despatched, the second telegram read Urns : ''Hie Emperor 
instracts me to call yonr attention to the fact that we cannot regard the 
withdrawal commmncated to us by the Spanish Ambassador, which was not 
addressed directly to us, as a sufficient response to the just dmnands pre- 
sented by us to the Eong of Prussia ; still less can we see th^in a guaranty 
for the future/' (Tltm foEows the first paragraph sugg^twl by M. OEivier 
word for word.) “If M. de Bismarck comes to Ems, be good mou^ to re- 
mmn there xmtil summoned to Paris. And lastly say to Count Bismarck 
and the Emg,” — and the imlance of M. GEiviea/s second paragraph. 
Gramont, pp. 137, 138.] 
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yet reflected on the course I should follow, I said nothing 
to him of the demand of guaranties, and simply told 
him my own opinion, which was one way of beginning 
the struggle with Saint-Cloud : “Say that we are satis- 
fied, and that it^s all over.” 

Mitchell, who supported the cause of peace with all 
the vigor of his wonderful mind, and with the courage 
of a brave heart, almost alone amid the bellicose ardor 
of the majority of Parisian journalists, welcomed my 
assurance as a personal victory, and after congratu- 
lating me cordially, went off in high spirits to write 
his pacific article. 

Left alone, I debated with myself during a long 
sleepless night the line of conduct that I should pursue, 
and I passed in review all the happenings of the day. 
My first impulse was to resign. 

“You are too overburdened with business,” one of 
my colleagues, Parieu, who had known the Right at 
close quarters for a long time, wrote to me, “to keep 
an eye on all the intriguing that is going on about you.” 

In fact, although I had not had time to watch their 
intrigue, I had divined it. I was conscious of being 
ill served, betrayed, on all sides; it was absolutely 
essential to purge the personnel of the administration, 
and I had not the hardness of heart to undertake it. 
I felt deeply wounded by this renascence of the sover- 
eign's personal power. I was weary, and I wanted to 
recover my breath. The mere thought of being forced 
to give the signal for war tore my heart ; the chance to 
avoid it was most opportune, and I was violently 
tempted to grasp it. 

But, as I dug deep into my thoughts, such a retreat 
seemed to me reprehensibly selfish. It would have 
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been to go over to the enemy in the midst of the battle, 
like the Saxons; to offer myself as a witness against 
my country’s cause ; to justify Bismarck, and intensify 
the arrogance of his refusal to comply with our demand ; 
to invite Europe to take sides against us ; in a word, 
to destroy the only hope of peace that was still left 
to us. I had no doubt as to what would happen. 
The K’ing of Prussia would approve the withdrawal of 
the candidacy, but woiild refuse any promise of guar- 
anties. Immediately on my resignation, a war minis- 
try, which was all prepared in the lobby, would succeed 
me, and would meet the King’s refusal with an over- 
bearing insistence from which war would inevitably 
result. On the other hand, by remaining in the govern- 
ment, I might hope to secure the abandonment of the de- 
mand of guaranties, and persuade the Council and the 
Emperor himself to accept the King’s refusal and not 
prolong the crisis by fruitless insistence. When Daru 
sent his memorandum without consulting the Council, 
I did not withdraw, and I succeeded in emasculating 
the memorandmn.^ 

I was certain of a majority in the Council; would 
the Chaniber follow me ? Should I not go down before 
a coalition of Right and Licft ? I thought not, so long 
as the Emperor was with me. In any event, I should 
fall with dignity, having refrained from sacrificing the 
interests of my country to my personal seositiveness, 
however well justified it might be. And so I did not 

1 [The Memorandum of April 6, drawn by Comte Dam and setting forth 
f-hrf. views of thff government ccmcCTning certain matters ccmnected with the 
sajH^macy of the dmrdi in secular affairs, was writtei to be handed to the 
Pope as President of the Vatican Council, thrai in sessi<». See L' Empire 
lAbM, vol. xiii, ISii ff . ; La Gorce, v<i. vi, pp. Ta-74. On April 6, Comte 
Daru had actually ceased to bdong to the govammait.] 
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offer my resignation. Thereby, it is true, I made myself 
officially responsible for a step which I regretted. To 
all appearance I associated myself with it, but only as 
the lightning-rod associates itself with the lightning, 
in order to turn it aside. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE MOENrNG OF JULY 13 AT EMS — THE KIHG OF 
PBUSSIA BRUSHES ASIDE THE DEMAND OF 
GUARANTIES 

During the night of the 12th and 13th Benedetti 
received Gramont’s seven o’clock despatch. He de- 
clared afterward that he considered the demand of 
guaranties formulated in that despatch useless, ill- 
timed, and hazardous. ‘‘Were such guaranties indis- 
pensable, and what reason had we to imagine that the 
King of Prussia, having once got clear of the dispute, 
not without injury to his prestige, could ever consent 
to go into it again ? How could one conceive that the 
King, after he had, in a communication to the French 
ambassador, approved his nephew’s decision, would be 
either capable or desirous of authorizing him to revive 
his candidacy ? ” ^ 

That being Benedetti’s opinion, he should not, with- 
out remonstrance, have taken a step of which he fore- 
saw the disastrous results. Was he constrained to do 
so by his duties as ambassador? An ambassador is 
not simply a telephone to transmit the words of his 
government. Doubtless he is that, but he is much more 
than that — an intelligencer, an adviser, in duty bound 

^ Bcaedetti, Esmis Dijdcmaliqttes, p. 385. [“I to M. de Gra- 

moiit,^’ Loid Lyons wrote to Granville on the IStii, ‘‘that I could hardly 
ccmcdve that the Frmch Government could reahy apprdiend that after all 
that had occnrred Prince Leopold would a^in off^ himself as a cMididate, 
or be accepted by the SpanMi Government if he did.*’ Blue Booh, pp. £6, 2^ .| 
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to be on the alert to take the initiative.^ Benedetti 
himself often practised this rule opportunely; he dis- 
suaded the govenunent from demanding that Italy 
guarantee the Pope’s power in 1860, and procured the 

fM. Ollivier elaborate this subject in U Empire Lih&ral, voL xiv, pp. 
giving several instances of the exercise by ambassadors of their 
individual discretion.] “There is no doubt as to the strict obligation of an 
amlmssador whm he detects serious inconvenience in the instructions sent 
to hun, to advise his government, to point out the objections, to point out 
the Aoak and quicksands which his chiefs seem not to have noticed, but 
wMA he has di^vered, having scrutinized men’s faces, listened to their 
words, and fathomed their purposes. . . . Nevertheless, if the command is 
impaatively repeated, and it is no longer possible to doubt the fixed purpose 
of Ms government, then only is Ms implicit obedience qmte free from blame. 
Tilik duty of the ambassador was set forth with a great flourish on a momm- 
toiB occasion when Thiers was prime minister and Guizot Ms ambassador 
at Lcmdcn. Ihe t^ty of July 15, 1840, relating to Egypt, brutally shut 
France out from the Eurc^iean concjert. TMers was forced to leave the 
mimstry ; pasaonate dii^utations followed, one of Thiers’s grievances being 
that Guizot had imperfectly performed his ambassadorial duty. ‘ In prin- 
ciple it is quite true that the minister alone is responsible ; it is quite true 
that whoi there is a division of opinion between the minister and the ambas- 
sador, the minister’s opinicm should prevail ; but that this leads to any such 
ccmsequeace as that the ambassador ou^t not to ^ve advice or even to 
expre® an opinion amceming the pcdicy to be pursued, it is impossible to 
admit. The ambassador’s duty is to keep Ms government posted, to en- 
lighten it, to urge it to act or not to act, and at need to contradict it.’ 
Guizot did not deny theoretical point of view ; he acknowledged 

that it is the ambassador’s duty to offer advice.” [But he claimed that he 
had performed that duty.] Speech of Nov. 2fi, 1840. 

[“Hie demand of guaranties for the future meant war. What was only 
half sem at Saint-Cloud through the mist of illusions, appeared at Ftna 
with tl» of direct evidence. But M. Benedetti, whc®e laxity the 

Bmc de Gramont had already reproved, was by no means aimous to incur 
rq>roofs. Bdng a reporter of news from day to day latha* thaTi a 
statraimii, Ms oredit was not suffidesntiy assimed, or his intelligence suffi- 
dentlj waited, or his diaracter strong aiough, to venture, evm in view of a 
^mt piWic advantage to discuss his instracti<ms or postpone thdr exe- 
cution. Aimai with a formal command, he, like a docile subordmate, 
cooridored timt Ms du^, Ms only dnty, lay in p^ect obedience.” Ea 
Gorcei, vM. vi p. 
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omission of certain clauses from the treaty relative 
to the conquest of Belgium, in 1866. He had remem- 
bered the® rule in this very negotiation at Ems : he 
had employed more temperate language than that 
which he had been ordered to employ; he had pre- 
ferred to speak, not of commands, but of advice, and 
had refused to inform the King of the sending of a 
messenger by Serrano to Prince Leopold.^ 

Gramont’s instructions of seven o’clock on the l2th 
were, I agree, more imperative than the earlier ones; 
but they were more momentous as well, and, far from 
obviating the duty of remonstrance, they imposed 
that duty the more forcibly because the eflfects of 
an ill-advised step were likely, in his opinion, to be 
irreparable. ‘"I was not in agreement with the Due 
de Gramont,” he wrote in 1895. But he should not 
have waited so long before advertising his disagree- 
ment, in his Essais DiphrrudiqiLes ; he should have done 
it on the morning of July 13, by a despatch of warn- 
ing and remonstrance. By not doing that, he de- 
prived himself of the right to censure Gramont and 
to consider himself as absolved from all blame. Not 
only did he carry out his instructions without sending 
a word of criticism to Paris, but he displayed as much 
insistence in carrying them out as if they expressed 
his individual convictions. 

On the 13th, at the earliest moment, he called upon 
the aide-de-camp on duty, Radziwill, and asked him 
to request an audience. The King had already gone 
out. However, they were able to inform him of the 
Ambassador’s wish, and he replied that he would 
receive him on his return. While he was waiting, 

^ [See mjtra, p. 156 n. (on p. 157)]. 
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Benedetti, strolling about in the park, near the Springs, 
suddenly found himself face to face with the King 
(at ten minutes after nine). 

William was walking with his brother. Prince Al- 
brecht, followed by an adjutant, when he spied Bene- 
detti on the bank of the Sahr, near the Baths. The 
Ambassador was too courteous to accost the King; 
it was the King who walked toward him. Those 
who were walking there, having noticed that move- 
ment, looked on with interest, as if trying to fathom 
the significance of the meeting. • Thereupon Prince 
Albrecht and the adjutant halted a few steps behind, 
to keep the crowd back so that they should not over- 
hear the conversation. 

The King's face was bright with the satisfied ex- 
pression of one who is about to see the last of an af- 
fair which has weighed heavily on his heart. ^‘The 
I>ost from Sigmaringen hasn't arrived yet," he said, 
*‘but here is some good news." And as he spoke, 
he handed him a supplement of the Cologne Gazette^ con- 
taining the telegram from Sigmaringen. ‘"Thereby," 
he added joyfully, “all pur anxieties and trouble 
have come to an end." ^ 

^ [M. Offivier cites Von Sybel (vol. vii, p. ^7), as ids autliority for the inci- 
dent d the Colc^e (hzette (whidi was first mentioned in the so-called 
“Official Eeport d what took place at Ems, prepared under the direction of 
the Kingj^* see m/m. Appendix K) ; but does not refer to the statemmit of 
Benedetti in his report of the audience 378), that the King “seemed sur- 
prised” when he (Benedetti) told him of the step taken by Prince Antony, 
of wMcii had had no notice. As he certainly had been informed of it by 
tel^ram feom Ck^onel Strantz on the l£!h (supra, p. 173), he can hardly 
acquitted of diringwicrasness at least. La Gorce (vol. vi p. 270), mentions 
the Ccdc^e Gcrarffe iEodent, and Lehauteourt (voL i, p. £83) says that the 
King ^nt the i»i»r to Benedetti before he had requi^ted an audience, «nd 
that he i^ficd that he already had the news from Paris.] 
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He expected cordial and gratified thanks. Instead, 
Benedetti said to him in a tone of great gravity : — 

‘‘A tel^ram from the Due de Gramont informs 
me of the Prince’s declination of the Spanish crown. 
The Emperor Napoleon has received the informa- 
tion with satisfaction, and he hopes that it will bring 
the incident to a close ; but he wishes to obtain from 
Your Majesty the assurance that the candidacy which 
has been withdrawn will not be revived in the future. 
And I ask Your Majesty to authorize me to inform 
the Due de Gramont that you would on occasion for- 
bid the Prince to put forward his candidacy anew.” 

One can imagine what must have taken place in 
the King’s mind. Being resolved to bring the affair 
to a peaceful termination, even to risk a rupture with 
his confidential minister and to subject himself to the 
criticisms of German public opinion, he received by 
way of reply to that honest effort an utterly futile 
demand, which, despite his good-will, it was impossible 
for him to listen to without self-degradation. He 
showed a truly royal self-control. With great firm- 
ness, but omitting none of the outward forms of 
his customary courtesy, he expressed his surprise 
at this unexpected demand, and explained why he 
rejected it. 

“I do not know as yet Prince Leopold's dedsion; 
I am expecting niomentarily the message whidi will 
advise me thereupon. I cannot therefore give you 
any information, or authorize you to transmit to your 
government the assurance that you request.” 

Benedetti persisted, urged the King to act upon 
hypotheses, to assume that the withdrawal was abso- 
lute. He besought him — th^eby admitting a dis- 
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tinction which he was not authorized to admit — to 
consent as head of the family, if not as sovereign. 

The TCing said nothing as to his approval of the 
Prince’s withdrawal, and peremptorily refused to 
give any guaranty for the future. “I neither can 
nor will make such an agreement; in such a contin- 
gency, as in every other, I must reserve for myself 
entire liberty to consider the special circumstances. 
For instance, what would happen if Napoleon him- 
self should hereafter consent to the candidacy? In 
that case should I be bound to oppose it? I have 
no hidden purpose, and this business has given me too 
much anxiety for me not to desire that it be definitively 
pvi aside. However, you may repeat to the Emperor, 
your sovereign, what I now say : T know my cousins. 
Prince Antony of Hohenzollern and his son; they 
are honorable men, and when they withdrew from 
the candidacy which they had accepted, they cer- 
tainly did not act with the secret purpose of renewing 
it hereafter.’ ” 

Benedetti returned to the charge a third time: 
“I can understand that up to a certain point a sover- 
eign or his government would not be willing to pledge 
the future ; but, keeping to the ground on which the King 
himself has taken his stand, I appeal to the head of 
the Hohenzollern family, and in that capacity Your 
Majesty may assuredly receive, without prejudice 
df any sort, the request which I have been instructed 
to make. Our action is without mental reservation; 
we have no other object in view than to avert any 
fresh disagreement and to restore fully the confidence 
of those interests that have taken alarm.” 

The King lost patience and considered such i>ct- 
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tinacity ill-placed. StiU courteously, but in a sterner 
tone, he said: “Monsieur I’Ambassadeur, I have 
given you my reply, and as I have nothing to add to 
it, allow me to retire.” 

He stepped back, bowed, passed through the crowd 
which drew aside before him, and returned to his 
quarters, more displeased than he had allowed to 
appear; in the narrative he sent to the Queen, he 
called Benedetti “almost impertinent.” 

Benedetti instantly sent this reply to Paris by 
telegraph (10.30). A few moments later he received 
Gramont’s second despatch, which softened and nar- 
rowed the first. He replied : “I am expecting that the 
King will send for me to acquaint me with the message 
from the Prince of HohenzoUem, which is likely to 
arrive at any moment. I will avail myself of that 
opportunity to insist upon what I have said to the 
King this morning, and to execute further the Emperor’s 
command.” ^ 

^ [Benedetti's report of the audience is printed by him on pp. $76-^2, 
and by Gramont, pp. 396-401. Von Sybel’s account differs little from Ben- 
edetti’s except in the detail mentioned above.] 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE MORNING OP JULY 13 AT PARIS 

At Paris the 13th of July opened with Robert 
Mitchell’s article, in the Constitutionnel : — 

^‘The candidacy of a German prince to the throne 
of Spain is put aside, and the peace of Europe will 
not be disturbed. The Emperor’s ministers have 
spoken clearly and firmly, as is fitting when one has 
the honor to govern a great nation. They have been 
listened to; their just demand has been satisfied. 
We are content. Prince Leopold of HohenzoUern 
had accepted the crown of Spain; Prance declared 
that she would resist a political scheme or a family 
arrangement which she deemed threatening to her 
interests, and the candidacy has been withdrawn. 
The Prince of HohenzoUern wiU not reign in Spain. 
We asked nothing more; we welcome this peaceful 
solution with pride — a great triumph which has 
cost not a tear or a drop of blood.” ^ 

I found the article to be in conformity with my 
opinions, and admirable in its optimistic tone; and 
I went to Saint-Cloud, to the Council, at nine in 
the morning, resolved to obtain from my coUeagues 
official sanction of what the intelligent editor had 
so courageously expressed. 

^ fllus artide was iw^aked as expresang M. CMvier’s views. La Gorce, 
vd. vi, WS; Ldiatttccwiit, vol. i, pp. S05, 3(^. Tlie Consi^iMonnd, in llie 
same issne, <faiied in an nnoffidal n<^ tliere was any disagreement 
betwem MM. GHynont and Cffivier. WdWbinger, ycL, i p. 94.| 

US 
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Le Boeuf, in common with, all the other ministers, 
knew nothing of the despatch of the demand of guaran- 
ties. In the lobby of the Council Chamber, he met 
the Prince Imperial, attended by an aide-de-camp. 
The aide-de-camp said to him with a haughty air: 
‘'It’s not all over yet ! We are demanding guaranties; 
we must have them ! ” 

Le Boeuf jumped. “Guaranties ! What does that 
mean ? What has happened ? Is there anything 
new?” He rushed into the Council Chamber like 
a madman, and spying Gramont and myself talking 
at a window, demanded in a wrathful tone: “What’s 
all this ? What are these guaranties ? Has the quar- 
rel begun again, and I know nothing of it? Why, 
I have stopped my preparations ! You don’t realize 
what a terrible responsibility rests on me ! This 
state of things cannot go on : I must know absolutely, 
this morning, whether it’s peace or war ! ” 

Hitherto Le Boeuf had sat silent at meetings of the 
Council and had not advocated war. Indeed, on one 
occasion, when Chevandier had dwelt upon our duty 
to neglect no effort to preserve peace, Le Boeuf said 
to him, patting his leg, “Don’t be afraid to insist, 
that’s the Emperor’s view.” But on this day he en- 
tered into the discussion like a gust of wind. Gramont 
had hardly finished reading the various documents 
received and sent since the last meetmg, and notably 
the despatches of the previous evening, when Le 
Boeuf demanded, in fervent words, the immediate 
assembling of the reserves; after which he would 
not oppose our dealing in diplomacy as much as we 
chose. “Every day that you force me to lose,” he cried, 
“endang^s the destiny of the country I ” 
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To summon the reserves as he demanded meant 
immediate war; for Prussia, as Benedetti had warned 
us, would have retorted at once by the mobilization 
of her army. At the time of the Luxembourg affair, 
Niel, having sent MacMahon to Metz to look after 
certain supplies, had nearly hurried us into hostilities 
thereby. The summoning of the reserves, then, meant 
that war was inevitable. Ought we to wish for war ? 
We had not to discuss the question whether it was 
or was not advisable to emit a demand of guaranties 
which was in the hands of the King of Prussia at that 
moment ; we could not deliberate as if the telegrams 
of the previous night had not been sent, and as if the 
whole question were stiU open: we were confronted 
by an accomplished fact by which we were bound, 
with which we were forced to reckon, and against 
which there was no possible protest open to us save 
resignation. No one mentioned resigning, nor was 
there a word of recrimination on the part of any- 
body, whether from respect to the Emperor or because 
of its futility. There was but one practical cour;^ 
to follow: that was, instead of wasting time in re- 
crimination, to prevent the unfortunate step that had 
been taken from producing the warlike results that those 
who inspired it had anticipated.^ 

We gave our attention, therefore, solely to the urgent 
question : What consequences should we allow to 
result from the demand of guaranties which we were 
powerless to recall? As yet we had in our hands 
only the tel^ram transmitted by Olozaga contain- 
ing Prinee Antony’s withdrawal of the candidacy, 
and we were unanimoudy of opinion that we could 

^ does not app^r ia L*'Empm labiraLl 
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not regard it as sufficient so long as it was not ratified 
by Prince Leopold, approved by the King of Prussia, 
and accepted by Spain. If, as was probable, Prince 
Leopold should not disavow his father’s act, if the 
King should approve, as he had agreed to do, and if 
Spain should conclude to abandon her candidate, 
should we declare ourselves content even though the 
King should refuse to give us a guaranty for the 
future ? Or, on the contrary, should we insist ? 
Should we give to that insistence the character of an 
ultimatum, and summon our reserves in order to sup- 
port our demands? It was under this form alone 
that the question of peace or war presented itself. 

The Council ^ was divided. Mege and Maurice 
Richard warmly supported Le Boeuf’s demands: 
‘‘Pere Antoine’s” withdrawal was not sincere; the 
exasperated country would howl at us if we should 
be satisfied with it; the offence had come from the 
King of Prussia, and it was from him that the repara- 
tion should come; a guaranty for the future was the 
least we could claim; we must not back water, and, 
in order to be ready to exact it, if it were refused, 
it was essential to accede to the marshal’s request 
and to order the summoning of the reserves. 

The Emperor adopted this view; he repeated the 
various arguments of his letter, and let slip in a bitter 
tone the remark: '‘We have many other grievances 
against Prussia than this Hohenzollern business.” 

At that moment the discussion was interrupted by 
the arrival of a letter from Lord Lyons, which the 
Emperor read to us. It contained a letter from Earl 

^ “Tlie Conacil was divided /or tkejbrsi and last tirm^ U Empire 
voL xiv, p. 125. 
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Granville, pointing out the tremendous responsibility 
which the Emperor’s government would incur if it 
should enlarge the ground of discussion and should 
not declare itself to be satisfied with the withdrawal. 
Referring to the prompt and vigorous support that 
he had given us, he urged us, in friendly, but at the 
same time most pressing, terms, to accept the solution 
offered as satisfactory.^ 

The discussion was renewed — dignified, thoughtful, 
earnest. Each of the members of the Council was 

^ [Lyons to Granville, July 13, Blue Book, p. 25 (No. 39) : “Your Lord- 
sMp^s tel^mrn dated at 2.30 a.m. to-day reached me at Paris at half-past 
mae o’dock this morning. The Council of Ministers assembled at St. 
Cloud at 9 o’clock. It was impossible, therefore, for me to execute literally 
your Lordship’s instruction to see the Due de Gramont before the Council, 
and renew, in the name of Her Majesty’s Government, the earnest recommen- 
dation to accept the . . . renunciation ... as a satisfactory settlement of 
the whole question. I embodied, howev^er, the substance of your Lorddiip’s 
telegram, as fast as possible, in a letter, which I sent to St. Qond . . . and 
which was put into M. de Gramont’s hand at the table at which he and the 
other Ministers were still sitting in Coimcil in the presence of the Emperor.” 

Lyons’s letter to Gramont was in these wcards: “With reference to our 
conversation last evming, I think it right not to lose a mommt in maVmg 
your ExceHency acquainted with the substance of a telegram which I have 
just received from Lord Granville. His Lordship desires me to represent 
to the Government of the Emperor the immense responribility it will incur 
if it aakrges the ground of quarrd and does not at once declare itself satisfied 
with the renimdation of the Prince of Hohenzollem. Lord Granville desires 
me to remind you that, at the very b^inning of the affair. Prance asked 
Her Majesty’s Government to exert th^ influmce, and that they did so at 
oiM», to attain the immediate object — ti-e withdrawal of the candidature 
of the Prince of Hoheozdlem. Her Maj^y’s Govemmmt gave the aid 
that was ask^ of them in the promptest and mc»t energetic manner, and 
aJIuaicni was noode to this in public by the PVench Minister. Lord Granville 
CMisidem, therefore, that Her Majesty’s Govemmait is justified, nay bound, 
to urge the Government of the Emperor, in the most frimdly and, at the same 
time, most pressir^ manner, to accept the renunciation of the Prince as a 
^tisfactoiy TOttiemmt “Tins advice, whidh was not fc^owed, was Iktmed 
to with favor,” says La Gorce, vd. vi, p. iS74t,l 
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called upon by name to give his views. I opposed 
summoning the reserves for the reasons that I should 
have urged against the demand of guaranties had I 
been consulted before it was sent; and I maintained 
that, even if the King should refuse to give any sort 
of guaranty, as he was almost certain to do, we should 
not insist, but should declare the incident closed and 
not summon our reserves and so plunge into war at 
the very moment when it rested with us to assure 
peace. 

Segris and Chevandier supported me, the one with 
his noble eloquence, the other with his persuasive 
common sense. Louvet and Plichon were no less 
urgent. I spoke several times, repeating the same 
arguments with much vehemence, almost with violence, 
until the Emperor, who followed the discussion with- 
out taking part in it, was shaken at last and came over 
to my side, and brought Gramont’s concurrence with 
him. 

We proceeded to a vote, and my conclusions were 
adopted by eight votes against four (the admiral, 
the marshal, Mege, and Maurice Richard), and it 
was agreed that we would await without interference 
the result of Benedetti’s efforts; but that, if they 
were not successful in obtaining the guaranties de- 
manded, and brought only the King's approval, we 
would be content with that. Thus, without with- 
drawing the demand of guaranties, which was impossi- 
ble, we annulled its effect in advance. The wicked 
purpose of those persons who had inspired it was 
foiled, and I congratulated myself on not having yielded 
to my wounded pride, and having been able to con- 
tribute to this peaceful triumph. 
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Meanwhile, as it was impossible for us to announce 
and justify our decision, and to enter upon the debate 
to which it would give rise until we had received the 
expected replies from Madrid and Ems, we drew up 
the following declaration, to be read from the trib- 
une: — 

‘^The Spanish Ambassador informed us officially 
yesterday of the abandonment by the Prince of Hohen- 
zollem of his candidacy for the throne of Spain; the 
negotiations which are now in progress with Prus- 
sia, and which have never had any other subject^ are not 
yet at an end; it is therefore impossible for us to 
speak of them or to submit to the Chamber and the 
country to-day a general statement of the affair.” 

This declaration accepted as official the communica- 
tion which the Emperor, on the preceding evening, 
had very properly refused to accept in that light. 
That was the only inaccuracy that we ventured upon 
in that crisis ; it was inspired by our wish to increase 
the chances of peace, by giving substance to Prince 
Antony’s much-discussed act. By declaring that the 
negotiations with Prussia had no other subject than 
the Hohenzollem candidacy, we brushed aside the 
demands of the Right, and banished Granville’s fear 
that we might enlarge the ground of discussion; by 
referring to our demands without specifying them, 
we indicated that we had not given them the character 
of an ultimatum ; our silence concerning the demand 
of guaranti^ paved the way for dropping it. 

Suppose that, during our deliberations, we had 
received a tel^am from Benedetti sj^cifying the 
objections which the demand of guaranti^ would 
call forth, and informing us that he would pc^tpone 
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presenting it until we should repeat our instructions 
to that effect: in that case, the Council, instead of 
avoiding the effects of an accomplished fact, would 
have prevented it from reaching that stage. As 
may be seen from this truthful account of the first 
great council that we held on those decisive days, 
and as will be seen even more clearly soon, in *our 
deliberations everything was well weighed, orderly, 
and coherent, and our decisions varied only because 
events themselves varied.^ 

1 [Gramont lias almost notMng to say of tMs Council of tibe ISth. “The 
Council strove to define the character of the instructions sent to our Ambas- 
sador, They did not constitute an ultimatum^ and were not to be presented 
as such. . . . The demand of guaranties was susceptible of shadings and 
concessions. There was no stipulation as to the form, explicit or implicit, 
in which it might be expressed, and in that respect, the government, as the 
sequel wiU prove, was inclined to almost any modification, I will say, even, 
to any compromise” (p. 148). 

M. Welschinger (vol. i, pp. 132, 133) asserts that at this Coundl M. 
OHivier should have seized the opportunity to express his reprobation of the 
extraordinary performance of the Emperor in forming a most important 
dedsion without consulting the Cotmcil. 

La Gorce (vol. vi, pp. 271-273) gives some details of this Council, taken 
mainly from the unpublished papers of two of the ministers, MM. Plichon 
and Louvet. “When the duke [Gramont] had divulged the fatal demand of 
guaranties which had been grafted upon the original demand, a long silence 
followed the disclosure. Several of the ministers could not conceal thdr ex- 
cited and alarmed surprise. M. de Parieu was one — a dear-sighted, austere 
man, instinctively disposed to blame a contest which presented itsdf in the 
guise of an impulsive and hazardous caprice. Others were MM. Plichon £md 
Louvet — men of lucid intellect, independent and staunch, who ^w in war 
the possibility of defeat, in defeat the impCTilling of the dynasty ; and they 
were not of a sort to hold back useful truths. By their side, M. Segris, an 
excellent soul, but timid and impresrionable to excess, was really terrified 
by the responsibility of which he must bear his part. It was from this little 
group that objections came. They expressed their surprise that, contrary 
to all the rules of parliamentary government, instructions of so serious . a 
nature should have been sent to Ems without the previous concurrence of 
ministers. They laid bare the dangers of this new exploration : the King 
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The session at an end, all of us had left the Council 
Chamber and gone into the salon, except Segris, Mau- 
rice Ridhard, and Parieu, who were talking in a comer, 

wcrtild not conwit to give the guaranties ; if Count Bismarck wanted war, we 
were suppljdng kim with a pretext to push his people into it; the recent 
(fenands were of little profit and might endanger everything. ‘It is war, 
probably, almost certainly,* said M. Plichon vehemently, ‘and who can 
a^ure us the victory ?* 

“Somewhat disturbed at first by these criticisms, M. de Gramont strove 
to explain his extjaorcfinary performance : if he had not consulted the Cab- 
inet, it was simply to gain time ; if he could have suspected any differences 
of opinion, he would have invited a discussion ; the public excitement and the 
smtiment df the Chambers made an emphatic policy necessary ; the demand 
of guaranti^ was no new demand, but was simply the logical sequel of the 
ori^nal daim: any other course would allow Prussia to escape. The dis- 
cussicMn was amtinued for some time. ‘ I am satisfied with the HohenzoUem 
withdrawal, no matter whence it comes,’ said M. Louvet, ‘on the single 
conditicm that it is certain.’ 

“ Throu^out the whole colloquy the Emperor had held his peace. When 
the discussion was exhausted, he asked Ms advisers to vote. Was there good 
ground for being ccmtent with the withdrawal of the candidacy and the ap- 
proval thereof wMch the King would signify ? Or, on the other hand, was it 
nece^ary to in^st on the (femand of guaranti^ for the future? They 
proceeded to vote. MM. de Parieu, Pfidion, Segris, and Louvet voted in 
favor of resting contot with the satisfaction obtained. The others ratified 
the instructions salt to Benedetti on the night before.” 

Pferimps the above account is one of tho^ alluded to in the following 
passage of L*Emjnre IJbkr(d (vol. siv, pp. 2^, 291), wHch M. Ollivier 
omitted in the present volume : — 

“I can understand that th<^ who read the imagMary reports of our 
Counciis in the narrations of so-called ‘well-informed* historians, r^ard 
us as frantic madmea who knew not what they wanted and deliberated inco- 
hcMitly ; the incxjhKrence and terror are not in our acts, but in the narratives 

thCTi that are pr^ented. Evai what is true is denatured because it is 
in%>laced chronc^ogically, and I wonder how a reader can form any sort of 
opiMcm. ia that chaos, in which there is nothing coctstant except the well- 
matured detenninaticHi to find us bun^fiog or incapable whatever we might 
do. It must admitted, however, that some of our coil^igues have <»n- 
tiibut^ to Iwid the historians astray. For example^ in accordance with 
thw confickmco, sardy misiinderstood, tins Council of the ISth has been 
described in a titi^ extraordinary fashicm. It was Plichcm and Louvet who 
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and Admiral Rigault, who was standing in a window 
recess. Le Boeuf, who had followed the Emperor 
to his apartments for a moment, suddenly rushed 
back into the Council Chamber, wildly excited and 
breathing hard, threw his portfolio on a little oaken 
table near the door, and exclaimed : — 

‘^If it weren’t for the Emperor, I wouldn’t remain 
for five minutes a member of such a cabinet, which 
is endangering the destiny of the country by its 
idiocies !” 

Segris paused, aghast, and Richard went .to him 
to soothe him. 

“Come, my dear colleague, — ” 

Le Boeuf did not let him finish, but waved biTn aside : 

“Let me alone !” and, with his face flushed purple, 
he entered the salon whither I had preceded him, 
went up to Pietri and Bachon,- and said to them: 
“The summoning of the reserves was rejected by 
eight to four. It’s a disgrace, and there is nothing 
left for me but to hand in my resignation. I shall 
be the most popular man in France. The Emperor 
is betrayed, and” — pointing to me — “there is the 
man who has betrayed him !” 

led the discussion and urged the vote ; I am not even mentioned : I remained 
dumb and gave my opinion imder my hat. Now, although Louvet and 
Plichon were €s:cellent men, whom we were very fond of and upon whom we 
bestowed our regard, they had in our councils no influaice superior to that 
of any one of us. Louvet seldom spoke ; Plichon talked more, but he had no 
spedal gift of j^rsuasion. And who could believe that I was present for 
several hours, during a discussion concerning peace and war, and confined 
myself to admiring Plichon^s speeches ? ” [In the EdairmsmnmU to vol. xiv, 
p. 604, M. OUivier flatly contradicts Louvet’s statement quoted above as 
to the form and result of the vote. He says that if it had been taken in 
the alternative form as alleged by Louvet, his own vote and Parieu’s would 
have been added to those of the four advocates of peace.] 
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He spoke so loud that Bachon said; ''Be care- 
ful — M. Ollivier will hear you/" 

My colleagues often blamed that outburst of the 
marshal’s; I never agreed with them. The sensation 
of finding himself suddenly subjected anew, without 
warning, to the terrible responsibility from which he 
had thought that he was delivered, explains the unre- 
flecting impulses of a military spirit. 

The news of our pacific decision had reached the 
salon where the Empress and her suite were awaiting 
us for luncheon. They vied with one another in turn- 
ing their backs, or frowning upon us. At table the 
Emperor had the Prince Imperial on his right and the 
Empress on his left. I sat at the Empress’s left; 
she ostentatiously refrained from speaking to me, 
and when I invited her to talk, she barely replied, 
with brief phrases, seized upon a remark of mine about 
the withdrawal to sneer at "Pere Antoine,” and ended 
by turning her back on me. She was barely polite 
when we took our leave.^ 

From Saint-Cloud we went to the Chamber, where 
the dissatisfaction of the court awaited us in a more 
a^ressive form. One was (X)nscious of a subdued 
quiver of intense feeling passing over the benches — 
a sure presage of a stormy sitting. In the lobby 
Gambetta accosted Mitchell, grasped him by the 

^ P^eliaiitootirt (voi. vi, p. ^)6) reports an on, dU to tte effect tibat tibe Em- 
pr« si:i 5 )porte<i Le Boeuf in Ms demand tlmt tlie reserve dbould be sum- 
mtmdl. Lord Malmesbury quotes Gramont ^ying to bim in couTersatimi 
that after a few moments of discussion, Uie &nprm, in great exdtemmt, 
took the ioor and dedared vehemently that war was inevitable if they had 
any r^ard for tte hcmor of France. Sbe was at once supported by 
Le BcBuf, who threw Ms portfolio violently to the floor and swore that, if 
they did not go to war, would not r^ume it and would give up Ms inar^al’s 
staff. M&mmrs of m, Ex^Mimmier, p. ^S.| 
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coat, and said angrily: “Your satisfaction is atro- 
cious ! ” An officer insulted the courageous journal- 
ist, accusing him of cowardice. When a minister 
seems to be in a strong position, people vie with 
one another in speaking to him, shaking hands with 
him, smiling on him, and obtaining a word with him; 
but when he loses strength, there is equal rivalry in 
avoiding him: men confine themselves to bowing 
from afar, with an imperceptible nod; only a few 
faithful friends venture to approach him, perturbed 
and questioning. On that day, people saluted us 
from afar, or passed us without stopping, as if in a 
great hurry; and those who did not step aside shook 
our hands with an air of condolence. 

Gramont went into the tribune and read our declara- 
tion. Jer6me David inquired from whom the with- 
drawal came; he sought to reopen the dispute about 
“P^re Antoine.” 

Gramont replied: “I have been informed by the 
Spanish Ambassador that Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zoUem has withdrawn his candidacy for the crown 
of Spain.” 

“Yesterday,” rejoined David, “there was a report 
that the withdrawal came, not from the Prince of 
Hohenzollem, but from his father.” 

“I am not called upon to deal with rumors that are 
current in the lobbies,” retorted Gramont, dryly 

“That statement,” continued J€r6me David, “was 
made by the Keeper of the Seals publidy in the lobby, 
not only to deputies, but to newspapamen and to 
all those who were near him.” 

^ [Mord (vci Yi, p. 170) of tikis rqaly tliat it was made “with a 
whidi fed with Ml force om the Keeper of the Smis.”] 
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Gramont made no reply, and Duvernois intervened. 
He was no longer unprepared, as on the previous day. 
During the morning he had consulted Rouher as to 
the guaranties that we ought to demand. Rouher 
was in fullest agreement with him, and urged him to 
demand disarmament.^ There was no surer way 
of putting a torch to the situation, after the check 
to our efforts in January, of which Rouher must have 
been informed by his friend, La Valette. ^ To revive 
the question of disarmament was to go straight to war 
by way of a sharp exchange of bitter words, as swiftly 
as if we had demanded the execution of the Treaty 
of Prague, or a relocation of the frontier near the 
Rhine. Thus prompted, Duvernois, in a malicious 
tone, asked the Chamber to appoint a very early day 
for the discussion of his interpellation. 

Without awaiting our reply, Jer6me David, angered 
by his failure to drag Gramont into a debate on ^^P^re 
Antoine,^’ rose once more, and in a sibilant voice read 
a proposed interpellation — a veritable indictment 
of the Cabinet : — 

^‘Whereas the firm, concise, patriotic declarations 
of the Ministry at the session of July 6 were greeted 
by the Chamber and the country with favor; and 
whereas those declarations of the ministry are at 
odds with the derisory sluggishness of the negotiations 
with Pra^ia^’ — {Lcmd murmurs on a greed number of 
Immhes) — T withdraw the word ‘^derisory” if you 
prefer — (Uproar,) — Whereas thcBe declarations of 

* r* Acccmiiiig to Ms cemfidmees to M. Pinard, Duvernois me^t tibat we 
siiouM caH iqxm Ptebm to disarm. In reMity, Ms puipc^ was to foroe 
tile Cabinet to r^ga. Knard, vo!. ii, p. 48."" Lebautcourt, vM. i, p. aj 

® |See tbe traiidk't!cw"s Introduction, mpra, p, xsxvj 
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the Ministry are at odds with the sluggkhne^ of 
the negotiations with Prassia, I ask leave to inter- 
pellate the Ministry concerning lie motives of its 
foreign policy, which not only arouses perturbation in 
the various branches of public industry, but also bids 
fair to impair the national dignity.’’ ^ {ExdamMwm 
and commotion of varying import.) 

To no purpose did he withdraw the word ‘‘derisory.” 
His game was already lost, in face of the exclamations 
and murmurs of the Right itself. One cannot com- 
prehend, unless one has sat in a legislative assembly, 
those instantaneous impulses which, at critical moments, 
force the majority from its course, and drive it from 
the views which it seems to have adopted with pas- 
sionate earnestness, into the diametrically opposite 
views: all assemblies are moblike. 

Gramont, while protesting against Jer6me David’s 
language, proposed that the debate should be set 
down for Friday the 15th. Clement Duvemois did 
not object. David did not venture to intervene 
further. Keratry alone, putting the seal to the union 
in process of formation between the Right and a section 
of the Left, exclaimed : “You sent the King of Prusaa 
an ultimatum, giving him three days in which to 
reply. Those three days expired day before y^terday ; 
if you postpone discussion till Friday, you are playing 
into M. de Bismarck’s hands, who is simply playing 
with you. As a Frenchman, I prot^ in the name 
of my country ! ” 

* name of the interpolator, who was one of the l^ders of the 

the bitter phiai^logy of the interpelation itsOf, all proYed that the foe was 
not PnisOa ^one, whom they wished to %ht, bnt tibe Csbin^ wImoti tii«y 
dmyned of overtoning,” La Gorce^ voL vi, p. ^6.] 
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Keratry made no mistake in thinking that Bismarck 
was playing with France, but I do not know where 
he got the idea that we had given the King of Prussia 
three days to reply. 

The Assembly passed to other business and men’s 
faces became smiling once more. Some members 
were outspoken. “You owe a debt of gratitude,” 
they told us, “to J6r6me David’s bungling brutality; 
it has saved you; but for it you would have been 
overthrown to-day.’’ Lyons, however, notwithstand- 
ing our victory, was not misled as to the disposition 
of the majority. “There was no very violent manifesta- 
tion of opinion in the Chamber,” he wrote to Gran- 
ville on leaving the hall, “but the appearance certainly 
was that the war party were in the ascendant.” ^ 

^ [Bhw Book, p. 26, At this point M. 011i\ier omits a passage of V Empire 
LihM^ rdating to an inddent which seems of snflBdent importance to be 
noticed here.] 

“As Gramont and I went out after the interpellation, we met Tluers 
just going in. We exchanged a few brief words ; he urged us to be prudent 
and advised us to invoke the mediation of England. In the lobby he 
f omid him^lf in the midst of the hurly-burly of deputi^ . . . exchanging their 
views in vidbit terms, and realized, as Lyons did, the increadng pre- 
dcmsiimnce the war party. He asked Louvet to collect some of his col- 
i^gura in (me of the loblnes. hive mmistexs . . . went at once to the loom 
designated, namdy : M^, Maurice lUdiard, Louvet, Segris, and Chevandier. 
Ihiers said to than: ‘I wanted to talk with you. Tim is a very serious 
business. They want to drag us into war, but the time has not come yet. 
IVuma, it is true, has put herself seriou^y in the wrong. I am as anxious 
as you to obtain re|«ration for the events of 1866. Without the sli^t^t 
doubt, after &,dowa and the endi^ provocations of Prasaa, it is to be 
leapol that v«ogean(» will become absolutely necessary one day or anciher. 
But^the mmnmt would be very 2! We must be wi^ and 

await the hmir whm Germany, driven to the wall by the inordinate appetites 
and 'tlm exacticms of Pniffiia, turn to us as hlmrators. To-day we are 
without The (»iik ei the rupture is very trivial. Europe will 

Wld^us tmprnme md it may be that we slrfl kindfe a general eon^ra- 
tion.’ Ihe (xmvwa&m was ccmfined within th^ limits. The^ tmmks 
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From the Chamber Gramont went to the Senate. 
He was greeted there by more clearly defined demon- 
strations. Senators vied with one another in giving 
expression to their bellicose impatience. “Why, that 
is nothing at all ! ” came the cry from divers directions 
after he had read his declaration. “It tells us nothing 
about Prussia’s attitude.” “And what of article 
five of the Treaty of Prague ? ” added Larabit. 

“Your declaration mentions a withdrawal,” said 
Hubert Delisle, “but does not tell us whether it comes 
from the Prince or his father ; it does not say whether 
any sort of assent thereto has resulted from the n^o- 
tiations entered into with Prussia.” He concluded by 
alleging the necessity of offering some sort of pal- 
liative to the public anxiety. 

were made and repeated slowly and several times, and were Estaied to with 
the attention due to the position of the speaker. Ihere was no discumcm. 
Thiers had no occasion to overheat himself to the point of being bathed in 
sweat ; the interview lasted half an hour at most. Not a word was said by 
him tending to suggest a suspicion that Fiance was not ready. The univer- 
sal conflagration seemed to be his only anxiety, and his hearers w^e rather 
led to entertain a feeling of confidence, if the conflict was to be confined to 
Prussia and France. Segris went out with Thiers. T thank you,’ he s£^, 
‘for saying what you did; it agrees entirely with my ideas.’” 

Ph Ms deposition at the Inquiry concerning the 4th of Sq>tenber, Thiers 
testified: “We got them together in one of the offices, and there I passed 
two hours talking to them. Never, I think, did I exert mysdf more strm- 
uou^y to convince men. I spoke with extraordinary vehemence; I was 
panting, bathed in sweat I I told those ministers that, if they h^tated, tiiey 
would d^troy the dynasty, wMch did not ccmcem me but dM cxmcem them 
particularly, whc^ duty it was to defend it; but that th^ would also de- 
stroy France, wMch was much more serious, and that, for my i»rt, I had no 
doubt of it.” M- Onivier, in the Appendix to vd. xiv, pp. 59^-597, quotes 
letters from MM. S^ris, Maurice Mthmd and Louvet, absolutely contra- 
dicting Thiers’s version of the interview. Wdsdun^ (vd. i, p* 135) triei^ 
ineffectualy it se^ns to me, to reecmdle them. According to La Gorce 
(voL rii, p. 273), Chevandier and S^ris Jmd jmmi^ Jf . Thwr$ m the 

mffoft mum of pe(we.\ 
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“There is no question here of palliatives !” cried 
Bonjean; “it’s a question of the national dignity !” 

Brenier went even further: “While maintaining 
that the right of the Emperor to declare war cannot 
be impugned, I undertake to prove to you that you 
ought to do it.” 

Gramont refused to be drawn into a discussion, 
and contented himself with replying : “We will go to 
war on the day that you prove that it is necessary.”^ 

The older Senators, who should have been the peace- 
makers, displayed the greatest ardor. “A bad session,” 
Vaillant wrote in his note-book, “and even worse in 
the Corps lAgislatif. There is extreme irritation 
against Emile Ollivier.” 

This irritation arose from the fact that they saw 
in me the obstacle to a war which they were determined 
to have at all hazards.® 

1 [On the debate in the Senate, see Gramont, pp. 164-108.] 

* [This sentence does not app^r in U Empire LiJbiral. On the other hand 
there is here an omission of ^veral paragraphs from the larger work, voL 
xiv, pp. 299-301, which emphasize still further M. Ollivier’s dmgreement 
with Gramont’s policy.] 

“ On his return to the Foreign Office, Gramont found Lyons there. The 
English Amba^ador expressed his r^ret that he had not confined himsdf to 
mmoimcmg amply that all trouble with Prussia and Spain was at an end. 
This criticism was unjust: Gramont could not then make that announce- 
ment, because in fact it was not true. Gramont, if we are to judge by Lyons’s 
report, was not, in that interview, quick to make the mc®t of our advanta^ : 
he stuck to the fiction of mi official withdrawal of the candidacy, to the point 
of authoriziiig Lyons to infer the perscm^ <x>nfirmaticai by the scm ot Hs 
fathers withdrawal, which . . . did not take place until later. It would 
have been much the simpler way, speaking to a kemi 'and gmuinely loyal 
aml»®adcr, to tell Mm the truth without reticence and to ftyplam to him 
how our aitlmt desire not to inflame the ^catemeat of m^i’s minid« and not 
to lessm the dhances of accommodation had decadal us ... to ascribe an 
offidal character to Oicmga’s eommunicaticai, Mtihou^ it would not have 
that charactar imlii cental to at Madrid : the cemfictoce and good-wil 
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of the English government would certainly not have^been weakened thereby. 
Gramont was even less well inspired when, clinging desperately to the demand 
of guaranties which the Coundl had implidtly disavowed, he invoked the 
m^iation of England in its behalf. He set forth that demand, which was 
becoming hourly more incomprehensible, in the foMowing note which he 
handed to Lyons : ‘ We ask the King of Prussia to forbid the Prince of Hohm- 
zoliem to reconsider his decision. If he does that, the incident is dewed.* 
Lyons made the reply which sensible men in aE the comers of Europe were 
addressing to Gramont, that he had diflScuIty in understanding how the Frmch 
government could seriously apprehend that, after all that had happmed. 
Prince Leopold would ever offer himself as a candidate, or that he could be 
accepted by the Spanish government. Gramont put himself still more at 
odds with the opinion of the Council 'when he added that ‘if the King refus^ 
to issue the simple prohibition which was proposed, France could only suppewe 
that designs hostile to her were entertained, and must take her measure 
accordingly.’ This was very like an ultimatum and the Council decided 
that there should be no ultimatum.** [See Lyons to Gran'ville, July 13, 
Blue Book, pp. 26, 27. Gramont makes no other reference to this interview 
with Lyons, than to print the latter*s des^tch to Gran'\7ine side by ^de with 
Loftus’s despatch from Berlin of the mme date {Blue Book, pp. 32, 33), and 
invite the reader to decide which of the two govemmmts was the more 
warlike. He also prints in this coim^dion several extracts from a book 
published in En^and, Who i$ Responsible for ike War? by “ Scrutator ** (smne- 
times alleged to be Mr. Gladstone). He claims, in opposition to M. Oli’rar, 
that his appeal for the mediation of Ehigland proved clearly enou^ that tib^ 
government had presented no ultimatum. See Gramont, pp. 176-186.] 
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equally determined not to allow this interruption in 
their personal intercourse to assume an offensive char- 
acter either to France or to the Ambassador. 

This determination was not changed by an incident 
which might well have tempted a sovereign less self- 
controlled to go beyond what was just and fair. At 
8.27 Werther’s report of his interview with Gramont 
and myself had come into Abeken’s hands. Before 
mentioning it to the Eang, Abeken wished to consult 
the ministers of the Interior and Finance, Eulenbourg 
and Camphausen, who were to arrive at quarter past 
eleven. Their opinion was against handing the docu- 
ment to the King, for they judged that Bismarck, 
to whom the report had been telegraphed, would be 
of that opinion. They went to the Eling, explained to 
him why the Chancellor had not continued his journey, 
and repeated with emphasis his advice, already given 
twice by telegraph, to break off all relations with 
Benedetti; otherwise, to the serious detriment of his 
prestige. His Majesty would be held responsible for a 
withdrawal which would be considered a surrender to 
France, and Bismarck would lay down his office. 

The Edng having asked whether anything had been 
heard from Werther, Abeken said that a rqport had 
arrived in the morning, which he had transmitted to 
Berlin; but that the two ministers had thought that 
the document was not of a nature to be communicated 
officially to His Majesty. 

“Very good,” said the King; “but imagine for the 
moment that we are private individuals, and read it 
to me.”^ 

1 (Jdree (val. vi p. OT) dtes as antlKmty for tibk det^ AbAm^ 
Em Ldmi m hm^gt&r p. STA] 
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Werther’s report, especially as read and interpreted 
by Bismarck’s agents, stirred him to violent wrath. 
‘^Was ever such in^lence heard of !” he wrote to the 
Queen. I must needs appear before the world 

as a repentant sinner in an affair which it was not I who 
planned or set in motion, or managed, but Prim, and 
he is left out of the game ! TJnfortimately Werther 
did not leave the room instantly after such a claim 
was made, and refer his interlocutors to Bismarck. 
They even went so far as to say that they would place 
the matter in Benedetti’s hands. Unhappily one can 
but conclude from such inexplicable conduct, that 
they are resolved to insult us, at whatever cost, and 
that the Emperor, in his own despite, allows himself 
to be led by the nose by these inexpert intriguers.”^ 

When his first burst of wrath had spent itself, the 
King was compelled to recognize the fact that there 
was no qu^tion of an ofl&cial proposition from the 
French government, but simply of a suggestion of two 
of the ministers speaking for themselves alone. In- 
deed, he might have reflected that that very morning 
Benedetti, whose instructions were later than the 
conversation with Werther, had not, as Werther mis- 
takenly asserted, received orders to demand a letter 
of apology. His wrath therefore was really directed 
against Werther rather than against us : by receiving 
our expression of our wish, the Ambassador had by 
implication admitted that his sovereign had i^me- 
thing to make reparation for, which fact was* indeed 
in our minds and in Ms. It is, the King had written, 
^^an affair which I did not plan or set in motion or 
manage.” That was quite true. But it was no 

* IBri^e dm Kmmt WUkdwm dm p. £^.I 
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true that with a word he could have put a stop to it, 
and he was the more blameworthy for nob uttering 
that word because he was fully awake to the deplor- 
able consequences of the enterprise. He owed us 
some reparation, and it was because Werther agreed 
with us that it was so, that he had listened to us to 
the end. That is what wounded the King's pride. 
He wrote to Abeken: ‘Tt is absolutely essential, 
however, to telegraph to Werther in cipher that I 
am indignant at the Gramont-Ollivier demand, and 
that I reserve for myseh the next step."^ The next 
step was never taken, or the ‘"inexpert intriguers" 
would have shown him that they respected their own 
dignity too much to offend that of other people. 

The incongruities of Werther's report did not in 
any wise modify the King's attitude toward Benedetti. 
Even if there had been no such incongruiti^, our 
Ambassador would not have been received again, 
for it was the fact of the demand of guaranties that 
had offended the Eung and had changed his sentiments, 
before Bismarck's tel^am, the arrival of the two 
Prussian ministers, and Werther’s report. The formal 
courtesy of sending an aide-de-camp to our Ambassador 
was modified so slightly that Benedetti — and this 
is a significant detail — had no suspicion of this in- 
mdent. Not until the publication of the diplomatic 
dcKnmients, at a later date, did he leam of that report 
which he afterward exploited with so little sense of 
honor.^ 

^ rHas de^iatcii was read to the Beidistag by Ownwlor von Ckprivi, 
Nov. 1892, in the coarse of his ciMnmnidcation r^pecting the Ems de- 
^tdx. L^ntconrt, vol. i p. 

* Pee p. 26€, n. 2; dm Appendix IJ 
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At two o’clock the aide-de-camp, Radziwill, called 
on Benedetti, not to summon him to the King, as the 
latter had pronodsed the day before, but to inform 
him that the expected letter from Prince Antony had 
arrived at one o’clock. That was the first refusal 
of an audience. Radziwill told him that Prince An- 
tony’s letter informed His Majesty that Prince Leo- 
pold had abandoned his candidacy to the crown of 
Spain; whereby His Majesty regarded the affair as 
settled. 

Thanking the King for this communication, Bene- 
detti observed that he had constantly requested au- 
thority to transmit, together with the Prince’s with- 
drawal, Hjs Majesty’s explicit approval of that step. 
He said further that he had received a later despatch 
which compelled him to insist upon the matter which 
he had had the honor to mention to the King that 
morning; that he found himseK under the necessity 
of having a definite understanding upon those two 
points before transmitting to his chief the informa- 
tion that His Majesty had deigned to send to Mm, 
and that he soEcited an audience in order to pr^ent 
once morc^ the wishes of the IVench government. 

The King repEed through his aide-de-camp — this 
was at three o’clodi — that he had given his approval 
to the Prince’s withdrawal in the same sjdrit and with 
ffie same purpose as in the c^ise of his assent to Ms 
candidacy, and that he authorized Mm to transmit 
this statement to Ms government ; as for the guaranty 
for the future, he referred to what he had said that 
very morning. 

This was a ^cond refusal of an audience; but in 
spite of it, Benedetti insist^ upon a final interview, 
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‘‘were it only to tear His Majesty repeat what he 
had said to him/' And without awaiting any further 
reply from the King, he telegraphed to Gramont that 
which had been previously brought to him (3.45 p.m.)/ 

Convinced as he was that he could obtain no con- 
cession, Benedetti should have understood that one 
does not annoy a king solely to hear him repeat what 
he has already said in peremptory fashion; that the 
least insistence to that end would be tactless and 
would surely result in an unpleasant rebuff. To be 
sure, Gramont had instructed him to insist; but the 
minister could not take into account the exact state 
of the King's mind, and he certainly would not have 
repeated the instructions if he had b^n on the spot. 
On the preceding day Benedetti had remonstrated 
against his chief's over-eager spurring ; he should have 
done it all the more freely that day because the situa- 
tion had become more serious. 

The consequences of our Ambassador's ill-advised 
importunity were immediate. The King, w^ri^ 
by such persecution after repeated refusals couched 
in the most absolute terms, appealed to Bismarck. 
He ordered that he should be informed of the <x)ndi- 
tion of affairs, and the whole business placed in his 
hands. This was done by a tel^am of two hundred 
words from Abeken, despatchoi to BerMn in cipher 
at twenty minutes to four. 

/dif IS, S.4S p Ji. 

BGs Majesty writes to me: Count Benedetti 
stopped me on the promenade to ask me finally, in 
most urgent terms, to authorize him to telegraph 

* Pot irmcms deqjatdes, see BeiKdetti, pp. 372, 375, 3TO, 

877-^1 
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forthwith that I would bind myself never to give my 
consent in the future if the Hohenzollerns should 
renew their candidacy. I refused in rather a decided 
tone, because one cannot and should not make such 
agreements for all time. I told Mm, naturally, that 
I had as yet received no information, and, as he was 
informed before I was, both from Paris and from 
Madrid, he could see from that that my government 
was not interested.” 

His Majesty afterwards received a letter from 
Prince Charles Antony. As Eds Majesty had told 
Count Benedetti that he expected to hear from the 
Prince, the King decided, at the suggestion of Count 
Eulenbourg and myself, not to receive Count Bene- 
detti again, because of the demand referred to above, 
but to send word to Mm by his adjutant that His 
Majesty had now received from the Prince confir- 
mation of the intelligence that the count had already 
received from Paris, and that His Majesty had nothing 
further to say to the ambassador. Bds Majesty 
refers to Your Excellency for decision the question 
whdher Gourd BmedMt's latest demand, and the reused 
with which it was met, skotdd be communicated at once 
to our ministers, to foreign nations, and to the press. 

The King dined quietly, and then disposed of Bene- 
detti by sending Eadziwill to him a tMrd time (5.30). 
The aide-de-camp told Mm, still with perfect courtesy, 
that the King ‘‘could not resume the discussion wiA 
Mm as to assuiances to be given for the future; he 
was glad to give his full and unr^erved approval 
to the Princess withdrawal; he could do no more.” 
This was a third refusal of an audience, of wMdi 
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Benedetti might very well have spared us the un- 
pleasantness.' 

The telegram signed by Abeken was framed in 
consultation with Eulenbourg and Camphausen, Bis- 
marck’s tools. It constitutes the first serious departure 
from the truth as it is set forth in Badziwill’s reports. 
I have been agreeably surprised to find this most 
important detail, which our French writers in their 
carelessness have overlooked, taken up by the German 
historical critics. 

“Abeken’s de^spatch does not give an at all exact 
representation of what took place,” says Rathlef. “It 
is evidently intended to make things out worse than 

1 Baiedetti has maintained that Eadziwill’s visits to him to notify him 
tlmt the King dedmed any further discussion, did not constitute a denial of 
an audience. “The King/’ he says, “did not refuse to recdve me/’ And 
he adds, a moment later : “He did not receive me, it is true, but he gave as a 
reason that we had no occasion to continue our interview on the third point.” 
(Exposition at the Inquiry concerning the 4th of September.) Whatevar 
the King’s reason may have bem, as a matter of fact he did not recdve him. 
How then could he say that he did not refuse to receive him ? Later, in his 
Esmis DiploTnatiqiies (p. S91), he repeated : “The King did not clew his docH* 
to me, he simply declined to examine anew our last propcwl. Morrover, 
he did receive me the next day at the railroad station before Ms departure.” 
Not to receive, no matter for what reason, a persem who parsistmtly wefa 
permi^on to talk with you — is not that a dc^ng of your door to him ? 
We shall see what happened on the 14th, but at this momait the question 
is whetiim: on the 13th the King reused to reemve Iteaedetti. Now, it k 
uiM&puted that on that day the King closed his door to Mm tibrace : at tWi 
o’^doci, at three o’dodt, and at hMf-past five. [Note of M. Olivia’, in vol 
xiv, p. .3<B. Several pages (SOS-SIS) of the text U Empire IMtid art 

mnitt^ here, containing the text of Radziwil’s rqwt concerning the evmts 
ckI July 13 and ci the (Mlcnal R^>ort of what took pfeee at Ems, prepared 
under the dirwticii of the King , and a disemmon of the contracMctions be- 
tween the two, and e^)edMly between the former and the Ab^em tel^ram. 
The two rqiorts wore appended by Msmmxi to Ms Circular Note of July 
imd are printed as a part ci that N<^ in Appendix HJ 
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they are, because it does not bring out the friend- 
liness of the King’s attitude, because it says nothing 
of the sending of the aide-de-camp again and again, 
or of the various propositions that he had to submit ; 
and, above all, because it gives one to understand 
that the King rejected all the demands of France, 
en bloc, whereas he agreed to two out of three. He 
rejected only the third, the demand of guaranties, and 
that without excluding the possibility of subsequent 
negotiations at Berlin.”^ 

Further, the telegram stated falsely that the Ambassa- 
dor committed the impropriety of stopping the King on 
the promenade, whereas it was the King who accosted 
the Ambassador. 

This first perversion of the truth was the beginning 
of Bismarck’s final manoeuvre, for it was advised, 
obtained, and carried out by his three agents ; and the 
perversion was aggravated by conferring upon Bis- 
marck the power to decide “whether Benedetti’s latest 
demand, and the refusal with which it was met, should 
be communicated forthwith to the ministers, foreign 
nations, and the press.” 

This authorization of publicity was an act of dip- 
lomatic disloyalty. It is a universally admitted rule, 
consecrated by unbroken tradition, that so long as 
a negotiation is in progre^, its various phases should be 
scrupulously kept secret. We had conformed to this safe- 
guarding rule ; we had spoken publicly from the tribune, 
on July 6, only because at ^rlin and Madrid tkey 
had refused to n^tiate with us ; since the King h ad 
consented to negotiate at Ems, we had refused to reply 

1 Jahrimi M- Si, “Die EmsOT Dq)^ie”]. p. 458. See also 

IHe Tknmhmdick^r Hok^mMem, 
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to the reiterated questions that were asked us in the 
Chambers. 

The King had rejected the demand of guaranties: 
that was his right. He had refused to receive Bene- 
detti again, because he had already said his last 
word to him: that too was his right. But all this 
being done, it was his bounden duty, before taking 
the public into his confidence, to await our reply to 
his refusal. If he had obeyed that duty, we should 
have taken ofiScial notice of his refusal, and we should 
have dropped the demand of guaranties. And it would 
have meant peace, as on the evening of the 12th; 
it would not have been so triumphant a peace, for a par- 
tial check would have dimmed its brilliancy ; but in a 
certain point of view that would not have been with- 
out its advantage, for the King of Prussia, having 
thus secured some alleviation of his first discomfiture, 
would not have harbored against us the resentment 
bom of wounded self-esteem. By prematmely making 
public his refusal, he effectively did away with the 
possibility of a resumption of the negotiations in 
Berlin, which, as Bathlef justly remarks, even the 
language of the telegram left open. One can under- 
stand therefore the remark that Busch attributes to 
the King when he ordered Abeken to send his despatch : 
“Now Bismarck wiU be satisfi^l with us.”^ 

^ [Bumarck: Some Pages, terns., ¥<A i, p, W-l 



CHAPTER XVni 


THE mvma'NG of july 13 at Berlin — bismabck’s 

SLAP IN THE FACE 

Bismarck had passed the day of the 13th in the same 
frenzy of rage, anxiety, and despair in which he had 
been plunged since his arrival at Berlin, roaring like 
a lion behind the bars of his cage. The more he re- 
flected upon it, the more heavily weighted the episode 
seemed to be with consequences painful to contem- 
plate* He had planned to be the trapper, and he was 
trapped; he had shown his hand without advantage; 
his king was compromised ; he had aroused us abruptly 
from our dreams of peace, and thenceforth we should 
surely be on our guard; Europe was fully informed 
as to the value of his reassuring statements, Prussia’s 
pr^tige in Germany was diminished, and German 
Unity under the Prussian ^^eptre postponed. He cried, 
like Shakespeare : — 

Fram^, I am bum’d with inflaming wrath ; 

A rage wh<^ heat hath this condition. 

That nothing can aiiay, nothing but blood, — 

The blood, and dearest-valu’d blood of France.^ 

The English Ambassador, Loftus, having called to 
felicitate him on the passing of the crisis, Bismarck 
expressed doubt whether the withdrawal would settle 
the dispute. According to his statement, he had 
received that morning despatches from Bremen, K5n%sh 
berg, and other places, expressing strong disapproval 

Mn, Act IH, Seme £.] 

2T6 
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of tlie Bang’s conciliatory attitude, and demanding 
that the honor of the country be safeguarded. The 
English Ambassador, being accustomed to his ways, 
divined what he had in mind. “Unless,” he wrote, 
“some timely counsel, some friendly hand, can inter- 
vene to appease the irritation between the two govern- 
ments, the breach, in lieu of being closed by the solution 
of the Spanish difficulty, is likely to become wider. 
It is evident to me that Count Bismarck and the Prussian 
Ministry regret the attitude and disposition of the King 
towards Count Benedetti, and thaU in view of the public 
opinion of Germany, they feel the necessity of some 
decided measures to safeguard the honor of the nation 

What shiould those decisive measures be? Some- 
times Bismarck thought of demanding an explanation 
of our alleged armaments; sometimes he was for 
insisting that France should give some guaranty to 
the powers, conceding that the present solution of 
the Spanish question was a satisfactory answer to our 
demands, and that no further claim should be put 
forward later. “ We must find out, ” he said, “ whether, 
the Spanish difficulty being out of the way, there is 
not some other mysterious scheme which may burnt 
upon us like a thunder-clap.” Risum teneatis. 

At last he hit upon the idea of addressing a per- 
emptory demand to us, to which we should be compeHed 
to reply by a challenge, or be dishonored; for it was 
of more importance to him than ever that we should 
forc^ to take the initiative in the rupture, from 
a diplomatic standpoint. He would have called upon 
us to retract or explain Gramont’s language in the 

1 pLdftiis to Granvaie, July 13, Blm Book, pp. M, 33. TMs important 
4aspatcli is given in full in Appendix !L.| 
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tribune, denouncing it as threat and an insult 
to the nation and to the King/’ He could no longer 

maintain friendly relations with the Ambassador of 
France, after the language addressed to Prussia by the 
French Minister for Foreign Afiairs in the face of 
Europe/’ 

Hiis aggressive disposition was not manifested in 
words alone. The German press raised or lowered 
its voice at a sign from him. He had imposed upon 
the journals known to have official connections a 
sarcastic, almost indifferent, placidity, so long as he 
had believed that we should not rid ourselves of the 
Hohenzollem, and that we should be constrained 
to assume the attitude of assailants. When he was 
disappointed in that belief, he unmuzzled the press 

^ [Ldtus to Granville, July 13, vM 

“These recriminations were pitiful [adds M. Ollivier (voL xiv, pp. 318, 
319)1 and would not have withstood discussion before the public opinion 
cl Eurc^. We ^lould have said : ‘You claim that our declaration was a 
threat, an insult. Now, when was it read from the tribune ? On the 6th ; 
md not until the 13th do you, your King, your press, your people, discover 
that you have bem threatened, insulted; an insult makes itself felt more 
quickly. Your King was outraged, your country defied, on the 6th, and 
you remain quietly at Varzin unril the 13th, and your sensibility does not 
awake imU! your conspiracy is laid bare and your accomplice has abandoned 
you. You do not wish, you say, to be aroused by a thunderstorm; it is 
for you to chcKwe : you have only to go up among the clouds and play with the 
lightning. You ask us for guaranties. For what ? That you wdl be hmce- 
forth loyal and pwj^ul, attentive to your own burins and not to otho: 
people’s? You have only to give yourselves that guaranty; we shal be 
overjoyed.’ LoftiB warned our charge d’affaires, Lesourd, of Bismarch’s 
intentioiis. ‘II, as I am convinmi,* he said, ‘the Froach govOTunmt is 
mm^Ktiy dmrous of pmce, let it not make parade, in the tribune at least, 
cff the favorable of the dispute ; let it do justice to the King’s concallA- 
tory sprit, and soothe pubfic opinion by feanMy amicabfe statemmts. H, <m 
the othor hand, the pre^it apprehenrions p«sist, be assured that wmc m 
inevitaHe.’' {L«mrd to Gramcmt, July 13.)’’ 
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and made it insulting. He Mmself published in the 
Pmviricial Correspondencey an oflSLcial newspaper, a 
threatening article; he complained, as we alone were 
justified in doing, of the deplorable traces which the 
insulting attitude of France would leave in the relations 
between the two countries. 

In the midst of this vaporing he received Werther% 
report from Ems. In his frantic quest of a means 
of making war inevitable, if he could have found any 
plausible ground for regarding our conversation with 
the Prussian Ambassador as a demand for a letter of 
apology, he would have had right at his hand some- 
thing better than a pretext — a legitimate cause of 
war — and he would not have let it escape him. But, 
with all his anger, he was too much the statesman 
to deem himself justified m finding an excuse for war in 
an interview not authenticated by him to whom it was 
attributed. He recalled no doubt what he himself had 
written concerning the inaccuracy of ambassadors’ 
reports.^ 

He telegraphed to Ems not to show the report to the 
TCing and to regard it as not having arrived. To Wer- 
ther himself he telegraphed : Count Bismarck is con- 
vinced that Herr Werther misinterpreted the oral 
mertures of the French minister ; overtures of that ^rt 
seem to him absolutely impossible; but however that 
may be, he declines, as a responsible minister, to submit 
the report to His Maj^ty as an offided negotiation. 
If the French government has communiccdiom of that sort 
to makCy it should draft them itself and iranmnit them 
through tim French Ambassador (d Berlin.^* 

Thus, at Berlin as at Ems Werther’s report had not 

^ To Coimt Y<m Sdmsi, at Paxis, Mardi 11 , 18 ^. 
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the slightest influence on the negotiations and in no wise 
modified their progress- Keudell, who was at Bis- 
marck^s side, so states : — 

“ The repmi had no other carisequence than to draw dorm 
upon our representative, in addition to his instant dis- 
missal, a severe reprimand for his readiness to become 
the medium of transmission of so offensive a proposi- 
tion- On the French side, there was never any merdion 
of the report in connection with us.^^ ^ 

Bismarck did, in fact, recall Werther, but not as a 
means of informing us of a rupture, for Werther was to 
explain his departure by alleging the necessity of a 
water-cure; he recalled him to punish him, because 
with the ingenuousness of an honorable man, he ap- 
peared, by listening to our grievances, to have admitted 
their justice.^ 

^ Keiidell, p. 405. 

® [“ With regard to the departure of oiir Ambassador, I only remai^ as 
was officially Imowii to the French Cabinet, that it was no recall, but a leave 
of absmce requested by the Ambassador for personal reasons,” etc- Bis- 
mardk: to Bemstcrff (communicated to Earl Granville), July 18. ^e Ap- 
pendix H. — “He (Bismardk), however, sent Werther orders to quit Paris at 
om», directing him to take Ira-ve of ab^nce on the pretext of ill health ; at 
the mme time he ddiv^^ a severe rebuke to the Ambassador for the manner 
in which he had cctiduded matters.” Von Sybel, En glish trans., vol. vii, 
p. S§3. — “At this jundfciire,” says Gramont, writing of the 14th of July, 
“the Pnii^iaii AmiMasadcn' was announced and entered my private office 
His facje bore visible traces of the annety which oteessed us both. Our 
interview was brief ; he informed me without (X)mmeQt that his government 
Imd reproved him for the way in which he had received oxu* suggestions at 
©ur last interview, on the l£th, and that he had received orders to tdke a 
furlcMih- Consequently he had cjome to advia« me of his mimediate depEir- 
ture. And, after quoting the above imssage of Count Bismarck’s cnrcul^ 
letter, he adds : “If it wem stiM po®ible to be surprised at the lack of restramt 
with which M- de Bismarck; substitutes for the truth fables which momen- 
tarily «ve his purpcTOs, one would be genuinely stupeEed on reading the^ 
iin^.” Gramont, ^ SW0.J 
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Realizing that he had nothing to expect from Paris, 
Bismarck kept his ears open in the direction of Ems. 
Thence it was that the pretext for kindling the war that 
he had determined on was destined to come. How hart 
the King home himself toward Benedetti after the ful- 
minating telegrams with which he, Bismarck, had as- 
sailed him ? 

Roon and Moltke were at Berlin. Boon had hast- 
ened thither on the 10th; Moltke arrived on the 12th. 
On the following day, the 13th, Bismarck invited them 
to dinner, that they might be with him to receive the 
decisive news. The first news came from Paris; it 
was the report of the session at which Gramont had read 
our declaration of the 13th. The interpellation had 
a)me to an end at half-past two, and the Prussian em- 
bassy and the various news-agencies had immediatdy 
telegraphed the report in every direction. As it was 
short and not in cipher, there was no time lost in trans- 
lating it, and it reached all parts of Europe during the 
afternoon. Bismarck, with his swift perception, real- 
ized its full significance : we did not propose to raise any 
new question — consequently, no recriminations con- 
cerning the disregard of the treaty of Prague, no re^r- 
vations against German Unity, nothing, in a word, to 
arouse the national sensitiveness ; our mild words about 
the negotiations then in progress, whm placed side by 
side with Ihe emphatic tone of our ultimatum of July 6, 
left no doubt that we were ready to settle, and to aban- 
don the only one of our demands that was cJ a nature 
to lead to war — that of guaranties for the future. 

Thus it was still peace, as in the evening of the 12th. 
Hie war that Bismarck needed eluded him once more. 
His wrath became a sullen depr^ion. It was in that 
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frame of mind that Roon and Moltke found Mm. He 
repeated to them his purpose to retire; it seemed plain 
to Mm that the Eang had allowed himself to be hood- 
winked ; the Hohenzollern withdrawal would soon be a 
fact, sanctioned by His Majesty ; he could not take part 
in such a back-down. 

Roon and Moltke fought against Ms resolution. 

‘"Your position,” he replied, “is not like mine : being 
ministers in charge of special departments, you are not 
r^ponsible for what is about to happen ; but I, as Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, cannot assume the responsibility 
of a peace without honor. The halo that Prussia 
won in 1866 will fall from her brow if once the notion 
gains currency among the people that she ‘eats crow.’” 

They seated themselves at table in melancholy mood. 
At haK-past six Abeken’s despatch arrived. Bismarck 
read that unctuous document, which, to be sure, was 
not without venom, but which laid no stress on any so- 
caked impertinence, and, above ak, by leaving the door 
of n^otiation stik ajar, did not drive Prance into the 
necessity of declaring war. The two generals were 
thunderstruck by what they heard, to the point of for- 
getting to eat and drink. 

Bismarck read and re-read the d^patch ; tken, turn- 
ing to Moltke, he asked abruptly, “Have we any inter- 
est in postponing the conflict ? ” 

“ We have everytMng to gain by hastening it,” Moltke 
replied- “Even if we should not be strong enough at 
the outset to protect the left bank of the Rhine, the 
speed with wMch we could take the field would be mudh 
superior to that of France.” 

With that BiOTiarck rose, took Ms s^t at a small 
table, and edit^ Ab^en’s despatch in this wise : — 
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‘‘When the news of the withdrawal of the hereditary 
Prince of Hohenzollem was transmitted by the Spanish 
go\"emment to the French government, the French 
Ambassador requested His Majesty the King, at Ems, 
to authorize him to telegraph to Paris that His Majesty 
would bind himself for all time never again to give Ms 
sanction if the Hohenzollems should renew their cbm - 
didacy. Thereupon His Majesty refused to receive the 
French Ambassador again, and sent the aide-de-mmp 
on duty to say that His Majesty had nothing more to 
communicate to him.’^ ^ 

This language is a falsification^ of a document that 
was in itself falsified. Abeken’s falsification was very 
serious, for it declared, as Rathlef remarks, that Bene- 
detti had made but a single request, that of guaranties 
for the future, and suppressed his other request, that 
of approval of the actual withdrawal. But for this 
suppression, it would have been impossible to say the 
King refused the request of France ; for of the two that 
were put before him, he had agreed to one. 

But Abeken^'s despatch did mention the exchange of 
pourparlers; Bismarck omitted all mention of iKem; 

^ [It is to be understood that this accent of tfe amf ererce befcwe^ ttfc® 
three great men of Prussia is taken prmdpaJiy from Bismardk^ own 
disdcwuies of later years, as made public in the varioiis wcwks d Ibr. Biwi 
and in Ms own Mefl&iiom and Rmdnimmmm (Gdenkm »nd Erimmemm§m)m 
In Bimar^ck: Some Swret Papers,^ etc., vd. i, p. Busebqimtw tlie 
Omncellor, on Abekai’s authority, as myimg (in Dec., ^ As I it 

{AbelMi's to tfarai — it mre^ Imve b«®i alwit two. hundred 

WOTds — they w^e; both .actually terp&d, Md Moltfce's whcfe being aid- 
denly chan^d. It hokd ae ^ <wr MoM Gmmms mi§M int^h under aftmr 
nff.” See B^ediom and Eeminmmiwe^, vol- n, pp. W ff.| 

® according to tfeeDictoifflFy tli« Academy : Altering wiUi 

intent to d««we. hawe tidm pains ^not to M^y the mmning cd a sin^ 
pa^®e.” .(Pjiscan.) , d M. 'OTiwr in wed. xiv, p. ^.1 
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he ignored the King’s discussion with Benedetti on the 
Promenade at the Springs, the notification to the Am- 
bassador of an expected letter from the Hohenzollems, 
the sending of the aide-de-camp to advise him of the 
arrival of that letter ; naught remained save a request 
and a brutal refusal, with nothing between, without 
explanation or discussion. Abeken’s muddled despatch 
becomes harsh, brutal, stinging, arrogant, and, as Nigra 
happily phrases it, discourteously laconic. The shell 
sent from Ems had only a fuse calculated to explode 
without effect ; Bismarck supplied it with an excellent 
one which would cause it to burst with a thunderous roar 
as soon as it should touch the ground. 

If Bismarck’s manipulation of the despatch had been 
confined to these suppressions and to this abridgment 
of its language, the charge of having falsified Abeken’s 
text would be abundantly justified. But he did more : 
in Abeken’s despatch there was, to be sure, a reference 
to Benedetti’s having been denial an audience; but 
that fact was not put forward prominently ; it was men- 
tioned by the way, as the natural consequence of the dis- 
cussion being exhausted. Bismarck puts it forward as 
being the ^ential part, or, to speak more accurately, 
the whole of the despatch ; the Ambassador was not 
received, not became, the King having said to him all 
that there was to say, there was nothing left for discus- 
sion, but because he did not choose to say to him any- 
Ihing whatsoever. Bismarck’s despatch did not lie in 
stating that the King had refused to receive Ben^etti ; 
it placed a fal^ interpretation upon a veritable fact, 
and tranrformed a perfectly natural act into a premedi- 
tated inmilt ; so that the despatch naay be summarized 
in a word, **Hie King of Prussia has refund to recrive 
the French Ambassador.” 
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Finally, it contained a third source of aggravation 
more wicked than the others. According to Abeken’s 
despatch, the King had authorized, but had not ordered, 
him to make public — vrhat ? Weigh well the words : 
Benedetti's latest demand, and the refusal with which 
it was met. He had in no wise authorized the maJdng 
public of the refusal to receive the Ambassador ; that is 
to say, the making known to the world the fact that he 
had closed his door to the representative of one of his 
royal brethren ; he had not carried to that point his 
submission to his Chancellor’s behests. But Bismarck 
went a step further, and took especial care to publish the 
very thing that he had no warrant to disclose. 

The telegram being thus doctored and its publication 
decided upon, there arose the question of the method of 
discharging it so that it might produce a terrific effect. 
Bismarck explained to his guests how he proposed to 
proceed : — 

^'Success depends above all on the impression which 
the outbreak of war will cause among our people, and 
among other peoples. It is esseniicd that we shotdd be 
the party attacked, Gallic presumption and excitability 
will confer that r61e on us if we announce publicly U 
Europe, so far as possible without the interf&rmce of the 
Reiehstag, that we accept wiUmit apprehensim Ae pMw 
insults of France/^ ^ 

Why attach so much importance to having the refusal 
of mi audience made known, not in a discussion in the 
Reichstag, but by making an extraordina:^ communi- 
cation to Europe? For the reason that the enforced 
pubEcity resulting from the inevitable explanations of a 

and Eemdmsmmm, Bnglisk tiaiis., voL ii, p. 101. I iiaTC 
toaaiAfctwJ M. OIEviar^ Breach, bat the smse is aiichaiigedl.l 
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minister from the tribune has not the insulting character 
of the voluntary publicity resulting from a communica- 
tion unusual in form. 

It was not enough for the Chancellor to strike us : 
he proposed that the blow should arouse such an echo 
that it would be impossible for us to avoid returning 
it. If now/" he said, “ availing myself of His Majesty’s 
permission, I send it at once to the newspapers, and if, 
in addition, I telegraph it to all our embassies, it will be 
known in Paris before midnight ; not only by what it 
i^ys, bvt aho hy the way in which it will have been drcu-- 
lated^ it will have the effect over yonder of a red flag on the 
Gallic bvU. We must fight, unless we choose to have the 
appearance of having been whipped without so much as 
a battle."" ^ 

These arguments banished the gloom of the two gener- 
als, and imparted to them a lightness of heart which sur- 
prised even Bismarck. They returned to their eating 
and drinking. 

‘^The God of the old days still lives,"" said Roon, ‘‘and 
he will not let us back down in dishonor.” 

“Just now/’ cried Moltke, “I thought I heard 
the drums l^ating the retreat — now it’s a fanfare. 
If/" he added, looking joyously upward and striking 
his breast, “I am permitted to live long enough to lead 
our armies in such a war, then let the devil fly away with 
this old carcass !” ^ 

^ and Reminmxnces, vol. ii, p. 101. 

* It 1ms beeo! ray distasteful to the German Chauvinists to d^ciibe 
seeae^ and the exphomUons of it which are ^ven, notably by 'Ondten, to 
leawa its hnpcirtance aEbd ms^nitude, are so ridiculcras that they do not deserve 
diMusmOTt. Otl«s lave amceived the idea of maintaining that this sceae, 
deMTibed so ofteot lay Bifflaardk before it was wiitten down in Ms memcors, 
was a pure invttition on hk port, and for prrof fbaed tl^ have chimed 
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The judgment expressed by the two generals concern- 
ing the meaning, the purpose, and the effect of the fal- 
sified despatch has been confirmed since by all honor- 
able and sincere Germans. Even Sybel himself ceases 
momentarily to be unconquerably partial, and sum- 
marizes with the arrogance of a victor, but with the 
accuracy of an expert historian, this machination, which 
was quite worthy of that artificer of intrigues who, in 
1866, advised the Italians to cause themselves to be 
attacked by a body of hired Croatians.^ 

^‘By the utmost concentration in form and the 
omission of decisive circumstances, the meaning of the 
despatch was completely transformed. The publication 
doubled the gravity of the refusal of an audience; its 
conciseness of phrase multiplied it tenfold ; it was for 
the French now to consider whether they preferred to 
swallow the bitter pill or to put their threats in execu- 
tion.’^ ^ 

‘‘The despatch,” says Eathlef, “appears as a report 
of what took place at Ems, and as a historical document 
it is calculated to give a false idea thereof, or to arouse a 
suspicion that the Ambassador was perhaps subjected 
to something that he was not subjected to, and that the 
King perhaps acted as he did not act and as, indeed, he 
could not act ; it may lead one to regard what was in 

Umt a mtam letto' establslied tbe fact Uiat m. tbe ISUl be (Used witb Ms 
sister, Madame von Amim. M. Paul Matter observes in order to aMgn 
tlmt fetter to tke IStb we must agr^ tliat Bismarck i»wei |»rt of tht day 
witb Boon cm Ms ©state at Giitergotz, an bour fom B^in, wliicA seems 
imposdMe in ww of tbe dhiaacdior’s nnmeroiis interviffws — witk Gort- 
db&kiciff, loflus, do. — and tbe constant exdKinge of tel^rams betw^i 
Bus and Bedin. 'IHdC' of M. dMviar m vol. p. 

^ Gmacal Alon» Marmora, A More Ii§M (Un po jnil H 

^ Von traiis.fe vci. vn, pp. WI. 
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fact a courteous but firm reply as a brutal dismissal, 
and to believe that the King is the sort of man to reply 
to a suggestion that annoys him by an insult, which has 
never been the case. What is most unpleasant, and in- 
dmi in my judgment most distressing for us Germans 
in the Ems despatch is in the first place the false aspect 
of affairs that it suggests. But the retort which that 
despatch contained had in view not only the provocations 
of the French of that day : it was the retort to all the 
irritations that Bismarck had been subjected to on the 
part of France diudng his ministry — it was the final 
rejoinder to the acts of the French for two hundred years 
past. It is altogether unjust not to recognize the fact 
that the formal and official promulgation of such in- 
telligence, which, for the very reason that it did not give 
an exact portrayal of the facts, was looked upon and ac- 
claimed as a challenge to France, constituted a veritable 
insult to that country. Bismarck would certainly 
have r^arded such a course of conduct with respect to 
Germany as an insult. — The German narratives of th^ 
events fail entirely to admit this offence on our part. 
Therein they are unfair.” ^ 

Karl Bleibtreu judges these facts with praiseworthy 
fairness; he declares without circumlocution that the 
telegram unquestionably contained “a premeditated 
public msult, a public outrage” ; he even goes so far 
as to say that it unquestionably constituted an unpardon- 
<Me offence.^ 

* MrbutA [vd. 25, “Die Emsei Depesdie”!, p. 456. 

* WMe seeking to Ume down the severi^ of the jndginrait patsoimced 
by hm opt® this act Bismarck’s, in the artide frmn the JaMmA qwjted 
above (because ci the ^citemexit caused in Germany by that judgment and 
tl» conseqiumt attaifa iq>on him), Gerag Eatilrf again acknowledged in a 
new work, p nbinhe d in at Dorpat, cm Bismar^s AUtiude iw &e P&iod 
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“That despatch,” says Erich Marcks, “completely 
changed the color of the occurrences at Ems: no ex- 
change of intelligence and of declarations, as Radziwill 
had transmitted them, was mentioned therein ; it was 
rimply a general refusal, and of biting brevity. Ac- 
cording to that despatch, the King did what Bismarck 
and his friends would have done in his place : he passed, 
without transition, from the defensive t6 the least scru- 
pulous and most irrevocable form of the offensive. It was 
a slap in the face to France, the consequence of which 
would be to force her to declare war.” ‘ 

It is this opinion from which I have borrowed the 
phrase, “slap in the face/^ at the head of this chapter. 

Bismarck at once put his plan in execution. He sent 
the telegram to his unofficial organ, the North German 
Gazette,^ to be published at once in a special supplement, 
and to be posted on the hoardings. At nine o^clock in 
the evening, great numbers of newsboys appeared in 
the streets and the most frequented resorts of Berlin, 


preceding the Frarnco-German War^ that the opinion that the Ems despatch 
contained a connter-provocation, a counter-insnlt to France^ albeit it was 
justified and well-deserved, was becoming more and more graeral in Ger- 
many. Eridb Marcks, Eammel, Horst-Kohl himself, so characterize it, and 
that opinion can but be confirmed by the fact that, in his Refimdiom md Eem^ 
itmcmcee^ Bismarck speaks of the despatch as “a red flbstg waved b^ore the 
eyes of the Rench bull.” [Note of M. OHivier in vcd. xiv, p. SSI J 

^ Eridfi Marchs, Kaiser WUhdm^ vol. i, p. 280. fA number of cscanmaats 
by GOTnan writers, of even greato severity, are quoted by WeteMnger, 
voL i, pp. 121 ff.} 

^ in a spmh cm Feb. 9 , 1876 [Bismarck smd :] “It is natural that ^vera- 
ments, for c^iain things which they c3b not clio<Me to my in thdr oSda! 
gazette diouM res»ve as much blank ^mce in seme friarfly sheet as they 
reejuire to express thdr opinion if*o<jc^on recfuires. It was as an aimliary 
oi thus sort that at one Ume the Nor^ German Gm^e was obHgingiy placed 

its mmem at the dispcml the govemmmt.” plote of M. Olivier, in 
vd. xiv, p. ^2.] 
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distributing free the supplement giving the telegram. 
I have before me the placard which contained that fatal 
news, and which was speedily pasted on the windows of 
the cafes, and read and commented on by numerous 
groups. An enormous crowd thronged the broad TJnter 
den Linden until midnight. “The first sentiment,” 
says an eye-witness, “was a profound amazement, a 
painful surprise, and the thunderstruck attitude of the 
crowd reminded me of the vast mute grief of which the 
poet of the Pharsalia speaks : ‘Exstat sine voce dolor !’ 
I confess that there was something heartrending to me 
in the spectacle of that great throng surprised and 
alarmed by news which presaged bloody battles and 
shocking disasters.” ^ 

Another witness was especially impressed by the 
warlike impulses of the crowd. “The effect,” says the 
Times correspondent, “which that bit of printed paper 
produced upon the city was terrible. It was hailed 
by old and young alike ; it was welcome to fathers of 
f amili^ and to beardless youths ; it was read and re- 
read by women and girls, and, in an outburst of patriot- 
ism, turned over finally to the servants. There was 
but one opinion concerning the manly and dignified 
conduct of the King ; there was a unanimous determi- 
nation to follow his example and pick up the glove that 
had been thrown in the face of the nation. At ten o’clock 
the square bdlore the royal palace was filled by an ex- 
cited multitude. Hurrahs for the King and shouts of 
‘To the Rhine !’ ar(»e on all sides. Similar demonstra- 
tions took place in every quarter of the city. It was the 
explosion of long-restrained wrath.” 

^ Bedn tbe Gazetie de Frmm, July 16 . 

val. vi mk ^.| 


PeeLa Gorc^ 
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“The excitement was tremendous,” says Von Sybel ; 
“a shout of joy issued from the depths of the chorus of 
myriads of voices which formed but a single voice; 
men embraced with tears of joy; acclamations to 
the King rent the air.”^ 

The fanfare which had inflamed the generals aroused 
Berlin. The diplomatists did not mistahe the signifi- 
cance of the uproarious scene that was enacted before 
them. Bylandt, Minister of the Low Countries, told a 
friend of mine that, after reading the supplement of the 
NorUi German Gazette, he rushed to his house, translated 
it, and telegraphed it to his government with th^ 
simple words, “War inevitable now.” 

At half-past eleven the placarded despatch was sent 
to the Prussian ministers at Dresden, Blambuig, 
Munich, and Stuttgart, and at half-past two in the 
morning to St. Petersburg, Brussek, Florence, and 
Rome.® In the morning of the 14th the Prussian 

^ [Von Sybel, voL vii (En^ish trans.), p. 400. This, being a translatimi of 
M. Ollivier’s French translation, varies diightly from that made directly from 
the German.] 

® [Ihe precise times were given by ChanceEor von Caprivi (in his ad<h« in 
the Reidbstag, Nov- 1892) . But Bismarck in his drcukr of the IStli 

(Appendix H) said : “ There e 2 nsts no note d^xatdh by which the PpMkit 
^vemment notified to the Cabinets of Exm^ a refiwl to receive tl» 
Frmch Ambassador. Hiere essta nothing but ^e netcipaper td^am 
known toall the world, which was cxmimimacated to the 
mad to some of onr Representatives with non-German Govmnnents ... in 
cnrd^ to inform them of the nature d the French damoids, and iittpc»i- 

Hhty complying with them, and which, mcneover, ccmtains nothing 
injuiious to France.'^ — ^‘By a skilM splitting of hairs,’* mfs La Goccje 
(vch VI, p. 255), “the ccnnmunication was made, not offichdly, but by way 
c^ infcmnaticm, so that, if France should protest, they ccwld feign surpti», 
ccwdd affect to be amazed that she should take offence at a arnffie tmoffichd 
cmmnumcaticui, and at last cotdd d«iounce h^ as the insaiter.” And «e 
Gramcmt, pp. 239, 231 .] 
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Monitor published it at the head of its unofficial section. 
While it was being posted on the hoardings, cried 
in the streets, and authenticated in the official organ, 
the telegraphic agencies spread it abroad to every 
country reached by a newspaper. Lastly, in the 
principal capitals, the ambassadors or ministers of 
the North German Confederation called upon the 
ministers of foreign affairs and officially communicated 
it to them. To all countries, in all tongues, flew 
the insulting falsification put forth by Bismarck. 
The effect of this detestable publication manifested 
itself at the outset with no less intensity through- 
out all Germany than in Berlin. “People welcomed 
joyfully Benedetti^s dismissal just because of what it 
seemed to import of brutality and insult to France.” 

The newspapers fairly raved. Among the cari- 
catures was this: In the background the outer room 
of the Edng’s suite; in the foreground Benedetti in 
full uniform, shamefaced and abashed, detained by 
an aide-de-camp, who blocked his way with a mocking 
smile. The legend was to the effect that the TCing had 
abruptly turned his back and said to his aide, “Tell 
this gentleman that I have no reply to give him; 
I will not see him again.” 

^*Even before the King’s order of mobilization the 
people rose like one man with one mind. This mighty 
emotion was the work of the Ems despatch. That 
de^atch set free the furor ievionicuSy the holy wrath 
of the German Tch.’”^ Since that time it has always 
been in Germany the synonym of a blow aimed at an 
adversary. Mommsen put the seal to this now his- 
toric moling of the phra:^ when, in an open letter, 

^ Otockm \Umer heMm Kauer% p. 13JJ, 
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he advised the Italians to be discreet, for otherwise 
there was in readiness for them “another Ems de- 
spatch.” ^ 

The King, like his people, felt the effect of his Chan- 
cellor’s coup de main. He was in the Promenade 
by the Springs at Ems on the 14th in the morning, 
when the doctored telegram, which bore so little re- 
semblance to the story written by Hadziwill, was 
handed to him. He read it twice, deeply moved, 
then handed it to Eulenbourg, who was in attendance, 
and said, “This is war ! ” ^ 

“This is war ! ” the Prussian minister at Berne 
exclaimed at the same moment, as if he had heard 
his sovereign’s exclamation. Our minister, Comming^- 
Guitaud, was on his way to the Federal palace on some 
current business, when General Count Boeder, the 
Prussian minister, came out of the residence of the 
President of the Confederation. As soon as he saw 
Comminges-Guitaud, he went up to him and said: 
“Well, my dear count, so we are going to fight; I 
am fairly aghast. Let us shake hands once before we 
become enemies.” 

Comminges-Guitaud, astounded, exclaimed, “Do 
you mean that war is declared?” 

“Why, yes,” Boeder replied; “according to a 
telegram received last night, the King has refused 
to receive Count Benedetti, and has sent word to 
him that he rejected the demands of France.” 

1 [Tiie last two sentences are not in L'Em/pire Libiral.] 

2 This fact was told by Count Eulsnboiirg to Hans Delbriick (Premswke 
Jahrbuch&r, 1895, p- 48), and nothing proves more condusively Bismarck’s 
falsification than this exdamation of the Elng. [Note of M. OlHvier, in vol. 
xiv, p. 335.] 
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Comminges-Guitaud’s first words when he was in 
President Doubs’s presence were, “So war is declared ? ” 

“That is what the Prussian minister just told me,” 
was the reply 

Thus, on the 14th, before om* press or our govern- 
ment had uttered a single word, the mob, from one 
end of Germany to the other, iastinctively inter- 
preted the telegram as meaning war. And that terrible 
word was uttered by Germany when the Cabinet at 
Paris was still contending, energetically and not with- 
out hope, for the maintenance of peace. 

1 “ My narrative is a literal transcription of a note which Comminges- 
Gmtaiwi was good mou^ to hand me on June S27, 1880, and which was in 
agreement with the suggestion of Gramont (p. 280), based on the ofifidal 
despatches. This narrative is very favorable to us in that it shows that the 
wcads, * War is declared,' as charactermng Bismarck's act, were first uttered 
by a Prussian agent.” [U Empire LibSral, Appendix to voL xiv, pp. 601, 608. 
And M. OUivier proceeds to demolish a story told by Darimon (Nates, etc., 
p. 118) to the effect that he had learned from Ck^nuninges-Guitaud’s own 
lips that he overheard the Prussian minister reading the telegram to the 
Swiss President, and received no direct commimication of it.] 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE EVENING OF JULY 13 AT PARIS — PACIFIC MEAS- 
URES PREVAIL 

From the adjoununent of the Chamber imtil a late 
hour of the night of the 13th, in the absence of definite 
news from Ems and Berlin, the agitation of men’s 
minds became momentarily more violent at Paris. 
Our reply to the interpellation called forth almost 
universal reprobation. The Pays said, in an article 
that men fought for a chance to read : — 

“We are in the situation of those officers who are 
hopeless of their leaders and, having broken their 
swords, throw away the pieces. It is with a feeling of 
melancholy, almost with disgust, that we consent to take 
our pen in hand once more — that pen which is power- 
less to avert the shame that threatens France. The 
fact is that, with unparalleled ingenuousness, the 
Prime Minister sincerely believed that everything could 
and would be settled by Prince Antony’s despatdi. 
Now, what has this grotesque, run-to-seed old man, 
this Pere Ducantal, this ‘Pere Antoine’ as people 
already call him — what has he to do in all this business, 
— this old man to whom no one has applied, whom 
nobody knows, and who has nothing to say about it ? 
His son. Prince Leopold, is more than of age, as he 
is thirty-five years old and has nothing to do with 
his father’s drivel. He did not consult him about 
accepting, nor has he consulted him about declining. 
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It is to Prussia that M. de Gramont addresses himself, 
and it is Pere Antoine who replies. Why, nothing 
could be more comic, that is to say, if there can be 
anything comic in the degradation of our country. 
And it is this sort of a peace, without guaranty, with- 
out surety, resting solely on an old man’s despatch, 
that they propose to offer to France aroused by a 
national outburst of feeling ? Prussia holds her peace, 
Prussia refuses to reply, and maintains a contemptuous 
silence. And" the lawyers who govern us, content 
with their arguments of the other day, abandon their 
client, France, concerning themselves no further about 
her honor, her dignity, her inter^ts ! 

‘‘Ah ! if events were destined to take this course 
definitively, then we must needs blush to be French- 
men and ask to be naturalized as Prussians ! But 
it is impossible, and the Emperor cannot leave us 
longer with our heads in the dust. Last evening the 
boulevards swarmed with an anxious crowd, and 
bands of students paraded the streets singing the 
Chant du Depart. It is &ve days now since France 
decided to fight ; the people are murmuring and asking 
if we are to retreat forever. France is in revolt against 
ministers who know how neither to defend her, nor 
to protect her, nor to shelter her, and she makes a 
last supreme appeal to the Emperor. Let him sweep 
away all these babblers, these manufacturers of vain 
and empty words, and let us come at last to deeds ! 
— Paul be Cassagnac. 

“ latest N&ws. — Three o’clock. — The back-down 
is consummated. The ministry, through M. le due de 
Gramont as its mouthpiece, announces that France 
is content with the despatch of Prince Antony of 
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Hohenzollern. This ministry will henceforth have a 
name — The Ministry of Shame ! — P. de C.” ^ 

Now that it is agreed that everybody was opposed 
to the war, I should dumbfound certain persons if I 
should remind them of the language they used that 

^ [The following additional sentences from this article are given in vol. xiv, 
pp. 238, 339 : — ] ‘“They propose to give us a new edition of the Empire, 
revised, corrected, and shorn of all its glory, of a sort that an Orleanist can 
allow Ms son to read.’ ” [And in the postscript : — ] “ ‘ The ministry tMnks 
that it has strengthened itself and proclaimed peace, but it is mistaken. 
Everywhere, in the Chamber and on the street, people are saying: “TMs 
is the downfall of the Cabinet, and it is war 1”’” 

In April, 1880, this same Cassagnac said, in the Fays: “You should have 
been content with what was strictly necessary with regard to the national 
dignity. Now, what was strictly necessary was Prince Antony’s with- 
drawal, Nothing more was needed. The honor of Prance was satisfied; 
her interests were no longer impaired. Even with a formidable armament, 
you would have been blameworthy to resist.” — Of what use is it to offer 
any comment ? [Note of M. Ollivier in vol. xiv, p. 339. On pages 339-341 
he gives extracts from other journals, in the same sense. The CondUM- 
tionnel was tom to pieces and thrown into the gutter. See also pp. 624, 625, 
No other papers except the Temps and the D6bais escaped the infection. 
Organs of the Right and Left and the Legitimists joined in the attack, 
wMch was supplemented by the exhortations of individuals.] “Girardin 
came to me and urged me not to resist the bellicose exdtemaat of public 
feeling. The same considerations were presented with much greater au- 
thority by the Due d’ Albufera. Being President of the Right Centre, he was 
really the leader of my majority; I had always found him loyal in my sup- 
port. I was compelled to give great heed to his opinion and to listei to 
him with deference. He came, accompanied by Maurice Richard, to beg 
me not to stiffen myself against necessity and to remain, by submitting to 
the war, a minister of public opinion. He warned me that, if I did not dedde 
to do it, the Left and Right would combine and overturn us. Buette, the 
young mechanic at whose marriage I first met Gambetta and Jules Ferry» 
came and told me of the impassioned speeches at La Sourdi^re, and in the 
name of that democracy wMch was not ill-disposed to us, he conjured me not 
to oppose what pubhc opinion demanded of me. In April, 1874, he wrote 
to me: ‘At ihe moment wh«i there was doubt wheth^ you were inclined 
to peace, I heard the speech that Gambetta ddivered in favor of war ; and 
I expressed Ms thought whai I came to see you in order to urge you in that 
direction,’” 
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afternoon. ‘'You are incomprehensible/’ some said 
to me. “You are the minister of the plebiscite; 
you might be the minister of victory, and you 
will not !” 

“Whenever I shall believe/’ I replied/' that France 
is threatened in her dignity and her honor, I shall 
be the first to utter the cry of war, and I should not 
have hesitated to do it, had not the candidacy been 
withdrawn; but it is on the point of disappearing, 
and you would have my government, taking advantage 
of a momentary excitement, engage in a bloody under- 
taking for the sole purpose of exalting my own per- 
sonality or my policy.^ You are in error as to the 
consequences of a war. Victory is certain — to that 
I agree: all military men, great and small, promise 
it. But what shall we do with our victory? Shall 
we take the Rhine ? According to our French theory 
of nationalities, conquest no longer affords a just 
claim to acquisition of territory. Do you imagine 
that Germany would leave you in peaceful possession 
of your prey? Her children, forcibly separated from 
her, would always have their hands stretched out to 
her, and war would break out agam and again so long 
as their deliverance had not been achieved. And, to 
consider moral results alone, what a calamity a war 
between two such highly civilized nations would be! 
Doubtless there does exist a barbarian Germany, 
grmiy of fighting and of conquest — the Germany 
of tihe clodhoppens, a Germany pharisaical and god- 
less, the Germany of the unintelligible pedants whose 
empty lucubrations and microscopical investigations 
have been vaimted to us overmuch. But these two 
are not the gr^t Germany, the G^many of the artists. 
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poets, and tMnkers ; ttat Germany is kindly, generous, 
humane, charming, and peace-loving; it is portrayed 
in the touching remark of Goethe, who, being asked 
to write against us, replied that he could not find it 
in his heart to hate the French. If we do not oppose 
the natural movement toward German Unity, but 
allow it to work itself out quietly through its successive 
stages, it will not give the supremacy to the barbarian, 
sophisticated Germany, but will insure the triumph 
of intellectual, civilizing Germany. War, on the other 
hand, would establish the domination, for a period 
impossible to estimate, of the Germany of the clod- 
hoppers and pedants, for it would be the raUying- 
point of the struggle to return to the Rhine.” ^ 

How many times in a few hours I repeated these 
arguments,^ until I was worn out, to the men who 
crowded about me, hoping to persuade me I The other 
members of the Ministry, being in constant communica- 
tion with the press, fought no less manfully. Gramont 
alone continued his dialogue aside with Benedetti, 
paying no heed to the decision of the Cabinet that 
morning. At half -past eight he telegraphed : — 

^'As I have already informed you, public opinion is 
so overexcited, that we succeeded only with the great- 
est difficulty in postponing our explanation xmtil Fri- 
day. Makeonelast effort with the King; tell him that 
we confine ourselves to requesting him to forbid the 
Prince of HohenzoUem to reconsider his withdrawal; 
let him say to you ; H will forbid it," and authorize you 


^ [This passage, as printed in U Empire IMrd, is conridarably siKMrtened 
here.] 

2 “Breathing much harder than M. Thiers did in his conference with my 
colleagues.” U Empire IdbSrak voL xiv, p. 344. 
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to write us to that effect ; or let him instruct his minis- 
ter or his ambassador to convey that information to 
me — that will be enough for us. I have reason to be- 
lieve that the other European cabinets consider us fair 
and moderate in our demands. The Emperor Alexander 
gives us his hearty support. In any event, leave Ems 
and come to Paris with the reply, whether affirmative 
or negative/^ ^ 

A few moments after he had written this despatch, 
there came into Gramont’s hands proof that he was 
deluding himseK concerning the favorable sentiments of 
Europe, of which he assured Benedetti. At half-past 
eight he received a courageous warning from Saint- 
Vallier : ^ — 

^^Any further insistence with Prussia on our part 
would be now regarded, in Southern Germany, as proof 
of warlike intent, and would confirm the current opinion 
that the Hohenzollem affair is a pretext, so far as we 
are concerned, and that we want war. The with- 
drawal reverses the situation ; those who approved of our 
attitude blame us, and we shall be in a bad position if 
we demand further guaranties.” 

Friend Beust himself sent word to Gramont that he 
would make a mistake if he should force matters to 
extremities ; that no one was in a better position than 
he to judge of the disposition of the states of the South, 
and that he was convinced that, if France were relying 

^ [ Partof tEed^patch, dated My 13, 9.45 P.M., is omitted. See Benedetti, 
pp. 384, 385 ; also Gramont, pp. 189-191.] 

^ [Minister to Wtlrtembergl ; it was dated Stuttgart, July 13, 1 p.m. ; 
received at 8.^ p.m. fHie whole despatch is ^ven in vol. xiv, p. 346.] 
“‘We mi^t have hoped for the neutrality of the South in this cxmflict 
(what an error !) ; it is imp<^hle to count i^n it to-day,’ ” etc. 
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on the sympathy of those states, she was making a 
great mistake.^ 

Fleury, at St. Petersburg, was no less outspoken. 
In the absence of Gortchakoff, he had seen the Czar. 
Before he had shown him the text of the demand of 
guaranties, Alexander flew into a veritable passion. 
‘T have taken much trouble to avert war, but you will 
have it, eh And when Fleury mentioned our honor, 
he retorted quickly ; ‘"Your honor ! And what about 
others" honor?"" When he had read Gramont’s de- 
spatch carefully, he calmed down, but he refused to 
intervene again with his uncle. Being persuaded, quite 
mistakenly, that the withdrawal was due to the King’s 
personal influence, he did not choose to exert any further 
pressure on him, for “his pride had been wounded, and 
he also found himself face to face with German national 
sentiment, already offended by Prince Leopold’s with- 
drawal.” 

At the same time with these salutary warnings, more 
favorable news reached us. Olozaga came during the 
evening to inform me that his government had sent him 
its approval, and that after he had informed Prince 
Antony thereof, he should pay no further attention to 
the candidacy. But, in reality, matters were not so 
far advanced. Serrano admitted the authenticity of 
the withdrawal ; but Sagasta did not at all understand 
what had taken place, and was awaiting confirmation 
by the Spanish Ambassador at Berlin ; furthermore, he 
did not legard a withdrawal not emanating from the 
Prince himself as intended to be taken seriously. 
Statesmen like Silvela proposed to the ministers to go 
ahead despite the withdrawal, and to cause Leopold to 

^ Bloomfield to Granvile, July IS [Blw Book, p. fiO]. 
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be proclaimed by the Cortes.^ “ He can withdraw again 
if such is his pleasure, when he has been chosen/’ they 
said. 

We, knowing nothing of these circumstances, ac- 
cepted the Ambassador’s assurances and regarded the 
incident as closed so far as Spain was concerned. I 
thanked Olozaga from my heart and said to him: 
‘‘The King’s approval has not reached us, but I have 
no doubt that it will be forthcoming and I have made up 
my mind to not obtaining the rest- So that we have 
peace in our grasp. To-morrow morning, before the 
Council, I shall prepare a statement to the Chambers to 
that effect. I shall speak of Spain and of you, and I 
propose that you shall be satisfied with what I say. So 
come to see me early to-morrow, and I will submit my 
draft to you.” 

He promised to come. I went then to the Foreign 
Office to see the only document that I still lacked — 
the King of Prussia’s reply — if it had finally 
arrived. 

Gramont was not there. He had received, in addi- 
tion to Olozaga’s communication, a third and fourth 
despatch from Benedetti, between half-past ten and 
eleven o’clock. The third (dated 3.45 p.m.) said : “The 
King has received the reply of the Prince of Hohenzol- 
lem. It is from Prince Antony, and informs His 

^ Tliis was told me in May, 1882, by Del Mazo, Ambassador at Rome. 
tCbi tbe 14tb Mr. Layard at Madrid telegrapbed to Lord Granville: “I 
rec^ved a note from General 'BrhnyeMerda^m(mdng,hdoTmmgme that the 
father d Prince Leopold . . . had withdrawn the acceptance of his son to 
become a candidate for the Throne of Spain, and the cause of the misunder- 
standing with Ftance mi^t, consequently, be considered at an end.” Blue 
B(x>h, p. 43. The cajuhdaqp' was formally almndon^ by the Spanish govern- 
ment, on the 15th. Banc^ to Granville, July 16, Blue Booh, p. 55.] 
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Majesty that Prince Leopold, his son, has withdrawn 
his candidacy for the Spanish crown. The King 
authorizes me to make it known to the Emperor’s 
government that he approves this decision. The King 
sent one of his aides-de-camp to make this communica- 
tion to me, and I reproduce its exact terms. His 
Majesty having sent me no message on the subject of 
the assurances for the future that we desired, I have 
requested a last audience in order to submit to him anew, 
and to enlarge upon, the suggestions that I made to him 
this morning. I have strong reasons to believe that I 
shall obtain no concession in that respect.” 

The fourth despatch (from Ems, 7 p.m.) said: “In 
reply to my request for a further audience the King 
sent word to me that it was impossible for him to resume 
our discussion relative to the assurances which, in our 
opinion, should be given for the future. His Majesty 
caused me to be informed that on that subject he referred 
to the considerations that he set before me this morn- 
ing. The King consents, so his emissary informed me 
in TTIs Majesty’s name, to give his full and unconditional 
approval to the Prince’s withdrawal; he can do no 
more. I shall await your orders before leaving Ems. 
Count Bismarck will not come here ; I note the arrival 
of the ministers of Finance and of the Interior.” ^ 

Gramont had lost no time in taking these important 
documents to the Emperor at Saint-Cloud. 

On returning home after a long walk, I found this 
note which had been waiting for me some time : — 

“Mt dear Friend, — I am going to Saint-Cloud. 
More news. He (the King) has communicated the 
1 [B^edetti, pp. 375, 376.] 
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Hohenzollem letter to us, and has approved it; but 
that’s not much.” ^ 

Copi^ of Benedetti’s telegrams were not enclosed 
with the note. I replied at once : — 

dear Friend, — It does not seem to me that 
the approval is ‘not much,’ especially in connection 
with the despatch Olozaga showed you. Don’t bind 
yourself, even in your own mind, until we have talked 
matters over. Ever yours.” 

At Saint-Cloud Gramont fell in with Jerdme David, 
who had dined there. In truth, one would have thought 
that he had gone there to make his report of some 
mission and to receive congratulations. Gramont 
suggested to the Emperor that that dinner, only a few 
hours after the session of the Chamber, would produce 
a bad impression; and as it turned out, the warlike 
newspai>ers announced it triumphantly the next day. 

The Emperor replied that the invitation came from 
the Empress, and that he could not have sent David 
away. 

On Ms return to Paris, at a very late hour, Gramont 
made haste to inform me of the result of his visit by the 
following note : — 

“Mt dear Friend, — I am just back from Saint- 
Cloud. There is great indecision there. At first, war. 

^ [M CMliviar here omits part of this note, which is given in fuU in vol. xiv, 
p. SM.] “‘BeEeve tli^t I cannot forgive myself for that Tnot in my reply 
to-day. It distress me to think that any one could believe that I had in- 
tended to injure you. It is so far from my heart and thought.’ He aUuded 
to the contemptuous wtwxis concerning reports current in the lobby, which 
some people had conadered as ^med at me.” [See supra, p. 259 n.] 
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Later, hesitation because of the King’s approval. It 
may be that the Spanish despatch will make the balance 
incline toward peace. The Emperor bade me request 
you to let all our colleagues know that he expects us to 
dinner at seven o’clock to-morrow, to hold a Council 
during the evening. Ever yoms.” 

Here again Gramont spoke as an ambassador rather 
than as a responsible minister. Doubtless the opinion 
of Saint-Cloud was of some importance, but my opinion 
and my colleagues’ were no less so, and at that hour, and 
throughout that whole night of the 13th, there was no 
sort of uncertainty in my mind : King William had 
answered with a conciseness that left nothing to be 
desired; he had communicated the withdrawal of the 
candidacy to us, through Benedetti, declaring that he 
approved it ; Olozaga advised us of unconditional accept- 
ance of the situation by Spain ; unless they were not 
acting in good faith, no one could deny that the twofold 
acceptance, by Prussia and by Spain, implied a more 
than sufficient guaranty of the future. We had reached 
the goal that we had set before ourselves. There was 
but one way left to bring on war, — that was to go out- 
side of the question that was now settled as we desired, 
and to resurrect the dispute concerning our general 
grievances against Prussia; to that I was determined 
not to consent: 

And so when Mitchell, according to his wont, came 
to learn the news, I summed up the situation at the end 
of that day in a word : ‘‘Prim and the King of Prussia 
accept the withdrawal, and we shall not insist on the 
guaranties, nor shall we raise any other question ; the 
thing is really settled now.” 
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Mitchell took his leave with that assurance. He met 
Paul de Cassagnac. 

Well, what's the news ? ” 

have just come from Emile Ollivier’s; peace is 
assured, thank God !” 

Are you quite sure ? My father saw the Emperor 
this morning, and war is determined on, thank God !” ^ 

Pere Cassagnac was mistaken. Of course, the Em- 
press and her cabal were for war; but the Emperor, 
as we have seen from Gramont’s letter, was only at the 
stage of indecision. Under the pressure of the bellicose 
spirits he had seemed to go over to them ; in the Council, 
under the influence of his ministers, he would have ad- 
hered definitely to our opinion, and his momentary hesi- 
tation would have been changed into a decision in favor 
of peace. Would the Chamber follow us or overturn 
us? I am persuaded that, in spite of everything, it 
the Emperor had declared himself unreservedly, the 
Chamber would have followed us.^ Believing that we 

^ [Told by M. Mitcbeli in an article in tlie Courrier de France of Sept. Sti, 
1872, as Imving taken place in the morning of the 14tli ; Lehautcourt, voL i, 
p. 318 E.] 

® “Meanwhile the Bi^t was orgaimang a coalition with the Left to make 
an end of us. Clement Duvemois still kept up an old friendship with 
Gambetta; they passed the evening together; Gambetta promised to sup- 
port the order of the day in favor of disarmament, which Duvemois would 
drfend, and the result of which, if the Chamber should adopt it, would be 
war, Duvemois, returning to the office of the Vcdoniaire, found one of his 
^iitors there Castanet. He went up to him, with a beaming face, and 
held out his hands. ‘This time,* he said, speaking of me, ‘this time we’ve 
got Mm; he won’t escape us ... a few hours more, and it will be all over 
with him. I have agreed with Gambetta to propose to the Chamber that 
the ministry be instructed to mf orm Prussia that we are ready to i^^ajEuTlEpid 
reduce our militaiy force, on condition that she disbandslier ajEnySd does 
it irst. Gambetta k sure df hk frimids’ support ; T have with me all the 
cowards of the ffi^t, and they are num^us. What a door I am openii^ 
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had seen the end of our agonies, I slept peacefully for 
the first time in many days, having no suspicion of the 
cyclone that was destined to burst upon usonourwaldng. 

for them, and how they will plunge through head first and with eyes dosed ! 
My order of the day will pass by a large majority. You can judge whether 
the ministry can hold out against this double blow. Left and Right he 
added, laughing. . . . ‘What a face that poor OUivier will make V And 
when Castanet asked him what he thought Prussia would do in the face of 
such a suggestion, ‘Prussia,’ he replied, . . . ‘Prussia will tell us to go to 
the devil, and then we shall declare war ; you’ll see how prettily we’ll bring 
this thing off I’” L' Empire Lihiral, vol. 3dv, pp. 353, 354. [M. OUivier 
says that Castanet wrote him this in May, 1880.] 



CHAPTER XX 


EXASPERATION AT PARIS CAUSED BY THE EMS DESPATCH 

On the morning of the 14th, with my mind at rest at 
last, after much distress, I sat down to draw the declara- 
tion which I proposed to submit to the Council of 
Ministers at Saint-Cloud in the evening. I have kept 
what I wrote ; — 

“A. week since, the French Government declared 
from this tribune that, however sincere its desire to 
preserve the peace of the world, it would not suffer a 
foreign prince” (here quote our words of the 6th), 
“To-day we are certain that a foreign prince will not 
ascend the Spanish throne. This victory is the more 
valuable to us in that it has been won by force of reason 
and justice alone, and not by bloody sacrifices. In 
presence of the patriotic enthusiasm which our attitude 
aroused, it would have been easy to complicate one ques- 
tion with another and to manufacture some pretext for 
dragging the country into a great war. Such conduct 
would have seemed to us worthy neither of you nor of 
ourselves; it would have alienated the sjmapathy of 
Europe, and, eventually, of our own country. "V^en 
we are adyancing toward a definite goal, we will not 
con(^ it from you. We wfll point it out to you unmis- 
takably. We requested your support against a Prus- 
sian candidacy to the throne of Spain. That candi- 
dacy is diminated ; it only remains for us now to resume 
with confidence the works of peace.” 

I was gou^ on to speak oS. the part played by Olozaga 
and by Spam, when the door open^i and an usher 
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announced “His Excellency the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs.” As soon as he had crossed the threshold, 
even before he had reached the middle of the room, 
Gramont cried : — 

“My dear fellow, you see before you a man who has 
received a knockdown blow !” 

I rose. “I don’t understand; explain yourself.” 

Thereupon he handed me a small sheet of yellow 
paper, which I shall see before my eyes as long as I 
live. It was a telegram from Lesourd, sent from Berlin 
after midnight of the 13th, and thus conceived : — 

“A supplement of the North-German Gazette, which 
appeared at ten o’clock this evening, contains in sub- 
stance what follows: ‘The French Ambassador, at 
Ems, having requested His Majesty the King to author- 
ize fiitn to telegraph to Paris that he would undertake 
not to give his consent hereafter to the Hohenzollem 
candidacy, if it should be revived, the King refused to 
receive the Ambassador and sent word to him by the 
aide-de-camp on duty that he had no further communi- 
cation to make to him.’ This news, published by the offi- 
cial journal, has caused intense excitement in the city.” 

“Had not Benedetti advised you ? ” I asked Gramont. 

“Here is what he telegraphed me yesterday after- 
noon,” he replied. “These foiu* despatches came in 
quick succession during the evening, and I ffidn’t think 
it necessary to enclose them with my note.” 

After reading Benedetti’s despatches, I re-read 
Lesourd’s. I understood Gramont’s exclamation. No 
one ever foundered nearer port. For a few moments 
I stood silent, dumfounded. “We can delude our- 
selves no longer,” I said. “They propose to force us 
into war.” 
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We agreed that I should assemble our colleagues at 
once, in order to acquaint them with this unforeseen 
blow, while he returned to the Foreign Office, Werther 
having called there. 

Thereupon Olozaga arrived, as calm as I myself had 
been a few moments earlier, to hear me read my pacific 
statement. I told him of Benedetti's despatches and 
Lesourd’s. He was no less horrified than myself. 
Obliging and eager to be of service, he offered to go to see 
Werther, in order to obtain an explanation, if that were 
possible. I accepted his offer, but he did not find the 
Prussian Ambassador. 

Our colleagues soon made their appearance, greatly 
disturbed; they deemed it impossible to postpone till 
evening a full Council, and they instructed me to tele- 
graph to the Emperor, begging him to come to the 
Tuileries in the afternoon, to preside over it.^ 

At half-past twelve the Emperor arrived at the 
Tuileries, and summoned us to join him. He had, like 
ourselves, passed through an impatient, ^athful mob, 
from which arose hoarse cries, incitements to disorder, 
and protets against diplomatic delays.^ 


^ “At tbe same time a very urgent message from Lyons arrived, ‘beg^g 
Gramcmt, in the name of Her Majesty’s Government, not to commit the 
Gk>vemmait by a premature declaration to the Chambers,’ and represent- 
that *it would be more prudent, and at the same time more digni- 
fied,’ to wait *at least until the time origmally fixed’ (the following day, 
Friday).” V Empire IM^Srcd, p. 357. puyons to Granville, July 14, Bltie 
Book, p. ^-1 

^ [See Gramont, p. ^11. “I had some difficulty in reaching the Chamber, 
for the agitation there had idready extended to the masses, and the approaches 
to the ministry as as to the Corps Legislatif ware crowded by an impa- 
tioit and angry multitude. Hoarse aries, inflammatory and disorderly 
harangues, protests against any sort of n^otiation were shouted and ac- 
claimed by the crowd afl along the quays and even to the Tuileries.”} 
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Our deliberations lasted nearly six hours. At the 
opening of the session Gramont dropped his portfolio 
on the table and said as he took his seat : “After what 
has happened, a Minister for Foreign Affairs who would 
not make up his mind for war would not be worthy to 
retain his portfolio.” 

Le Bceuf did not tell us, as the newsmongers declared, 
that the Prussian army was mobilized and marching 
toward our frontier : if mobilization had been ordered, 
we should have been informed by Benedetti and 
Stoffel.^ He said simply that, according to his secret 
intelligence, preparations had begun; that they were 
buying horses in Belgium, and that, mJess we wanted 
to be forestalled, we had not a moment to lose. 

1 [As to Colonel Stoffel, military attache of the French embassy at Berlin, 
and his reports from 1866 to 1870, see Welschinger, voL i, pp. Id-li; La 
Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 129, 130. — In the Preface to Ma Mission m Pmsse, p. 9, 
Benedetti says: “Among our troops, even among some of our officers 
who are seeking excuses for our defeats, it is assumed as a fact that Pru^ia 
mobilized her army in time, that is to say, several weeks before the dedara- 
tion of war ; that she succeeded in concealing from my scrutiny the execu- 
tion of that manoeuvre, and that I gave no information of it at Paris ; that 
thus we were forestalled by the enemy in the midst of the arrangements we 
were making to take the field. That is absurd, because it is false and impos- 
sible- You know, indeed, that Prussia did not summon her reserve until 
we had announced, in our session of the 15th, our purpose to obtain by arms 
the guaranties they refused to ^ve us voluntarily, and that it is idiotic to 
suppose hundreds of thousands of men can be called to the colors at one 
time, and the measure be hidden from the ken of the public and espedally 
of the press.” The reports of the Prussian general staff have shown since 
that the order for mobilization was issued on the night of the 15th and 
16th ; but Gramont, writing in 1872 in defence of his action, declares (pp. 232, 
233) that “ the armies of Prussia were activdy banning their mobilization” 
— on the 14th — “and everything was proceeding on the other side of the 
Rhi n e as if war were declared. The seqyd prcwed thai these preparations had 
been begun more than a week earlier; but for twenty-four hours they had been 
going forward openly.” See La Gorce, voL vi, p. 290; Sorel, voL i, pp. 
169 n., 175, 176.] 
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Despite the impression made upon us by these re- 
marks of our two colleagues and the indisputable 
reasons that inspired them, our perplexity was of 
long duration. Refusing to yield to the bidding of 
our first impulse, we scrutinized the conduct of Bis- 
marck and the King from a diplomatic and a judicial 
standpoint. We inquired first what was the nature 
of the document printed in the North German Gazette, 
If it had been simply a newspaper item, we should 
have paid no heed to it; we should have taken no 
more notice of it than of so many others which we 
had let pass without comment. But this was a special 
supplement in the shape of a white poster in large 
type (I have it before me now), which could be pasted 
on walls and shop-windows. The information it 
gave was not in the form of a newspaper article, but 
the exact text of an oflBcial document, which could 
not have been supplied except by the ministers who 
drew it, and with the deliberate purpose of throwing 
it to the public. We regarded that publication, there- 
fore, as an intentional insult. 

And yet, having reached that conclusion, we could 
not make up oiu* minds to take the decisive step. 
We clung desperately to peace, although we knew 
that it no longer existed. We struggled long between 
two impossibilities, seeking palliatives and rejecting 
them, recoiling from the decisive step, and irresistibly 
drawn back to it. Hesitation,’^ said they who never 
knew the torture of heavy responsibilities. ‘"No,” 
replies the great Frederick, ‘‘the uncertainty that 
precedes all great events.” ^ 

We were compelled at last to admit that submission 

^ iWmA n to Ms broths* Hauy, June 17, 1778. 
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would be degrading, tbat what had taken place at 
Berlin constituted a declaration of war, and that the 
only question for us was whether we should bend 
our necks under the affront, or should hold our heads 
erect like honorable men. On this question there 
could be no hesitation, and we ordered the recall of 
the reserves (four o’clock). 

The marshal (Le Bceuf) rose at once, to go to the 
department and put our decree in execution. He had 
hardly closed the door when he was attacked by a 
scruple. He returned and said: “Gentlemen, this 
that we have decided is a very serious matter, but 
we did not vote. Before signing the recall of the re- 
serves, I demand a yea-and-nay vote.” 

He himself asked us the question, one after another, 
beginning with me and ending with the Emperor. 
Our response was rmanimous.^ “Now,” said the mar- 
shal, “I have no further interest in what you may do.” 
And he went off to the department, and had the or- 
ders prepared for the recall of the reserves (4.40 p.m.). 

Thereupon I laid before the Emperor one last means 
of placing his desire for peace beyond all suspicion. 
“Let Your Majesty authorize me to insist in the Corps 
Legislatif that, in spite of everything, the affair is 
ended and that we attach no importance to the Prus- 
sian pronouncement. The cause is a weak one; I 
shall defend it without conviction and I shall not 
win it; we shall fall under a crushing vote; but we 
shall at least have sheltered Your Majesty completely. 
Forced by the Chamber to dismiss a peace m i nistry 
and to name a ministry bent ujK>n war. Your Majesty 

^ [** Alm nst. sajrs La Gorc^ voL vi, p. 291, quoting XjC BceuTs 

testimony at tiie Inquiiy concmiing tke 4tli of September.} 
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cannot be accused by your enemies of having sought 
war in your own personal interest/’ 

The Emperor did not relish my suggestion. 'T can- 
not part with you/’ he said, just when you are most 
necessary to me/’ And he begged me not to insist. 

How differently would matters have txurned out if 
I had brought the Emperor over to my opinion ! 

We had begun- to settle the terms of our declaration 
to the Chambers, when Gramont was advised of the 
arrival of a despatch in cipher, from Benedetti. We 
suspended our deliberations.^ The despatch, when 
translated, proved to be simply an expansion of the 
latest telegrams. But the language which it attrib- 
uted to the King, while it was still negative, seemed 
imbending. There was nothing in it to cause us to 
retrace our steps. And yet, as if terror-stricken by 
our decision, we grasped madly at that faint hope; 
and thereupon a fresh discussion ensued — pusillani- 
mous now, and, above all, devoid of sense. A savage 

^ L* Empire Mbircd, voL xiv, pp. 36S, 364 : “The Chamber was in session, 
anxious ; to padfy it and to obtain information we sent Maurice 
Kichard to the Palais-Bourbon. On his return he described the aspect of 
the assemblage as About’s newspaper did a few hours later: ‘The enthu- 
siasm is immense. If there is a declaration to-day the Corps Legislatif will 
crumble under the applause. If the declaration does not come, it wiU be 
more than a disappointment, more than a disillusionment; there will be a 
tremendous burst of laughter and the Cabinet will be drowned in its own 
alence. Yesterday, when it looked like peace, people called that peace by a 
very pretty name. Historians called it “halting,” like that which preceded 
the St. Bartholomew; but the ignorant folk called it a — No, it is impossible 
to tdl you what they called it. It’s a very wicked word which is current 
in countiy markets, but which is not used in the Chamber except in a small 
company, m a veiy small company, and in the lobbies. — Enters M. Maurice 
Richard; he is questioned, and he qu^tions. Evidently he wishes to see 
with his own eyes what is going on. If he rq)orts exactly what he saw, he 
can tell the Emi^x>r that tiie Chamber is a huge leyd^ jar.’ Le Soir of 
July 14.” 
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had struck us with such force that the whole world 
shuddered, and that Germany, even before the sum- 
mons of her King, was up in arms ; and we were won- 
dering whether that resounding blow might not be 
wiped from our cheek by a conference ! 

Gramont started the idea. We approved it, my- 
self among the rest, aye, even more strongly than the 
rest; for, according to my colleagues, it would seem 
that I soared to the loftiest heights of eloquence.^ 
Louvet and Plichon, taking advantage of a moment’s 
respite, implored the Emperor not to subject the 
solidity of his throne to the hazards of war, and all 
of us, without exception, agreed upon an appeal to a 
European Congress. 

I blush as I write of this eclipse of our courage, 
which does us little credit, but I have promised myself 
to be absolutely frank. The expedient of a congress 
was well worn : whenever he found himseH in a predica- 
ment the Emperor had tried it, and always in vain. 
We strove to make it presentable once more without 
absurdity by refurbishing it as to form. We tried a 
great number of drafts, until at last I suggested orally 
a form of words which seemed apt. “Go at once to my 
study and put that in writing,” said the Emperor, 
putting his hand on my arm. And, as he spoke, 
tears were rolling down his cheeks. 

^ [La Gorce, vol. vi, p. 5^1, quotes “one member of the Cotmdl” to this 
effect, but does not name him. — According to the unpublished papers of 
M. Louvet, dted by La Gorce (p. 289), PHdion said to the Emperor : “ ‘ Sire, 
the game is not an evm one between Kong WiUiam and you. The King 
can afford to lose several battles ; for Your Majesty, defeat means revolu- 
tion.* The soverdgn seemed neither surprised nor offended by this out- 
spokenness. ‘Ah ! Monsieur Plichon,’ he said, ‘what you say is very sad, 
but I thank you for your frankness.’” And see Sorel, vol. i, p. 170.1 
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I returned with my draft; we made a few changes 
in it, and adopted it.^ The Emperor would have 
liked us to read it to the Chambers forthwith, but 
it was too late ; neither the Senate nor the Corps 
Legislatif would be in session; moreover, we were 
worn out, in no condition to face the fierce storm that 
would have greeted us. So we postponed our dec- 
laration until the morrow. However, before leaving 
the Tuileries the Emperor wrote Le Boeuf a note, 
which, although it did not countermand the order 
to recall the reserves, hinted at some doubt con- 
cerning the urgency of that measure.^ 

When I emerged from the species of confinement 
in which we had been deliberating so many hours, 
I felt what a man feels on coming out into the fresh 
air from a stifling atmosphere: the phantoms of the 
brain vanish, and the mind resumes the consciousness 
of realities. The plan upon which we had agreed 
appeared to me as what it really was, a mysterious 
failure of courage. I was able very speedily to con- 
vince myself of the interpretation that the public 
would have placed upon it. On my return to the 
chancellery, I assembled my family and my secretaries 


^ [Gramont (p. 212) gives the following as the substance, if not the exact 
words, of the communication to be made to the Chambers: “We believe 
that the prindple tacitly sanctioned by Europe has been to prevent a prince 
belonging to the reigning family of any of the great powers from ascending 
a fordgn throne without a previous agreement to that effect, and we ask the 
great pow«s of Europe, assembled in Congress, to affirm this nde of inter- 
natioiml law.” But M. OIHvier says that these few lines were simply an 
outline, which was not used.] “My draft was oratorical in form and pa- 
thetic in tone; I have heesa unable to find it among my papers.” [Note in 
voL xiv, p. SS6.1 

^ The order for the recal the reserves was not withdrawn. Gramont 
(p. 220) is mistaken in ^ying that it was. [Note of M. OUivier, ibid.} 
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and read to them the declaration agreed upon. My 
brothers, my wife, my general secretary, Philis, one 
and all, even the partisans of peace, exploded in angry 
exclamations. There was a universal chorus of amaze- 
ment and reproach. 

Nor was our appeal to Europe more favorably 
received at Saint-Cloud. “Well !” said the Empress to 
the Emperor, “so it seems that we are to have war 

“No, we have agreed upon an expedient that may 
enable us to avoid it.” 

“In that case,” said the Empress, handing him a 
copy of Le Peuple Frangais, “why does your paper say 
that war is declared ?” 

“In the first place,” rejoined the Emperor, “that 
is not my paper, as you call it, and I know nothing 
about that item. Moreover, this is what was drawn 
up at the Council.” And he gave her the declaration 
to read. 

“I doubt,” said she, “whether this accords with 
the sentiment of the Chambers and the country.” 
Only she did not say it calmly, as one would suppose 
from the Emperor’s story to Gramont; she expressed 
her feelings in impetuous terms.^ 

^ [“ At Saint-Ooud, the result of the deliberations at the Tuileries was 
awaited with anxiety. There the most deplorable pasdions hdd sway: 
those bom of presumption, anger, and ignorance. At ni^tfafl the Emperor 
returned, bringing with him the faint hope of a congress. . . . Th^e can 
be no doubt that the Empress encouraged, if she did not inspire this chorus 
of r^robation. A most honorable reserve, bom of pity for misfortune com- 
bined with loyalty to an august sov^rardgn, has valed or softened most of 
the public testimony which might accuse her. But from all the unpublished 
correspond^ce and private papers, one fact stands out very clearly ; and 
that is that she was, on the side of France, the principal author of the war.” 
La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 298, 294. And see Welsdtiinger, vol. i, pp. 147-151, 
for an daborate discussion of the subject.] 
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Le Boeuf, who, despite the Emperor’s note, had de- 
spatched the orders for mobilization at eight hours and 
forty minutes post meridian, went to Saint-Cloud 
after dinner and urged the Emperor to assemble the 
Council that evening, in order to decide whether the 
recall of the reserves should be revoked or confirmed. 

The Emperor telegraphed to me to summon the 
ministers to Saint-Cloud on urgent business. He then 
informed the marshal of our plan for a congress, re- 
solved upon after he had left the Council. 

^'Well ! what do you think of it?’’ inquired the 
Empress. 

Le Boeuf replied that war would certainly have been 
preferable, but that, since that idea was abandoned, 
the declaration in question seemed to him the next 
best thing. 

‘‘What ! so you too approve this dastardly thing?” 
she cried- “K you are willing to disgrace yourself, 
do not disgrace the Emperor !” 

“Oh I” said the Emperor, “how can you speak so to 
a man who has given us so many proofs of devotion ? ” 

She realized her mistake, and as impulsive in her re- 
gret as she had been in her harshness, she embraced the 
marshal and begged him to forget her warmth. She had 
intended especially to attack, over the marshal’s head, 
the middle cx)urse at which we had arrived. In that 
respect her words were not too strong. That evening 
she felt, thought, and spoke justly. Her wrath was 
legitimate, and she did well to employ her influence in 
puttmg aside an expedient which, without preserving 
peac^, would have discredited the Emperor forever.^ 

^ Pii itis tog® M. OUivier has this to say of a last attempt of the 
h)]i|^ish govenmMSiit to save ti^ situatioii.] “It is fortunate if I may say 
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When I set out for Saint-Cloud it was one of those 
delicious evenings that we sometimes have in Paris 
before August has burned everything and withered 
the foliage. The air was warm without being oppres- 
sive ; the sparkle of the stars was less bright than in 

so, that we were prevented from displaying our poor solution of tlie diflS- 
culty in the tribune. That very day Bismarck, at Berlin, showed us how he 
would have accepted it. Granville had conceived the idea of a compromise. 
He caused a memorandum containing the following suggestion to be placed 
before the £hig of Prussia : * As BGs Majesty had consented to the acceptance 
by Prince Leopold of the Spanish crown,, and had thereby, in a certain sense, 
become a party to the arrangement, so he might with perfect dignity commu- 
nicate to the French Government his consent to the withdrawal of the 
acceptance, if France shall waive her demand for an engagement covering 
the future/ [Granville to Lyons, July 24, Blue Booh p. 28. Gramont, 
pp. 198-201, discussing this English prop<>sal, declares that it was sul^tan- 
tially identical with the request of France that the King should ‘announce, 
communicate, or transmit* the withdrawal of Prince Leopold.] ... We 
should have accepted this suggestion, since, in the Council of the ISth, we 
had impliedly abandoned the demand of guaranties ; but Bismarck did not 
^ve ns time. He received with very ill grace a proposal which, just as his 
trumpet was resounding through the world, would bring the King and 
Prussia into court. He did not disguise his ill humor and assumed a very 
lofty tone. ‘ He expressed his regret that Her Majesty’s Government should 
have made a proposal which it would be impossible for him to recommaid to 
the King for His Majesty’s acceptance. Prussia had shown, under a pubUc 
menace from France, a calmness and moderation which would rend^* any 
further concession on her part equivalent to a submission to the arbitrary 
will of France, and would be viewed in the light of a humiliation whicdi the 
national feeling throughout Germany would certainly repudiate as a freA 
insult. , . . The Prussian Government, as such, has nothing to do with the. 
acceptance of the candidature . . . and had not evm hem cc^nizant of it. 
They could not, therefor^ balance thdbr assent to sudh acc»ptan<^by thricr 
assent to its withdrawal. A demand for interferaice on the part of a sover- 
dgn in a matter of purdy private diara<te could not, his Excellency con- 
sidered, be made the subject of public wmmunication between Governments, 
and that, as the origboal pretext for such a denmnd was to be found in ihe 
candidature itself, it could no longer be necessary now that the candidature 
had been renounced.* [Granville to Loftus, July 15, Blue Book, P- 80 . 
Both the proposal and its rejecrion were made through Bemstorff, Prussian 
Ambassador to England.] . . . One may judge from this of the fate in 
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our Soutk — it was softer; the Seine flowed gently, 
with a languid current; along the quays and in the 
avenues of the Bois de Boulogne, where the violent 
excitement of the city did not make itself felt, an in- 
fectious serenity reigned ; care-free youths and maidens 
walked hither and thither, talking and laughing. 
The council of Nature was for peace, the source of 
life and of joy, peace, sister of the Muses and Graces, 
lovable and fruitful peace, — and not for war, the 
terrible reaper. T heard her voice, and I was like one 
overwhelmed. What would I not have given to lay 
aside authority, and lose myseh in that heedless throng ! 

store for our appeal for a congress. England . . . would not again liave 
risked drawing upon herself a personal rebuff and a certain refusal. Russia 
would have been even less likely to do it, and Bismarck would have seized 
the opportunity to give us a second slap in the face, as the first had 
not sufficed. Then, indeed, we should have deserved the epithet, ‘Ministry 
of Shame,’ which Cassagnac had unjustly applied to us the day before.” 
UEmjiire LibSrcd, pp. 367-369. 

[A different view of the probable r^ult of the suggestion of a congress is 
held by Sorel. “For a moment,” he says (vol. i, p. 171), “it seemed as if 
the ministry were going to be clever, as if the Empire were going to abstain 
from makii^ a mistake, and for once at least to defeat the schemes of its 
foes. This suggestion of a congress would have been a master-stroke. 
England would have subscribed to it; Russia, which had just proposed a 
conference [on the 13th: see Granville to Buchanan, July 20, Blue Book, 
p. 66], would undoubtedly have done the same ; Prance could rely on Austria] 
Italy, and the Turidsh Empire. As for Prussia, she would have found her- 
^If in the greatert embarrassment. M. de Bismarck considering himsAlf 
now as sure to be diallenged was rushing toward war; at the moment that 
the ministry w®:e deliberating in Paris, he was rejecting an attempt at inter- 
VOTtion by En^nd. This congre^ would have surprised Prussia and 
upset ho* plans; it would have compromised her before Europe and would 
have forced ho to accept the arbitrament of the powers or to lose their 
moral support.” Andi^ to the same effect. La Gorce, vol. vi, p. 193 
Welsdmgo, voL i pp. 145, 146, is rather more doubtful of the result because 
the con^?e^ would have exacted some things to which the ultra-Bonapartists 
might not have aaraitoi “Stall, anything was pr^erable to blind predpi- 
tation-”] ^ 
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Under the influence of this emotion I reviewed the 
question once more from the beginning. I set the 
arguments on one side and the other face to face once 
more, dwelling especially on the arguments for peace. 
Drops of sweat born of my inward anguish moistened my 
brow. Et in agonia ego. But to no purpose did I ar- 
gue and quibble and contend against common sense — 
it seized me, crushed me, vanquished me, and I came 
back always to the same conclusion: France had 
been wilfully, grossly insulted, and we should be faith- 
less guardians of her honor if we tolerated it. When 
a saint is struck, he kneels and offers the other cheek. 
Could we propose to the French nation to assume that 
attitude? There is something noble and triumphant, 
I know, in a fearless insensibility to insults, “whereby 
they turn and fall in their full force upon the insulters.” 
But is it not true that such disdain, which is a virtue in 
the individual, is the degradation of a nation ? 

At last my carriage stopped at the entrance of the 
Chateau of Saint-Cloud. I was the first to arrive. I 
found the Emperor alone. He explained in a few words 
the reason for the unexpected summons ; then he said : 
“Upon reflection, the declaration that we agreed upon 
this afternoon seems to, me far from satisfactory.” 

“I agree with you. Sire; if we should offer it to the 
Chambers, the people would throw mud at our car- 
riages and hoot us.” 

After a few moments’ silence, the Emperor added : 
“Just see in what a position a government may some- 
times find itself : even if we had no admissible excuse 
for war, we should be obliged none the less to make 
up our minds to it, in order to comply with the will of 
the country.” 
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Our colleagues arrived one after another — all 
save Segris, Louvet, and Plichon, whom the summons 
did not reach.^ The Empress was present at the 
Council, for the first time. Le Boeuf explained the 
object of the meeting. The Emperor^s note had 
disturbed him ; then he had been informed of the new 
scheme upon which the Council had determined ; 
he wanted the CouncO to decide whether this new 
policy could be reconciled with the recall of the reserves ; 
he had despatched orders to that end as the result 
of our earlier decision, but that fact need not influence 
our deliberations : if we thought it necessary to revoke 
the order, he alone would assume the responsibility 
therefor before the country, and would resign. 

Gramont did not give us time to discuss that con- 
tingency. He placed before us the despatches that 
had arrived since we had left the Tuileries, as well 
as Lesourd’s report on the attitude of Bismarck at 
Berlin during the 13th, the last tel^am from Ems, and 
telegrams from Berne and Munich. 

Lesourd informed us that, after the news of the with- 
drawal of the candidacy, there had been a change 
in Berlin from the tranquillity that he had noted 
during the past week and that composure had sud- 
denly given place to irritation. He told us of the 
pessimistic impressions that Loftus had brought away 
from his interview with Bismarck. 

Benedetti, in an embarrassed tone, put us au courant 
of the events which we already know of the last day 
at Ems. 

But far more serious and significant was the telegram 
from Berne! This telegram (sent at half-past four) 

^ [“M. Louvet scCTis to liave been forgottei.” La Gorce, vol. vi, p. £97.] 
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from Comminges-Guitaud, our minister, was in these 
words : — 

^"General de Roeder this morning transmitted to 
the President a telegram from Count Bismarck announc- 
ing Eling William’s refusal to bind himself, as King 
of Prussia, never again to give his assent to the can- 
didacy of the Hohenzollern prince, if it should be 
brought forward again; and also the Ring’s refusal, 
as a result of that demand, to receive our Ambassador.’^ 

Cadore, our minister at Munich, said : — 

‘T think it my duty to transmit to you an almost 
literal copy of the despatch sent by Count Bismarck: 
‘After the Prince of Hohenzollem’s withdrawal was 
officially communicated to the French government 
by the Spanish government, the Ambassador of France 
demanded of His Majesty the King, at Ems, authority 
to telegraph to Paris that His Majesty would bind 
himself to refuse his assent for all time if the princes 
should reconsider their decision. His Majesty refused 
to receive the Ambassador again, and sent word to 
him by an aide-de-camp that he had no further com- 
munication to make to him.’ ” ^ 

The official character of the two telegrams was evident. 
Comminges-Guitaud and Cadore had not heard of 
them through the confidential communications of col- 
leagues, but from the lips of the Presidents of the 
Swiss Confederation and of the Bavarian Council 
of Ministers, to whom the Prussian ministers had 

^ “'Hie despatch added that ‘The Kmg of Bavaria would doubtless be 
impressed by the fact that M. Benedetti had accosted the King on the prom- 
enade in an insulting maimCT.*” Empire Idbiral, vol. xiv, p. 375- [‘‘This 
calumny was suggested,^’ says Gmmont 1^. 232 n.), “by the desire to strike 
the impressionable imagination of the young Ki ng of Bavaria, and to ove]> 
come, with the aid of that romantic prince, the hesitation of his people.’^ 
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presented them at official audiences. If the com- 
munication had been confined to Munich, we might 
have thought that it was simply a matter of an isolated 
notification to an ally who was interested to know the 
status of an affair of common concern; but the com- 
munication at Berne, to a neutral government, could 
be explained only on the assumption that general 
instructions had been transmitted to all the legations 
of the North-German government.^ 

It was as certain therefore as any diplomatic fact 
can be that the Prussian government had officially 
informed all the foreign cabinets of the refusal of the 
Edng of Prussia to receive our Ambassador and to 
consider our demands. Had we, in our haste, fallen 
into a trap by ascribing an official character to that 
which was only informal? A most foolish supposi- 
tion. To no purpose should we have cudgelled our 
brains for whole days and nights — we could never 
have succeeded in understanding that a communi- 
cation by a diplomatic agent to a foreign minister 
is not an official act. Between diplomatic agents 
and foreign ministers everything is official. There 


^ One of diplomaUsts wto, with a certain affectation of impartiaKty, 
have most distorted the acts of his government, Rothan, has said (in Alls- 
magne et Italie, vol. i, p. 17 n.) : “The Pnissian d^patch aroused great excite- 
m^t in all the diplomatic centres, but nowhere else was the same official 
dbmacter attributed to it as at Berne and Munich !” It is incomprehensible 
that a diplomatist could write such claptrap. The communication made at 
Berne and Munich, which he recognizes as undeniably official, was so made 
by virtue of genial instructions sent to all Prusaan agents. So that one 
caniMt understand how it could have been of one diaracter in one country 
and of a different character in another. And finally, how could a diplomatist 
be ignorant of the fact that a communication made by one government to 
aU other governments is necessarily offidal ? [Note of M. Ollivier, vol idv, 
p. 375.] 
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can be nothing informal between them except con- 
versations, when, both having first laid aside their 
diplomatic functions, they exchange their opinions 
freely, without binding their governments or them- 
selves. The very form of ojBficial documents is different : 
there are despatches of which one leaves copies, others 
which one reads only, and, lastly, there are some 
which one summarizes orally, without reading or 
leaving copies. Among these last are the so-called 
despatches of information, which advise diplomatic 
agents of certain facts, to the end that they may 
communicate them to the governments to which they 
are accredited without asking them for explanations.^ 
Such was the telegram communicated by Bismarck, 

^ [M. OUivier elaborates his argument by illustrative notes on pp. 377, 
378. And on pp. 378-380, is the following passage, which he might wdi 
have included in the present volume, in view of the fact that the bitterest 
critics of his administration have made light both of the Ems despatch itself, 
and of Bismarck’s mis-handling of it.] 

“It was not long before we acquired superabundant proof that we had not 
erred in inferring from the telegrams from Berne and Munich that all the 
Prussian Ambassadors had officially informed the foreign cabinets of the 
King’s refusal to receive our Ambassador. Thus, our minister at Dresden 
wrote us on July 15 : ‘This telegram, which has every appearance of bring 
official, is published by the Dresden Journal; M de Nostitz admits that it 
comes from the Prussian government.’ Bismarck himself was not slow to 
dissipate all doubt. In his circular letter of July 18, he enricwsed the text of 
the telegram with this title ; ‘ Telegram of the Prussian Government.*^ *Ilie 
telegram of a government is manifestly an offirial act. He had at&st main- 
tained that his information had been sent to a few German goveanments 
only ; but he rejected that fiction, and, in mstructing his Ambassador to place 
the text before the English ministry, he gave it a title which the Blue Book 
translated thus: ‘Tel^ram addressed by the Prussian Government to 
Foreign Govemmeats.* [Blue Book, No. 3, p. 7.] . . . This much from 
love of accuracy ; for the information sent out on the evening of the 13th, 
even if it had been unofficial, combined with the spreading broadcast of the 
North German Gazette, would have seemed to us as intolerable an insult as if 
it had bem offirial.” [See Appendix K.] 
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first to Ms official newspapers, then to Ms agents in 
foreign countries. 

I was beaten in my fight for peace. In the most 
pacific of my speeches, I had said: ‘^We, too, are 
hungry for peace, but we desire peace with honor, 
peace with dignity, peace with strength ! If peace 
lay in weakness, in humiliation, in debasement, I 
would say without hesitation, ^Better war, a thousand 
times!’” 

After tMs slap in the face from Bismarck peace was 
no longer possible save in weakness, in humiliation, 
in debasement, for “if a blow does not hurt, it kills !” 
Thenceforth we were no longer justified in wasting 
time in fruitless and dangerous sentimentality; we 
had only t6 accept the meeting to wMch we were 
driven. 

We confirmed the recall of the reserves, already 
under way since forty minutes past four, and it was 
agreed that Gramont and I should prepare the draft 
of a declaration to be considered on the morrow at a 
Council wMch none of my colleagues would fail to 
attend. In tMs meeting at Saint-Cloud there had been 
no discussion properly so called, but only a conver- 
sation in wMch all had expressed substantially the 
same opinions. The Empress alone listened without 
uttering a word. We did not vote by name and 
mm vocBy as our custom was on serious questions. In 
truth we could not adopt a definite course in the ab- 
sence of three of our colleagues, for whose opinions 
we all had great respect. Plichon arrived at the end 
of the session. We told him of what we had done. 

At half-past eleven we returned to Paris. Thus 
ended that evening, wMch has been represented as 
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a fatal night during which the fate of France and the 
dynasty was decided, and when peace, after triumph- 
ing for half an hour, was cast aside by the power of 
I know not what mysterious legerdemain whose nature 
is not disclosed. There was an exchange of ideas, 
whence came the conclusion that war could not be 
avoided ; but nothing was decided. No final reso- 
lution was reached, no irrevocable step was taken. 
The recall of the reserves was confirmed, but it had been 
decreed in the afternoon session of the Council at the 
Tuileries. A new declaration was deemed necessary, 
but its preparation was postponed till the morrow.^ 

^ [There is much confusion in the various accounts of these Councils of 
the 14th, not only as to just what was done at each of them, and in what 
order the different measures were adopted and rescinded and adopted anew, 
but as to how many times the Council actually met. M. Ollivier mentions 
only two meetings — in the afternoon and evening ; but Gramont se^ns to 
imply that there was one in the morning (p. 206), and other writm state 
without comment that the Councnl met at nine o^clock. I^ehautcourt, vol- i, 
p. 314 ; la Gorce, vol. vi, p. 286. In 1886, M. Plichon being then a membw 
of the National Assembly, M. Ollivier took exception to a statement made 
by him in debate, to the effect that he was not present at the sitting of the 
Coxmcil, when war was decided upon, and a long correspondence ensued 
between them, all of which is printed by M. Ollivier in the eclaircmemenis to 
vol. xiv, pp. 605-620. M. Plichon daimed that the decisive action was 
taken at the meeting on the evening of the 14th, in his absoice; whereas 
M. Ollivier maintained that the actual decision was not reached un^ the 
meeting on the mormng of the 15th. Incidentally, the question as to the 
number of councils on the 14th was raised by M. Plichon, who stood out for 
three, while his correspondent declared the one in the mormng to have been 
simply a conversation between ministers at the Chancellery. The corre- 
spondence is mainly interesting, however, in the ligh t it throws npon 
the reasons which actuated some at least of the ministers who were op- 
posed to the war in accepting the a<xx)mplished fact and Tnaintaintrig the 
solidarity of the Cabinet. See Wdsdbinger, vol i, pp. 159-165. See also 
a parage from the Consideraiions sur rHiMcdre du Ss&)nd jBmpire, by 
M. Parieu, quoted by Wdschinger, p. 158. 

In his deposition at the Inquiry concerning the 4th of September, Marshfl! 
Le Boeuf testified that, at eleven o’clock in the evening, it was about decaded 
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A former minister, Grivard, told the story, as told 
to him by MacMahon, who learned it from de Fiennes 
the chamberlain, that, in the midst of our deliberations, 
the Emperor was suddenly taken with a syncope 
and hurriedly withdrew. The Empress, instead of 

to postpone mobilization, when a despatch was handed to M. de Gramont. 
“That despatch was read to the Council. It was of such a nature that there 
was a reaction ; we decided that the order for mobilization should be con- 
firmed.” Which despatch this was of those which, as Gramont says (p. 220), 
“destroyed one after another, during the day, or, rather, the night, the hopes 
of the Cabinet for peace,” has never been disclosed ; but M. Sorel, by a pro- 
cess of exclusion, reaches the conviction that it was that one by which the 
Fordgn Minister “received, through an unofficial source, a very exact account 
of the language held by M. de Bismarck on the preceding day, to the English 
Ambassador, and of the attitude taken up on the 13th by the Cabinet of 
Berlin. ... I could not for an instant doubt the accuracy of my informa- 
tion, and I soon had tangible proof thereof.” Gramont, p. 223. (See 
Appendix L.) For an account of the duke’s apparently irreconcilable 
statements as to the time at which he fiirst learned of this momentous inter- 
view, see Sorel, voL i, p. 177 n. 

By way of refutation of this reasoning, perhaps, M. OUivier in the Appen- 
dix to voL xiv, pp. 618-619, denies Le Bceuf s story of the despatch handed 
to M. de Gramont and the consequent reaction in the Council. He says 
that from the first moment to the last of the Council in the evening all the 
memb^ preset were agreed that in view of the slap in the face they had 
received, there was no room for further deliberation, and war was inevi- 
table. The only despatch handed to Gramont during the session was that 
from Cadore [at Munich.] “That despatch did not change peaceable to war- 
like dispositions, but simply confirmed the warlike dispositions which we 
had adopted without variation or dissent from the first moment of our 
meeting. . . . Nor were we influenced by a report which Gramont received 
from Vimna, by an indirect channel, of the kngm^e held on the 14th by 
M. de Bismarck: to the English Ambassador. . . . What he read was 
sourd’s despatches telling us what Loftus had told him of Bismarck’s lan- 
guage. But there was nothing in that to surprise us,” etc. [And see Von 
Sybel, Ett^ish trans., voL vii, p. 413 n.] 

“The whole day of the 14th,” says I^a Gorc^ “is summed up in thia tragic 
contrast : on the one side, France hesitating before supreme measures ; on 
the other, Pni®m preying imperioudy upon her adversary and compiling 
her to complete the s^gre^on” (voL vi, p. 286).] 
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going with him to look to his needs, is said to have 
remained with us and to have taken advantage of 
her husband’s absence to change our views, so that the 
Emperor, having recovered and returned to the Coun- 
cil, found the ministers in warlike mood whona he had 
left, a few moments before, peacefully inclined. If 
persons who were not present witnessed this incident, 
I declare that none of those who were present wit- 
nessed it.^ 

1 [This story is told by Welschinger (vol. i, pp. 154-156), from “an 
unpublished note of the former minister and senator, Grivart, who got it 
from Marshal MacMahon and from M. de Piennes, the Empress’s chambeav 
lain.” According to this version the Emperor, having entered the Council 
Chamber with the Empress, read a speech tending to pacific measures. He 
was about to take a vote, when he was taken ill, and was obliged to leave 
the room. “ What impelled the Empress to intervene . . . was the despatches 
that had arrived during the evening” — those from Ems and Berlin; 
and the telegrams from Berne and Munich.. “Tbe Council believed that 
those two telegrams were official. . . . Allowing themselves to be mMed 
by appearances, and fancying that they must reply on the spot to the provo- 
cation, the ministers who were present realized that war could not be avoided. 
They confirmed the recall of the reserves, and decided that the Due de 
Gramont and M. Emile OUivier should prepare a draft of a declaration of 
war. The Empress had proved to the Council that there was nothing left 
to do but to accept the meeting to which Prussia was driving us.” It is 
incaredible, as M. OUivier suggests, that so extraordinary an incident should 
never have been mentioned by any of those present at the Council. 

It is probable that the paragraph in the text oWes its being to the alK>ve- 
quoted passage in Welschinger, as it does not appear in L*Emjm^e LMraL; 
on the other hand, there is at this point in vol. xiv, pp. 381, 382*, the fcdlowing 
paragraph. “At the close of this day, b^un with such comfortii^ hc^ and 
ending with so tragic a prospect, I found Mitchdl at my house. I tedd him 
the decision mq had formed and the profound grief that I fdt at being com- 
peUed to declare war, I who had not ceased to strafe to forfend any war 
whatsoever, and especially a war with Germany I He shared my affliction. 
‘Well !’ he said, ‘hand in your resignation.’ — ‘I c^’t do it; the country 
has cx>nfid^ce in me; I am the guaranty of the compact that binds the 
Empire to Ranee. If I should retire, the accession of a Rouher ministry 
would be regarded as a sort of coup d’etat against the parliamentary re- 
forms ; the situation, already so grave, would be complicated by intmial 
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That morning Lyons, with his usual perspicacity, 
had foreseen the effect that would be produced by the 
blow from Ems when the public should be apprized 
of it. '‘The language of influential members of the 
Cabinet,’’ he wrote to Granville, “was more pacific, 
and it was thought possible that some conciliatory 
intelligence might arrive from Prussia and enable the 
Government to 'pronounce the 'whole question to be at 
an md. . . . The intelligence of the publication 
of this article [from the North-Gernmn Gazette jcompleielj 
changed the view taken by the French government 
of the state of the question. . . . Although the . . . 
article in the North-German Gazette had not become 
generally known, the public excitement was so great 
and so much irritation existed in the army, that it 
became doubtful whether the Government could withstand 
the for war, even if it were able to announce a decided 
diplomatic success. It was felt when the Prussian 
article appeared in the Paris evening papers, it would 
be very diflBcult to restrain the anger of the people, 
and . . . that the Government would feel bound 
to appease the public impatience by formally declaring 
its intention to resent the conduct of Prussia.” ^ 

difficulties. And then,’ I added, ‘war is decided upon, it is legitimate, it is 
inevitable; no human power could avert it to-day. Since we cannot pre- 
vent it, it is our duty to make it popular. By retiriiig we should discourage 
the country, we should demoralize the army, we should contest the right- 
wusness and justice of the cause of Prance.’ — ‘What do you hope for, 
pray V — ‘For myself, nothing. After the victory’ (of which I was certain, 
Mke everybody elro) ‘the military spirit will try to steal my work. If we 
axe victorious, God save our liberties ! if we are beaten, may God help 
Prance ! ’ ” [Ihis conversation was printed by M. Mitchell, in substantially 
the same words, in mi arride in the Courtier de France of Sept. 24, 1872. 
See Ldiautcourt, vd. i, p. SIS; Wdsdnng^, vol. i, pp. 157, 158.] 

^ [July 14, Blm Book, p. $8.] 
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The explosion of public feeling surpassed what 
Lyons had anticipated. Clamor belli ascendit ad 
coelum id, tuba. The cry for war arose on all sides. 
The journals favorable to peace hardly dared whisper 
a word or two. The others went beyond all bounds. 

It is all war/’ Marshal Vaillant wrote in his note- 
book, The boulevards wore the aspect of public 
holidays. The police report told us: ‘The same 
crowds, the same curiosity, the same effervescence; 
the movement. of carriages was impossible; the omni- 
buses had to change their routes. On all sides there 
were shouts of Tive la guerre!" ‘To Berlin!’ In propor- 
tion as the possibility of an adjustment had caused dis- 
rupture of the negotiations was wel- 
comed with feverish excitement. All breathed freely, 
as if delivered from a burdensome uncertainty.” 

The Liberty, by the pen of Albert Duruy, declared 
triumphantly the next morning: “The declaration, 
which the Senate and Corps Legislatif awaited with 
patriotic anxiety, did not appear. But in compen- 
sation Paris yesterday made its declaration of war on 
Prussia. Paris replied with the Marseillaise to M. de 
Bismarck’s latest defiance.” ^ 

While the juror teutonicus and the furor gallicm 
were thus unleashed, Benedetti continued imper- 
turbably to solicit audiences. On the morning of 

^ [Other extracts from various Parisian pap^ are given in L*Emjdre 
LibSral, vol. xiv, pp. S8S-3S7, together with more details concerning the 
scenes of excitement in th^ streets. It was charged in some quarters that 
the manifestations w^e started and subsidized by the police. But they 
** embarrassed the government more than they assistel it. . . . A sin^e 
act was of a nature to make us appear as if we were stirring up pubKc excite- 
ment, and that was the giving permission to sing the Marseillaise at the 
Opera. Maurice Eichard obtained tbe permisrion directly from the Emporor. 
The Council, who were not consulted, not pleased.”] 
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July 14 lie had read in the Cologne Gazette the Eras 
telegram ; he made no mistake either as to its source or 
its scope. He had said nothing to any one concerning 
the events of the previous day, so that the despatch 
could have emanated only from the King’s cabinet ; it 
gave an insulting turn to the last incidents of the negoti- 
ations at Ems. In common with nations and statesmen 
he had heard the word war that issued from that de- 
spatch. ‘‘The government,” he said, “might have hesi- 
tated on the 12th, it could hardly do so on the 15th.” 

There was nothing left for him to do, therefore, but to 
return to Paris, whither Gramont had summoned him, 
and, since he had been dismissed, to accept his dismissal 
and take his departure proudly, without a word to any 
one. But he had not had enough rebuffs on the previ- 
ous days; he must needs invite more, and they were 
lavishly bestowed. 

The first came from Eulenbourg, Minister of the In- 
terior. It occurred to Benedetti to go to him and urge 
the pacific subtleties invented by Gramont, in order 
to take upon himself the appearance of having secured 
the King’s approval ; they were quite out of fashion at 
that moment. The Minister expressed his intention to 
submit them to His Majesty, and even promised to see 
him again; but he speedily sent word to him, in his 
turn, that he “had no further communication to make 
to him,” Thus our Ambassador, having been thrice 
refused an audience by the King, completed his collec- 
tion by adding to it a refusal of audience by a minister. 
Even that did not exhaust the zeal of his humility. 

The King, realizing that that was not the time to con- 
tinue a water-cure, determined to start that same 
day for Coblentz, so as to reach Berlin the next day and 
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make the military dispositions which the situation of 
aiffairs would certainly demand. Benedetti, informed of 
his proposed departure, felt called upon, in order not to 
disregard the proprieties, to request an aide-de-camp to 
tell the King of his desire to take his leave of His 
Majesty. This step brought him one more refusal of 
an audience. His Majesty continued to keep his apart- 
ments closed to him, but admitted him to a railroad 
station, that is to say, to an antechamber, to salute him 
as he passed. 

And so, apparently with no conception that he repre- 
sented France and the Emperor, Benedetti went to 
wish a pleasant journey to the sovereign who was leav- 
ing Ems in order to hurl his armies of invasion against 
France and the Emperor. ‘‘The King,” he said, “con- 
fined himself to saying that he had no further com- 
munication to make to me, and that the negotiations 
that might still be carried on would be continued by his 
government.” ^ 

Radziwiirs memorandum is even more concise : 
“Count Benedetti’s wish to take leave of His Majesty 
on his departure was gratified, for the King, on starting 
for Coblentz, July 14, saluted the count in the railway 
station as he passed.” ^ 

^ [See Benedetti’s despatches of July 14, 12.30 p in Benedetti, $8&-S&T ; 
Gramont, 221-223.] 

* [See Appendix K. M. OIKvier adds at this point in U Empire Lihh^al 
some details of the comments in German newspapers on the King’s amia- 
bility to Benedetti at the station, with the reflection that] amiability to 
the person of an ambassador, whose sovereign one has abused, is simply 
adding insult to injury” (p. 389). "That same evening the unofficial 
Nor^ G&rman GazeUe published in huge letters a short notice to the effect 
that Benedetti had lost sight of the rules of diplomatic relations to the point 
of not refraining from disturbing the King at his water-cure, of questioning 
him on the promenade, and of extorting explanations from him.” 
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OTJR BEPIiY TO BISMAKCk’s SLAP IN THE FACE: THE 
DECLAEATION OF JULY 15 

On Friday, July 15, at nine in the morning, the Coun- 
cil met at Saint-Cloud.^ The Empress was present, as 
were all the ministers, perfectly free to decide and vote 
as they chose, no irrevocable public act having been 
done. Even those among them who, in the conversa- 
tion of the previous evening, had believed war to be 
inevitable, might, after a night’s reflection, express 
different views, and, rejecting the declaration which we 
had prepared, revert either to the proposed appeal to 
Europe, or to any other solution. 

Gramont read the draft that we had prepared in con- 
cert. I had looked to it that the grounds of our deci- 
sion dbould be stated in such wise that no one could 
misunderstand them, and that it should be beyond ques- 
tion that we had obstinately refused, at the last moment 
as at the outset, to extend the discussion beyond the 
Hohenzollem candidacy; that we invoked neither the 
Treaty of Prague nor the breach of faith in respect to 
Luxembourg, nor the constant double-dealing, nor the 

* Pji a note on p. of voL sdv, M. Ollivia- quotes tte Journal Officiel 
to prove tliat tiie coimdl of the loth was held at &int-Cloud and not at 
the Tjnlm^ “as mme persons, relying upon the accuracy of th^r memories, 
per^ in as^rting/" He evidently ref^s to M. Plichon, who made that 
mistaken a«erticm confiAnHy in the corre^ondmce alluded to above 
p. S25 n. See voL xiv, p. 6C^.] 
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incessant provocation, nor the impatience to have done 
with it all and to escape from an enervating and intoler- 
able tension, nor the necessity of wiping out the memory 
of Sadowa; and that, even in the Hohenzollern affair, 
everything was not equally a subject of complaint : that 
we alleged, as the decisive reason for our action, neither 
the refusal to guarantee the future by a simple promise, 
nor the refusal to give official form to a private approval, 
nor even the refusal to receive and listen to our am- 
bassador. We were outraged by that refusal of an au- 
dience solely because it had become a palpable insult 
by virtue of the promulgation of the telegram placarded 
in the streets and transmitted to the legations and 
newspapers. In other words our declaration was simply 
a reply to the blow inflicted by the Ems despatch — a 
reply which Germany herself seemed to advise by await- 
ing it as inevitable. 

At the words with which it concluded the Emperor 
clapped his hands. Chevandier took the floor and j^aid : 

Having been to this day one of those who have ex- 
pressed themselves most forcibly in favor of peace, I 
ask to be allowed to give my opinion first. When any 
one strikes me, without stopping to consider whether I 
am more or less able to fight, I return the blow. I vote 
for war.’^ 

When Segris^s turn came, he turned to Le Boeuf and 
said in a voice trembling with emotion : ‘‘Marshal, you 
see my distress ; I do not ask you if we are ready, but 
if we have a fair chance to win.’’ 

The marshal replied that we were ready, and that we 
should never be in a better position to settle our quarrel 
with Prussia ; that we could be perfectly confident. 

No one raised any objections or maintained the possi- 
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bility of peace. Later, certain writers of the Right ^ 
asserted that the Emperor opened the discussion by 
saying that, being a constitutional sovereign, he did 
not wish to influence in any way the decisions of his 
Cabinet ; that he would even abstain from voting, and 
that war was decided on by the votes of a majority only. 
The Emperor did not make that ridiculous remark, and 
war was voted unanimously, his vote included. The 
Empress alone expressed no opinion and did not vote. 

At that last moment of the crisis the Emperor was in 
the same position that he had occupied from the begin- 
ning : sighing for the glories of war as soon as peace 
was in the ascendant, and rushing back toward peace 
in dismay when war seemed necessary. While we were 
on our way to the Corps Legislatif he received Vitzthum, 
the Austrian minister at Brussels, and asked him to pre- 
vail upon his sovereign to take the initiative in calling a 
congress, so that war might be avoided.^ 

Although the Constitution of 1870, like all monarchi- 
cal constitutions, had reserved to the Emperor alone the 
right to declare war, I had promised, in the name of the 
Cabinet, that if at any time we should consider war 
inevitable, we would not engage in it until we had asked 
and obtained the consent of the Chambers ; thereupon 
there would be a discussion, and if they did not share our 
opinion, it would not be diflScult for them to enforce 
their own by txmiing us out. True to our promise, we 

^ DLdiautcoTirt (voL i, p. S19) is the only writer who makes the statement, 
so far as I have discovered, and his confimon of the various councils is appar- 
ent from the fact that he makes Segris and Plichon absent from this one of 
the 15th, at whidi it is certain that all of the ministers were preseat. See 
p. 32£.l 

® [Von Sybel (English trans.), voL vii, pp. 423, 424 ; based upon information 
derived from unpublished mmoirs.] 
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did not propose to commit any act of war — beyond 
recalling the reserves, a measure easily countermanded 
— until the Chambers had discussed and approved our 
policy. We accompanied our declaration with a request 
for a credit of fifty million francs, — a quite inadequate 
sum, but in granting or refusing it the Corps Legislatif 
and the Senate could express their will by a formal vote, 
the testimony of which would endure, better than by 
fleeting expressions of approval or dissent. Hitherto war 
had been an act of the sovereign’s personal power We 
proposed that it should be this time the free act of the 
representatives of the Nation. 

In addition to the request for fifty millions we offered 
the draft of a law authorizing voluntary enlistments 
limited to the duration of the war. In this way the 
young men who loved the battlefield and hated the 
barracks would not be discouraged in their patriotic 
impulses by the fear of remaining under the flag two 
years after the peace. A second proposed law called into 
active service all the garde mobile. The marshal, in 
order to keep down the expenses and to avoid compli- 
cating his preparations, had confined the summons to 
the garde mobile of the departments directly threatened. 
Plichon insisted that it shoiJd extend to all of the 
garde in all the departments, and the Council agreed 
with him. 

1 Even tinder Lotiis-Pliilippe, Lamartine complained tibat sucii was tlie 
fact. Apropos of the complications of 1840 [concerning the affairs of Mehemet 
Ali], he wrote: “You, a free nation, a democratic nation, the nation of *89 
and 18S0 — you have sunk so low that you open your newspaper anxiously 
every morning, to find out whether it has or has not suited seven men, 
closeted in their office at Paris, to set war loose upon the world. And you 
still call yourself, in face of sudk a scandal, a representative nation ! ” Fraim 
ParUmentaire, voL ii. [Note of M. OUivier, in vol. tiv, p. $95.] 
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Before entering the Chamber I stopped at Gramont’s 
quarters at the Foreign Oflfice. There I found Benedetti, 
who had arrived that morning. We questioned him 
minutely ; he told us nothing new as to what had taken 
place at Ems, and confirmed, without adding to them, 
the circumstantial details of his despatches and reports. 
As to what had taken place at Berlin, as to Bismarck’s 
plotting, he knew absolutely nothing. So that it would 
have served no useful purpose to defer action in order 
to hear him in Council.^ Indeed, he was much more 
disturbed than by the prospect of war, by an article in 
the Conditutionnel by Leonce Dupont (Renal), already 
several days old, which blamed him for not having 
warned his government of the Hohenzollern candidacy. 

^ [Delord, on what authority I cannot guess, says that Benedetti was 
before the Council that forenoon, where “he completed the report of his 
negotiations by the story of his interview with Eulenbourg, regarding the 
fresh attempt that he proposed to make to reach the King. He concluded 
by of the King’s refusal to add anything to what he had said on the 

13th, his departure for Coblentz, the amiable greeting which he (Benedetti) 
had received at the station, and, finally, the declaration of William I that, if 
further discussions idiould become nec^sary, they would be (tarried on by 
his government. As there had been no other words exchanged between the 
KrTig- of Prussia and himself, M. Benedetti’s surprise was great on leanung 
that he had been insulted, and Prance with him, in the few minutes passed 
in the station at Ems. No one was in a better position then he to point 
out to the Cabinet its error and the risk it was running; but the Empress 
wanted war, the Emperor submitted to the Empress’s wish, and — M. Bene- 
detti held his peace. This was, perhaps, his way of avenging himself for the 
desertion of the ministry, which had delivered him over to the sarcasm of 
its own newspapers, when it would have been so easy to exculpate him.” De- 
lord, voL vi, p. 178. — Welschinger, an equally bitter and uncompromising 
opponent and critic of the government, condemns the failure of Gramont and 
Olivier to summon Bmiedetti before the Co uncil, where his testimony would 
have been tingularly useful (vol. i, p. 160). “Certain ministers . . . did 
not want war, and hiring what Benedetti had to say would have suggested 
pertinent qu^rtions, called forth illuminating reples, dissipated obscurities, 
and perhaps kd to a diff^mt decision.” Ibid., p. 173.] 
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In the midst of the negotiations at Ems, he had employed 
half of a telegram in asking us say in a few words 
that he had several times called attention to the steps 
that were being taken with that candidacy in view/’ ^ 
We were unable to gratify him, for if he had warned us 
in 1869, he had suspected nothing in 1870, at the deci- 
sive moment, and had not even been put on the alert 
by the presence of the HohenzoUern family at Berlin in 
March. Having no regard for the thoughts by which 
my mind was besieged, he recurred to his theme with 
wearisome importunity, and I had to give over my reflec- 
tions on the coming struggle, as I walked to the Chamber 
with him, in order to try to make him understand that, 
as I paid no heed to attacks directed against myself, — 
and surely his friends were not sparing of them, — he 
could not justly demand that I should give my atten- 
tion to refuting those of which he was the object, whether 
they were just or unjust. 

The Chamber was full ; the tribunes were crowded ; 
all the ambassadors were present. Amid an impres- 
sive silence, I read our Declaration : — 

^ From Ems, dated July 10, 11.30 p.m. [See Benedetti, p. 345. In 
connection with this despatch, Gramont says (p. 382 n.) : “Count Bene- 
detti’s demand was just; but to defend him at that moment against the 
papers that were attacking him, we should have had to disclose all the 
pourparlers of 1869, and such disclosure would inevitably have inJBamed 
considerably the excitement of men’s minds by proving that . - . the 
Prussian government knew to what point it would offend French opinion 
and French interests by recurring to the HohenzoUern ciandidacy. llie 
government considered therefore that it was in duty bound to keep silent, 
and supposed that Comte Benedetti would consent to sacmfice his self-esteem 
a little longer, justly wounded as it was by the undeserved attacks of certain 
journals. Baron Mercier had volimtarUy responded to that thought, and 
had asked us, of his own motion, not to think of justifying him imtil the 
proper time.” 
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“The manner in which you received our declaration of 
July 6 having given us the assurance that you approve 
our policy and that we could prevail with your support, 
we at once entered into negotiations with the foreign 
powers, to obtain their good offices with Prussia, to the 
end that she might acknowledge the justice of our 
complaints. In these negotiations we asked nothing of 
Spain, as we do not wish to arouse her susceptibility or 
to offend her independence. We did not approach the 
Hohenzollern princes, whom we considered as protected 
by the King ; we also declined to introduce any acri- 
mony in our discussion, or to extend it beyond the single 
object to which we ourselves limited it. 

“Most of the foreign powers answered our appeal 
with ardor, and, with more or less warmth, they ad- 
mitted the justice of our demand. The Prussian 
Minis ter of Foreign Affairs met us with a plea of not 
guilty, claiming that he knew nothing of the affair, and 
that the Berlin Cabinet had always been a stranger to 
it. {Murmurs on various benches.] We were obliged 
therefore to address ourselves to the King in person, 
and we ordered our Ambassador to go to Ems, where 
His Majesty then was. 

“While admitting that he had authorized the Prince 
of Hohenzollern to accept the candidacy that had been 
proffered to him, the King of Prussia maintained that 
he had had nothing to do with the negotiations between 
the Spanish government and the Prince of HohenzoUem ; 
that he had intervened only as head of the family, in no 
wise as sovereign, and that he had neither convoked nor 
consulted his Coimcil of Ministers thereon. His Maj- 
esty admitted, however, that he had informed Count 
Bismarck of these different incidents. 
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‘‘We could not regard this reply as satisfactory. We 
could not admit the subtle distinction between the sov- 
ereign and the head of the family, and we insisted that 
the King should advise and at need compel Prince 
Leopold to abandon his candidacy. 

“While we were engaged in discussion with Prussia, 
news of the Prince’s withdrawal reached us from a 
quarter from which we were not expecting it; it was 
handed to us on July 12 by the Spanish Ambassador. 
The King having determined to remain a stranger to it, 
we demanded that he associate himself with it, and that 
he declare that if, in one of those fluctuations of purpose 
which are always possible in a country just emerging 
from a revolution, the crown should be again offered 
by Spain to Prince Leopold, he would not authorize 
him to accept it, so that the discussion might be con- 
sidered to be definitively closed. 

“Our demand was a moderate one; the terms in 
which we expressed it were not less so. ‘Say to the 
King,’ we wrote to M. Benedetti on July 12, at mid- 
night, ‘that we have no secret motive, that we do not 
seek a pretext for war, and that we ask only to reach an 
honorable solution of a diflEiculty that we did not create.’ 

“The King consented to approve the withdrawal of 
Prince' Leopold, but he refused to declare that he would 
not authorize the renewal of his candidacy hereafter. 

“‘I asked the King,’ M. Benedetti wrote to us on 
July 13 at midnight, ‘to consent to allow me to in- 
form you, in his name, that if the Prince ofHohen- 
zollern should revert to his project. His Majesty would 
interpose his authority, and would forbid him. The 
King absolutely refused to authorize me to transmit 
to you such a declaration. I persisted, but without sue- 
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cess in modifying His Majesty’s position. The King 
put an end to our interview by saying that he neither 
could nor would make such an agreement, and that he 
must, in respect to that as to all other contingencies, 
reserve to himself liberty to consult the circumstances.’ 

"'Although this refusal seemed regrettable to us, our 
wish to conserve the blessings of peace for Europe was 
so great that we did not break off negotiations, but, 
despite our just impatience, fearing that discussion 
would carry us too far, we asked your permission to post- 
pone our explanations. So that our surprise was pro- 
found when we learned, yesterday, that the King of 
Prussia had informed our Ambassador, through an aide- 
de-camp, that he would not receive him again, and that, 
in order to give to that refusal an unequivocal character, 
his government had communicated it to all the cabinets 
of Europe. [Murmurs.] We learned at the same time 
that Baron Werther had been ordered to take a leave 
of absence, and that armaments were under way in 
Prussia.^ 

"Under these circumstances, to make finther at- 
tempts at conciliation would have been a disregard of 
dignity and an imprudence. We have omitted nothing 
to avoid war; we propose to prepare to carry on the 
war that is offered us, leaving to each nation that share 
of the respon^bility which belongs to it.” ^ 

^ We did not say that Werther had beai recalled, and therein we were 
inaccnrate. [Nor was the statement true that armaments were xmder way in 
Prussia.] Le Boeuf had been misinformed; the armaments did not begin 
until the 16 th. [Notes of M. OUivier in vol. xiv, p. 400 . See on the last 
point, Gramont, pp. 262 - 264 .] 

^flhe conduding sentmce is omitted: “Yesterday we called in our 
reserve and, with your concurrence, we propc^e immediatdy to fe^e the 
nece^ary measures to s^eguard the interests, the safety, and the honor of 
France.” — Hiemne dcdaration was read in the Senate by M. de Gramont.] 
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The final sentences were drowned by bravos, renewed 
plaudits, and shouts of “Vive la France ! Vive I’Em- 
pereur !” Then there were loud cries of “Vote ! 
vote !” We proceeded at once to vote. A very great 
majority of the deputies were so excited that when the 
“noes” were called for, a few members of the Left hav- 
ing risen, the others turned upon them, pointed at them, 
and cried : “Oh, stand up ! stand up ! There are only 
sixteen of them I They’re Prussians !” 

Urgency being voted, Thiers spoke from his place.^ 
After rambling endlessly on personal matters, he said 
in substance ; — 

“Is it or is it not true that, on the main issue, that is 
to say, on the candidacy of the Prince of HohenzoUem, 
your demand was listened to, and that it was complied 
with ? Is it true that you are going to war on a ques- 
tion of sensitiveness, — most honorable, I agree, — but 
that you are going to war on a question of sensitive- 
ness ? {Murmurs.] Well, gentlemen, do you want 
people to say, do you want all Europe to say that, the 
main point being granted, you have resolved, for a mere 
question of form, to shed torrents of blood? {Noisy 
remonstrances.] As for me, let me tell you in two words, 
to explain both my actions and my language, let me tell 
you that I look upon this war as supremely imprudent. 

^ [“He had no sooner risen than from the there came a gjmt ac- 
plosion of murmurs. It was the protest of all those who> far &om holding 
ministers in check, considered them too drcumispect. In this lea^e IhCTe 
were acting together the most diverse opinions : the credulotis ignorance of 
belated Chauvinists, the hoodwinked good faith of mcere patriots, the ambi- 
tious violence of absolutists in quest of change. Ihe rest followed from 
weakness, from that confused exdtement which is sometimes bom of fear, 
and likevrise from a conviction that the best way to pay thdr court was to 
ladk sang-froid.” La Gorce, voL vi, p, 301. Thiers had voted among the 
sixteen against urgency.} 
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This declaration offends you, but I surely am entitled 
to have an opinion on such a question. I love my coun- 
try ; I was more grievously affected than any one else 
by the events of 1866, and more earnestly than any one 
else I desire reparation for them ; but in my deep-rooted 
conviction, and, if I may venture to say so, in my expe- 
rience, the occasion is ill-chosen.’’ ^ 

Each of the orator’s assertions offended the over- 
excited feelings of the assembly to such a degree that 
they were greeted with incessant contradictions and 
impatient mutterings. However, the number of those 
who demanded silence was much greater than that of 
the interrupters. Among the latter, his friends of 
the Left were almost as numerous as his opponents 
of the Right. In the interruptions there was no in- 
sult, no personal abuse. The only offensive exclama- 
tions were Fire’s; now, it was a notorious fact 
that that brilliant man was in a state of excite- 
ment bordering on madness. On the other hand, 

^ [Thiers’s speech is reported at much greato length, with much detail of 
interruptions, etc., in V Empire LibSraly vol. xiv, pp. 401-409. See also 
La Gorce, vol. vi pp. 301-S03 ; Sorel, vol. i, pp. 182, 183 ; Gramont, pp. 241- 
MB; Ldhautcourt, vol. i, pp. 323, 324; Von Sybel, English trans., vol. vii, 
pp. 417, 418; Favre, vol. i, pp. 13-25. — “As the uproar drowned his voice, 
M. Thiers recalled those days of 1866 when the Chamber, having listened to 
him once, had, at the most critical moment, refused to hear hiTn again. 

* To-day,’ he added, ‘I have decided to listen to your murmurs, and, if neces- 
sary, to defy them.’ The uproar redoubled, and through the hall rang the 
voices of incoherent or frantic interrupters, whom no warning could put down. 
Such were the Marquis de Fire, M. Dugue de la Fanconnerie, and others 
evOT more obscure, but eager to pass into history by inscribing their names in 
the stmographic r^rt of that imperishable session. Ihe Ldft, too, by 
its applause, hdghtened the tumult; those who would have hesitated to 
interrupt M. Ihiers, rq>udiated Jules Favre and his friends. At last, at the 
cost of a long sfru^e against passion, the orator succeeded in approadhipg 
the subject of the <M>ate. ‘ Is it or is it not true,’ ” etc. La Gorce, vi, 302.] 
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all the interruptions from the Left hostile to the minis- 
try were of an insulting character, which was not 
to be found, Fire aside, in any of those addressed to 
Thiers. So that he had not to make any notable 
display of heroism in order to gain a hearing.^ 

If any one man in France can be accused of having 
brought on the war, that man is Thiers. By his 
persistence in talking about the degradation of 
France, in representing Sadowa as a national 
calamity, he had created that uneasy, sensitive, jeal- 
ous, excitable frame of mind which was fatally cer- 
tain to end in war.^ I had predicted the consequences 
of his irritating language as early as 1867. “You 
acclaim peace at every opportunity, you declare for 
it at every opportunity, and in reality you vote every 
day for war. It is necessary that this Chamber, 
that this nation, not only resign themselves to what 
is actually done, but accept it without r^ervation 
and face man-fashion the necessity of a war that is in- 
evitable sooner or later, a serious war, a terrible war, 
with Germany.” 

To be sure, while lamenting over our degradation, 
Thiers always concluded with counsels of peace. He 

1 [At tMs point in vol. xiv, pp. 410-412, M. OUivier dtes sevmil cases 
both before and after 1870 in which M. Thiers’s action seems inccnisistent 
with the stand taken by him in the debate of July 15. ‘‘ How different would 
his speech have been on that day, if the Emperor had recdved him at Saint- 
Cloud on the 10th!” See su'pra, pp. 153-155.] 

® Hardly had the reading of the Ckbinet programme hem conduded, 
when, first and foremost of them aJl, the veteran Thiers took up the battle, 
in seeming contradiction to his entire past, and to the utter surprise of his 
hearers ; for, in truth, it had been he who more than any one dse in France 
had spread the doctrine that the growing strength of Prussia was a smious 
menace to the vital interests of France and that Napoleon ou^t long ago 
to have interposed.” Von Sybd, English trans., vol. p. 147.] 
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resembled a joker who should call out to a coachman 
having a struggle with spirited horses : "‘Hold them in ; 
if they get away, they’ll break your neck ! ” and who 
should at the same moment put briers under their tails.^ 

I might have recalled that fact, I might have taken 
advantage of the agitation of the Assembly, which, 
with a word of incitement, I could have led on to the 
most ill-considered measures. On the contrary, I 
protested against the demonstrations which I had 
been unable to prevent. I began my reply by say- 
ing: “The more unanimous and vehement the cur- 
rent of public opinion is, the more greatness of soul 
there is in confronting it, when one deems it mis- 
taken, and in trying to check it by saying what one 
believes to be the truth.” 

An almost universal assent accentuated this trib- 
ute to freedom of contradiction. I continued : — 

“And so, after listening respectfully to the honor- 
able M. Thiers, I should, according to my custom, 
refrain from taking the floor to reply to him, were 
it not that there are assertions in his speech which I 
cannot accept,” 

Every one will agree that that is not the language 
of a minister who incites his majority to intolerance. 
I did not depart for one instant from that attitude, 
and I maintained the greater restraint the more ear- 
nestly I was urged to lay it aside. While he was 

^ ‘‘‘Point out,^ the Emperor wrote to me from WUhelmshohe [where he 
was residing as a prisoner of war after Sedan], ‘that it is Thiers and Favre 
who, ever sinee 1866, have so often repeated in every tone that France’s 
prestige was impaired by Prussia’s success, and that we must have revenge, 
that the jSrst thing that happened was mough to make public opinion 
explode. They had piled up the inflammable matter and only a spark was 
needed to start a conflagration.*” UEmjdre LtbSral, voL xiv, p. 413. 
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speaking I had done my utmost to pacify the Assembly 
and obtain order; having nothing to conceal, I had 
the most sincere desire to start an exhaustive debate 
and to let the light in upon the smallest details of the 
negotiations; and I felt that those who made par- 
ticipation in the debate difficult for Thiers virtually 
defeated my purpose. 

too,” I continued, ‘^have a realizing sense 
of our duty; we too know that this is a momentous 
day, and that every man of those who have contrib- 
uted to the decision about to be adopted assumes a 
grave responsibility before his country and before 
history. We too, during our six hours of delibera- 
tion yesterday, had constantly in our thoughts all 
the bitterness and pain of giving the signal, in this 
enlightened age of ours, for a bloody conflict between 
two great civilized states. We too declare them to 
be culpable who, yielding to factional passions or unre- 
flecting impulses, engage their coimtries in such adven- 
tures. We too believe that useless wars are criminal 
wars, and if, vyith gri^-stricken hearts \Ca7ne dSsoUe]^ 
we resolve upon this war, to which Prussia summons 
us, it is because there never was a more necessary 
one.” [Numercms lively tokens of approval.] 

Thereupon I detailed the stages of the negotiations, 
and I gave prominence to the fact that in the; very 
midst of our pourparlers we had learned that through- 
out Europe the Prussian representatives were announc- 
ing and causing to be announced in the newspapers 
that the Ring of Prussia had sent an aide-de-camp to 
pur Ambassador, to inform him that he refused to re- 
ceive him. [Bravos and applause from the Centre and 
Right. Interruptions from the L^t] 
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‘‘The honorable M. Thiers has dubbed this senti- 
ment sensitiveness. I do not recognize in that terin 
the customary accuracy of his language. Sensitive- 
ness is not the fitting word, but honor, and in France 
the safeguarding of the national honor is the highest 
of interests. {Warm approval from Centre and Right,] 
We have not considered whether this is an opportune 
or inopportune moment to attack Prussia; we have 
no purpose to attack either Germany or Prussia; we 
found ourselves confronted by an insult to which we 
could not submit, by a threat which, if we had allowed 
it to be carried out, would have reduced us to the 
lowest order of states.” [“ Very good ! ”] ^ 

^ [In this volume M. OUivier’s speech is largely abbreviated and the order 
of sentences changed from the form in which it is given in U Empire LibSral, 
pp. 413 - 421 , 425 - 432 , with the interruptions and interpolations, notably of 
MM. Favre and Gambetta. 

“Such words demanded a reply. Among all the members of the cabinet, 
M. Ollivier alone would be a worthy champion. He went up into the tribune. 
If the momentousness of the occasion had left any room for surprise, it 
would have been a suflBicient cause thereof to see in what positions destiny 
had placed the two adversaria. M. Thiers had constantly deplored Sadowa, 
had never stopped denouncing Prussia, and he was the one who was doing 
his utmc®t to smooth over the controversy. M. Ollivier had taken for his 
hobby the cause of nationalities, had preached union with Germany, at least, 
if not with Prussia, and behold, he was standing forth as the herald of war. 
BOs speech, eloquent as always, bore witness to the singularity of his posi- 
tion. He began by asserting his love of peace, and, speaking in that vein, 
he voiced the oldest, the most sincere thoughts of Ms soul. With infectious 
^notion, he described his long hesitation, that of his colleagues, and the 
dght-hours’ deliberation of the preceding night. He recalled — and nothing 
is more undeniable — the persevering efforts he had put forth as a deputy 
to bani^ the misunderstandings between two great civilized nations. 
What he had tried as a rimple representative, he had followed up as minister, 
and had exited himself to rearouse no disputed qu^ons, but to establish 
relations of confidence between Paris and Berlin. At this point in his 
discourse M. OIHvier turned a ^laip comer and showed Mmself an entirely 
different man, albeit no 1^ sincere, who appropriate to himself, clothing 
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My demonstration concluded, I fell into one of 
those oratorical abstractions with which public speakers 
are familiar. I forgot Thiers and the Assembly, 
the time, and the place; I imagined myself face to 
face with the brave hearts who were soon to fall on 
the battlefield, face to face with the fatherland and 
with posterity; I felt rising to my lips a cry of ad- 
juration to those heroes of duty, to our beloved France, 
to the impartial future, and, on the threshold of the 
tragic decision, I could not restrain one last supreme 
assertion of my integrity of conscience. I deemed 
myself boimd to bear that witness to my colleagues 
and myself, and, seeking strong words with which to 
express the violent emotion that agitated me, I re- 
membered the scriptural maledictions upon the impious 
heavily burdened hearts.^ I paraphrased them and said : 
“Yes, with this day there begins, for the ministers 
my colleagues, and for myself, an immense responsi- 
bility. We accept it with light hearts !” 

Was there the slightest possible uncertainty as to 
my meaning when I had said a few moments earlier 
that my heart was grief-stricken ? Nevertheless, before 

% 

them in his own eloquence, the arguments of M. de Gramont. . . . 
Strangely enough, throughout the negotiations, no guiding influence had 
been apparent; there had been no president of Uie CouncO, gatherii^ up 
all the threads and holding them tight in his hands. When everything was 
consummated, lo ! the Keeper of the Seals stood forth as the real head of the 
Cabinet and assumed responsibility for a crisis that he had not guided, and 
for acts whidi had been in part concealed from him. Was tMs courage or 
generosity? Was it the mobility of a mind no Im impressionable than 
brilliant ? despair of restraining public opinion ? conviction that war was 
inevitable? or eagerness not to complicate such terrible problems by a 
ministerial crisis ?” La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. SOS, 304.] 

^ Psalms, iv, 3 ; St. Luke, mv, S^, [Note of M. OUivier, voL xiv, 
p. 4^2.] 
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I could finish my sentence and add tlie words which 
would have made any quibble impossible, I was re- 
called to the melancholy surroundings, above which 
I had risen, by a malicious snarl: "'Say saddened hearts! 
Your heart is light, yet the blood of the nations is 
about to flow 

I resumed with an indignant emotion which carried 
the Assembly with me: “Yes, with light hearts; 
and do not quibble over that phrase, nor believe that 
I mean to say, with joy. I have told you myself 
of my distress at being forced into war: I mean, 
with a heart that is not made heavy hy remorse^ loith a 
confident heart, because the war that we shall wage we 
are forced into, because we have done all that it was 
humanly and honorably possible to do to avoid it, 
and, lastly, because our cause is just and is entrusted 
to the French army!’" [Numerous lively marks of 
approval. Renewed applause,] 

How often have my enemies pursued me, before 
the ignorant mob of high and low alike, with that 
phrase, ‘‘ light hearts ” ! It has become a stereotyped 
formula when any one wishes to attack me. Even if 
it were true that at that moment, worn out by mental 
anguish, fatigue, and insomnia, obliged to reply un- 
assisted to powerful orators, having had no leisure to 
reflect for a moment on the ordering and word- 
ing of my speech, I had allowed an improper ex- 
pression to ^cape me, the explanation which I in- 
stantly gave forbade any honest misunderstanding 
of the meaning of my words, and no one had the right, 
without ceasing to be a man of honor, to extort there- 
from a revolting avowal of hardness of heart or of 
indifference. At the worst, judges of oratorical talent 
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might have criticised therein a fault of the orator 
or the man of letters. But my expression was as 
irreproachable as the sentiment which it described, 
and its literary correction is no more open to ques- 
tion than its moral rectitude. I stand by it.^ 

The speech in which Thiers replied to me was a 
hodge-podge of truths and errors.^ He blamed us for 

^ [The foolish pertinacity with which this unfortunate phrase has been 
and is to this day (see Welschinger, voL i, p, 174), harped upon by critics 
of the ministry would seem to suggest a consciousness of the weakness of 
their case, as against M. Ollivier at least. By charging, directly or by in- 
nuendo, that he used the phrase in any other sense than that in which he 
claims to have used it, — which is surely the sense which it naturally bears, 
taking the surrounding circumstances into account, — they contradict their 
own previous admissions of the sincerity of his desire for peace and of his 
grief at the outcome. Welschinger, vhi sup., discusses it with absurd gravity. 
Even Sir Spencer Walpole says that M. Ollivier “will live in history as the 
Minister who accepted with a light heart the responsibility of the policy which 
produced the greatest tragedy of the nineteenth century.’" History of 
Twenty-Five Years, vol. ii, p. 479. La Gorce, almost alone, treats the subject 
as it should be treated. “The phrase stuck,” he says, “and, being removed 
from the explanation which accompanied it, was repeated later with more 
puerile malice than justice” (vol. vi, pp. 304, 305). And see Lehautcourt, 
vol. i, p. 326. 

M. Ollivier has thought it worth while to place in the Appendix to vol. xiv, 
pp. 620-622, two pages of citations, in which the word Ug&r is used in the 
sense in which he claims to have used it, beginning with Littre’s definition : 
“That which does not depress by a moral weight.” His examples cover all 
literature, ancient and modem, and call forth a sneering allusion from M. 
Welschinger. The labor of collecting them seems to me to have been super- 
erogatory. “Even if I had not used that phrase,” says the author, ^‘they 
would have invented another and persecuted me with it just the same.”] 

* [Thiers’s second speech is reported at length by M. OUivi^, in vol. xiv, 
pp. 433-442. — “Never did citizen honor himself more and better deserve 
the gratitude of his country than did M. Thiers on that day,” exclaims 
Delord (vol. vi, p. 189), “when after proving the Empire to have been the 
dupe and accomplice of Sadowa, he strove vainly to preserve Prance from 
the fate that awaited her.” M. Jules Pavre (vol. i, ppl 14, 85) is fairly 
dithyrambic in his laudation of M- Thicas, that “dear former colleague,’* 
in whom he was to find such ^cient support of the “Government of Na- 
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not giving Europe time to intervene. European 
mediation had been attempted July 14 by England, 
and surlily rejected by Prussia.^ One seeks media- 
tion in disputes concerning material questions, one 
takes counsel only of one’s self when honor is at 
stake. What patriot ever taught us that a nation 
should adjust its susceptibility according to the ad- 
vice of strangers ? Surely not de Tocqueville. 
“One has no right,” he says, “to express an 
opinion as to what accords with national interest and 
honor except when speaking of one’s own country.” ^ 
If, as Thiers said, ministers had cherished the wish 
to obtain reparation for Sadowa, it would have been 
proper to discuss the question whether they had chosen 
th^ opportunity well or ill. But not one of them 
dreamed of reparation for Sadowa, which they consid- 
ered irreparable; they had no thought save for pro- 
tecting the national honor, and such emergencies one 
deals with as they come — one does not select them. 


tional Defence,” althougli te (Thiers) claimed not to approve of the methods 
by which it rc^ to power. Lehautcourt, while admitting that he displayed 
rare moral courage “by defying unpopularity in order to say aloud what he 
bdieved to be the truth, — a rare thing among us,” — thinks that his declara- 
tions and thc^ of his colleagues of the Left, Gambetta and the rest, “ came 
too late, and since war was inevitable, it was better to accept it with the 
sobriety and resolution which it requires. Protests like those of Thiers and 
Gambetta, uttered in public session, could not but impair our energy and 
even blaze out a path to internal discord.” And he quotes from the Ofinion 
National of July 16, these words: “The Left — I must say it, much as I 
regret to do so — tbe Left, yesterday, forgot itself. It gave its grudges and 
its apprehenrions precedence over the sentimait of nationality, over the 
prudence which was enjoined upon it by the duty of not deadening the 
French impetus. ... As for M. Thiers, it would have been better for his 
memory, if Lis career had ended before the dose of that day.”] 

^ [See mpray p. 318 n. (on p. 319) .] 

® Tocqueville to H^iry Reeve, May, 1853. 
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On the other hand, that speech contained two in- 
dictments which history will ratify: that of the at- 
tempt of Prussia, in the face of the least disputed 
principles and of immemorial tradition, to seat a Ger* 
man prince on the throne of Spain; and that of the 
demand of guaranties, which was defensible as a mat- 
ter of pure logic, but unjustifiable under the actual 
circumstances. Thiers’s whole argument on that sub- 
ject was irrefutable : he was right in calling the demand 
of guaranties a mistake; although the mistake was 
not made by the Cabinet, I could not shift the re- 
sponsibility from our shoulders, because, as we did not 
resign, we associated ourselves with it. 

But Thiers became an unfair partisan once more, 
— and here history will not follow him, — when he 
declared the war to be a necessary result of the demand 
of guaranties. That demand was not submitted to the 
Eang until July 13, at nine o’clock ; it was not known to 
Bismarck until some time that day; consequently it 
was not that which induced the Chancellor to form a 
bellicose resolution which he had imperiously com- 
municated to the TCiu g on the evening of the 12th. 

Unquestionably the demand of guaranties did furnish 
Bismarck with facilities for putting an affront upon us, 
which he would have had diflficulty in findiog elsewhere if 
we had not proffered them to him by reopening a nego- 
tiation already happily closed. Nevertheless, the de- 
mand of guaranties did not necessarily lead to war. In 
its modified form it was not of the sort that must per- 
force be answered by an insult ; if Bismarck had rejected 
it in accordance with the ordinary forms of diplomacy, 
courteously, even curtly, the crisis would not have re- 
curred ; we had resolved not to convert it into an ulti- 
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matum. It was rejected with contumely ; it was that 
fact alone which brought on the war. If Thiers had 
been animated by patriotic sentiments, he would, 
after criticising our error, have reproved much more 
vigorously the insolence of Prussia, and would have 
declared it, as we did, intolerable. To be sure, he did 
not dare to justify it ; he admitted that our sensitive- 
ness was honorable, but he said that two nations do not 
rush at each other’s throats ‘^for such absurd reasons.” 

To have been slapped in the face before all Europe 
was an absurdity, a mere matter of form ! Such mon- 
strous ideas are not to be discussed. Gramont re- 
proved them with the haughty accent of a gentleman 
and a man of heart, which electrified the Assembly. 

‘‘After all that you have just heard, this one fact is 
enough — that the Prussian government has informed 
all the Cabinets of Europe that it had refused to receive 
our Ambassador or to continue negotiations with him. 
That is an insult to the Emperor and to France, and if, 
which is impossible, there should be found to be, in my 
country, a Chamber which would submit to it or toler- 
ate it, I would not remain Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for five minutes !” 

Enthusiastic applause drowned those dignified words. 

Buffet and Jules Favre demanded the production of 
the Prussian despatch to foreign courts.^ How could I 

^ pja the course of his speech, M. ODivier had read to the Chamber the 
des^tches from Berne and Munich, without naming the places from which 
they came, or their senders. After Gramont’s brief address,] “Jules 
Favre rose, more livid than ever, his lip more contorted, emphasizing 
more than ever his words, envenomed by his strident snarl of hatred. He 
had advised the Emp»or to make war on Austria, he would have liked a 
war over Poland and one over Denmark, and yet he raved against the only 
war in which France was really interested I . . . The war had no avowable 
motive : the de^atch to formgn governments was fictitious. He demanded 
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produce a despatch sent to third parties and not ad- 
dressed to me ? The very cabinets to which it was sent 
could not have procured it for us, since it had been read 
to them, no copy being left. Bismarck alone could have 
given us the original text, as he did later. At that 
moment we could produce only the despatches from our 
mimsters, who transmitted the message to us according 
to the reports of those to whom it had been officially 
read. And those despatches from our ministers we did 
not refuse to read. 

I was preparing to make this explanation, and to say 
to Buffet : Draw your motion properly ; modify it to a 
request for. despatches sent by the French government or 
received by it, and we will accept it, when an outburst 
of shouts of Don’t answer ! don’t answer !” prevented 
me from uttering a word, and Jules Favre’s motion was 
lost by 159 votes against 84.^ 

that it be laid before the Chamber.” UEmjnre IMral, voL 3 dv, pp. 446, 
447. [After M. Thiers, Jules Favre wait to the tribune; “foresedng and 
concise that day, but too much suspected of hatred not to arouse distrust, 
he/ pressed the government with tds questions. ‘Where is the offidal de- 
spatch?* . . . Among the members of the Corps Le^ktif M. Buffet 
was one of those most heeded. ... He tried in his turn to restrain his 
colleagues and to make the ministers speak. ... He appropriated Jules 
Favre’s motion, and demanded the production of documents.” La Gorce, 
vol. vi, 305. Favre himself wrote kter, notwithstanding the evidence tlwp 
accessible, that the alleged despatch to foreign gov^nments nmm enMed^ and 
that Bismarck’s despatch to the Cabinets of the South contained simply in- 
formation which was of the deepest interest to them, “conveyed in terns whidi 
could not lead to a conflict, since they were an exact r^rodtiction of facts 
at which our Ambassador had taken no offence.” Oomermmeni de la Di^ 
feme NaMonaley v<J. i, p. SW.] 

^ [The names of the 84 are ^ven by Ldhautcourt, voL i, p. 328, n. 1. 
Among them are thc^e cff M. Buffet and Comte Daxu, the two men who had 
resigned from the ministry ; also M. Thtes. Some members of the Left, 
notably M. de K5ratry, refused to go with their collogues.] 

Certain dqputies, even formar ministers of the Empire, have tried to pve 
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The bureaus, upon naming the Commission, instructed 
it to demand all documents ; and we ourselves, as soon 
as the Commission was organized, under the presidency 
of Albufera, and even before they were asked for, car- 
ried them before that body.^ 

I arrived first I explained what the impatience of the 
Chamber had not allowed me to say, and I aimouuced 
that Gramont would produce all the documents in our 
possession : namely, (1) The telegraphic despatches 
between Gramont and Benedetti, from the 7th to the 
13th inclusive; (2) The despatches from Comminges- 
Guitaud, Cadore, and one or two others of our agents, 
notably the one at Dresden, which had reached us since. 
Then I asked leave to withdraw; urgent afltairs to be 
attended to demanded my presence. 

Gramont arrived at this juncture; he produced all 

to the vote of the 84 the significance of a protest against the war. One of 
them, Cochery, did it in 187$. ... A deputy, Haentjens, who had voted 
with him on that occaaon, recalled him to the truth. ... “I am one of 
the 84 who voted with M. Cochery, and do you deny that I know the mean- 
ing of my vote ? I declare that we did not intend to vote against the war ; 
we simply wanted the production of papers which were denied us . . . and 
I thin k now that they were ri^t to refuse to produce them.” [Note of 
M. Ollivier in vol. xiv, p. 449.] 

^ [The Commisaon con^ted of the following : Due d’ Albufera, Presi- 
dent, MM. de Talhouet, de Keratry, Dreolle, de Lagrange, Pinard, Seneca, 
Chadenet, and Millon.] 

arrived first wUh Le Bcnf:” vol xiv, p. 451. [And M. Ollivier 
(pp. 45^, 453) giv^ a rfeume of the Marshal s statements to the Commisdon, 
including his oft-repeated assurance] “ that we ^ould be ready before the 
Prussians, who^ mobilization would not be so rapid as was supposed j 
and sinc% war was Hkeiy to be forced upon us sooner or later, it was better 
that it should come b^ore the Prusaans had changed their muskets and 
^cured good and before the oppe^tion had finished demolish- 

ing our army- Having ^ven these explanations, he took TalhouSt into 
a comer, and ®jid to Mm : * We have a few days’ start ; don’t Tnalf A ug 
lose it.’” 
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the documents that I had mentioned. * They were most 
carefully arranged by numbers, that is to say, chrono- 
logically, because that order was fixed by the date 
written at the head of each despatch. He read and 
explained the principal ones. In this way the Com- 
mission was able to verify the accuracy of those that I 
had read, and to assure themselves that they were not 
contradicted by those that I had not read.^ 

Next, Albufera asked if we had any alliances. 

‘'My reason for keeping the Commission waiting,’^ 
Gramont replied, “is that I had the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor and the Italian minister with me at the Foreign 
Office. I hope that the Commission will not interro- 
gate me further.’’ 

Talhouet, against his own remonstrance, was appointed 
reporter. This choice was very significant: Talhouet 
not only enjoyed general esteem, but was known to be a 
prudent man, not fond of compromising himself in haz- 
ardous affairs, and his presence signified that this one 
was safe and could be entered into without danger.^ 

On the reopening of the session of the Chamber, 

^ [Here again M. OUivier has omitted a large part of what he has to say 
in U Empire lAb^al concerning the investigations of the Commission and 
its report, and the debate thereon. The omitted portions will be found on 
pp. 452 ff. ; as they deal largely with a question of some importance whidb 
has been made the subject of much discusaon, but which is not mentioned 
in this volume, I have thought best to consider it by itself in an appoidix. 
See infra. Appendix M : The Commission of July 15 and the Ems Corre- 
spondence, The question whether Comte Benedetti should have been heard 
by the Commission, which apparently did not think of summoning him, is 
argued affirmatively by La Gorce, vol. vi, p. S09 ; Sorel, vol. i, p. 186.] 

^ [“Talhouet was one of the most honorable m^ of a Chamber of wlucdi 
almost all the members were men of honor. He tookfri^t at the task and 
demanded that others be joined with him. M. de X^ratry, a fiery partisan 
of the war, and M. Dr^Ee, who, as he himsdf said, yielded only reluctantly 
to the carrot, were appointed to astist him.” La Gorce, vi, pp. 309, 310.] 
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Dreolle, a member of the Commission, came to my bench 
and said to me, ‘T have drawn the report; you will be 
satisfied with it/’ 

I was surprised at this confidential communication 
from a journalist who was constantly abusing me. 

Talhouet read Dreolle’s report, which unanimously 
recommended assent to the government’s plan. It was 
greeted by bravos and prolonged applause, blended with 
cries of 'Wive I’Empereur !” This report set forth 
the capital fact that the diplomatic papers had been 
prodiLced, 

Gambetta delivered an artificial harangue which, 
while apparently against war, was none the less in favor 
of it. His purpose to differentiate himself from Thiers 
was manifest in every sentence. In fact, he declared 
that "no word should come from his mouth which 
could serve the cause of the foreigner” — "as M. Thiers 
has just done,” understood. Thiers had deemed it quite 
natural that the King of Prussia should be unwilling to 
make any agreement concerning the future ; Gambetta 
understood that "that must have disturbed us,” and 
agreed that "it was our duty to insist upon having satis- 
faction.” Thiers had regarded as exaggerated suscep- 
tibility the emotion that the public refusal to receive 
our Ambassador had aroused in us ; Gambetta was able 
to understand that we found "that conduct irregular 
and offensive.” He was quite willing to have war, but 
a war of revenge for Sadowa, which he had lauded in 
his speech on rue de la Sourdiere; the ministry gave 
insuflSicient rea^ns for its war; it sought "in wretched 
pretexts the decisive reasons for its conduct ; it did not 
appeal to the veritable grievances, but rested the whole 
casus belli on the base performances at Ems, instead of 
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justifying its decisions by the necessity of atoning for a 
policy which he deplored and detested — the policy of 
1866/’ Like the deputies of the Right, he blamed me 
for not making of the war a premeditated revenge for 
that discomfiture. And still, he associated himself with 
the demands of his colleagues, from whom he had not the 
courage to set himself free, and strove to prove that the 
cause which we assigned for our susceptibility was not 
adequate; he would wait until the document upon 
which we wrongfully rested the whole comis belli should 
be communicated directly and in full to the Commission. 
‘‘ You have not given us all the elements of certainty that 
we are entitled to.” ^ 

Albufera, President of the Commission, interrupted 
to say : The Commission has received them all, I so 
state upon my honor, 

Gambetta insisted. 

Albufera interrupted him again. "‘The Commission 
has read the despatch.” 

Gramont added : "T declare that I handed the docu- 
ment to the Commission, and that it was read by them.” 

The members of the Commission confirmed this 
statement : “Yes ! yes !” 

Albufera continued : “We declare that we have read 
it, and if you do not believe us, you must name other 
commissioners.” 

It was impossible not to be convinced and silenced 

^ [As to Gambetta’s speech, see SordL voL i, p. 10S ; La Gorce, voL vi, 
pp. 312, 313; WeMunger, vol. i, p. 186. ‘‘Gambetta’s language was very 
shrewd,” says Sorel: “he attacked M. OUivi^ in his past opinions — the 
indulgent contemplation of the policy of 1866 ; and in his present conduct 
— a declaration of war without sufficient justification. Thertin he con- 
formed to the prindples of that faction of the revolutionary school which 
detired both * revenge for Sadowa,^ and ‘ alxisement of the Empire.^”} 
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by such emphatic statements made by such men. So 
that for the time Gambetta stopped short, and, for- 
getting that he had just been content to call for com- 
munication of the documents to the Commission, he said : 
“If it is true that that despatch is of sufficient impor- 
tance to have caused you to make this decision, you have 
a plain duty, and that is to communicate it not only to 
the members of the Commission and to the Chamber, but 
to France and to Europe ; and it you do not do it, your 
war is simply a veiled pretext, and it will not be a 
national war.” [Numeroiis ‘protests. Demonstrations 
of approval from several benches on the L^t.] 

Talhouet protested; “We have had before us de- 
spatches from foxm or five of our representatives at 
different European courts, which reproduce this docu- 
ment in almost exactly the same words.” [Numerous 
voices': “Very good! very good! ” — “Go on! go on! ” — 
“Vote! vote!”) The Chamber had had enough. It 
would scarcely allow me to say a few indignant words in 
reply, before it proceeded to vote.^ 

While the votes were being counted, I met Gambetta 
in the lobby. 

“How,” I said to him, “can you deny the existence 

^ [The *‘few indignant words” cover several pages of UEmjnre Uh&ral 
(vol. xiv, pp. 466-471), with many interruptions toward the end, when M. 
de TalhouSt made the statement ifirst repeated, not in reply to Gambetta. 

The limits of this volume make it impossible to expand M. OUivier’s 
greatly condensed account of the events of the memorable 15th of July. 
I can do no more than supply a few references which will enable the reader 
who demes to do so to obtain a more connected idea of the course of affairs 
from somewhat different points of view. Besides M. Ollivier’s L* Empire 
LibSrcdt voL xiv, chapter 6, see La Gorce, voL vi, pp. 298-313 ; Gramont, 
chapter 12; Sorel, vol. i, dhapter 5 ; Welschinger, vol, i, chapter 5 ; Lehaut- 
court, vol. i, book 4, diapter 8 ; Delord, vol. vi, pp. 177-200 ; Von Sybel, 
English trans., voL vii, pp. 415-422; Jules Eavre, voL i, pp.l5 ff.] 
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of tLe despatches that I read to you ? I will show them 
to you if you wish.” 

“I don’t deny them,” he said, “but you didn’t read 
everything.” 

“That is true: Gramont showed the Commission 
everything; but I did not read the end of Cadore’s 
despatch, from Munich, to the effect that the TCing of 
Bavaria was informed that Benedetti had disrespect- 
fully accosted the IQng on the promenade.” 

“Very good ! that is the very thing that I sought to 
compel you to read.” 

“I could not do it without making Cadore’s position 
at Munich impossible; the additional light that that 
would have thrown on the discussion was not important 
enough to convince me that I ought to run that risk.” 

Let us determine the significance of that vote, which 
furnished us with a credit of fifty million francs. It was 
not a question of carrying on a war that had b^tm; 
we were in no wise compromised or bound; there had 
been no declaration of war, no irrevocable step had' been 
taken ; not a single army was assembled ; a vote refus- 
ing us the credit we asked would have been suflScient 
to turn the scale in favor of peace. Throughout the de- 
bate this vote was treated as destined to decide the 
question of peace or war. 

“From the decision that you are about to mak^” 
said Thiers, “there may result the death of thousands.” 

“The Cabinet,” said Gambetta, “proposes to you to 
take upon yomrselves the responsibility of a vote, an 
attitude, a parliamentary decision which will allow it to 
engage in war.” And, at the outset of his remarks, 
he said: “Before war is declared.” 

Thus the Chamber had the powCT to prevent us from 
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declaring war. The duty of those who wanted peace 
was to deny us the funds and to turn us out. Under 
the Restoration the members of the . opposition would 
not vote the necessary credit even after the Spanish 
expedition had been undertaken. If the imperial gov- 
ernment, before sending troops to Mexico, had gone to 
the Corps Legislatif to ask for subsidies, would the Five 
have granted them ? To vote the credit was to vote for 
war. And so the deputies who had declared themselves 
resolutely against war did not hesitate, but voted No, 

The votes of those who voted Yes meant, '‘March 
against the enemy ; the Chamber, the mouthpiece of the 
country, is with you.’’ Two hundred and forty-five 
deputies held this view, among whom were Gambetta, 
Jules Simon, Jules Ferry, Ernest Picard, Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire, etc. Only six voted No: Emmanuel 
Arago, Grevy, Desseaux, Esquiros, Glais-Bizoin, Ordi- 
naire. Thiers, more prudent in his acts than in his 
words, abstained, with Cremieux, Girault, and Raspail. 
Jules Favre was absent. 

Even if one should prefer to exclude from the count 
all the official candidates and to regard as representing 
the nation only the fifty or sixty deputies chosen with- 
out the patronage of the administration, the war would 
still have commanded an imposing majority. 

It is not Intimate therefore to represent the War of 
1870 as an arbitrary enterprise of despotism, forced 
upon the nation in its own despite. As the Emperor 
often said afterwards, the responsibility should be 
divided equally between himself, his ministers, and Par- 
liament. “If I had been against the war,” he would 
say, “I should have dismissed my ministers ; if they had 
not deemed it necessary, they would have resigned ; if 
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Parliament had disapproved, it would not have voted 
for it.’’ 1 

Emperor, ministers. Parliament, all made their deci- 
sion with entire liberty and with full knowledge of the 
circumstances, neither of them having been deceived, 
or having deceived the others. The vote of the fifty 
millions settled the question. 

The Chamber proceeded, without discussion, to vote 
a credit of fifteen millions for the navy, the law author- 
izing the limitation of voluntary enlistments to the 
duration of the war, and that calling the whole of the 
national garde mobile into active service. This session, 
which began at one in the afternoon of the 15th, was 
adjourned a few minutes after midnight.^ 

In the Senate the declaration was greeted with cheers 

^ Emile OUivier to Prince Napoleon: — “Saint Tropez, Marcli 18, 
1876. My dear Prince; When I came to you in 1871, I complaii:^ 
vigorously of the Bonapartist polemic which aimed to hold me alone respon- 
sible for our disasters. You transmitted my complaint to the Emparor, 
who replied to you : ‘ In truth the responsibility can not be concentrated 
on E. O.’s head. It must be divided equally between the ministry, the 
Chamber, and myself. If I had not wanted the war, I would have dismissed 
my ministers ; if the opposition had come from them, they would have re- 
signed ; finally, if the Chamber had been forced into the enterprise against 
its wiU, it would have voted against it.’ It may be of very great impor- 
tance to me, in view of certain eventualities, to have a copy of that letto. 
To send it to me could not, in any case, cause you any embarrassment. 
That is why I ask it of your friendship.” 

Prince Napoleon to Emile Ollivier: — “Paris, March 21, 1876. My dear 
OUivier : What you remind me of, as coming from Ihe Emperor, was mid^ 
not wriUm, My memory is perfectly clear on that subject. On my next 
visit to Prangins I will reread and search among my cousin’s letters, but I 
am almost certain that he did not write the sentence that you recaU : he 
repeated it to me smeral tiwiesJ* [Note of M. Olivier in vol. xiv, p, 474.] 

^ [Here M. OUivier devotes three pages (475-478) to a refutation of the 
charge that the Chamber acted with xmdue haste, comparing it with the 
action of the L^slative on August 1792, when it decreed the be ginning 
of the great war of the Kevolution-I 
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and prolonged applause, mingled with shouts of ^Wive 
la France! Vive rEmpereur!” The public galler- 
ies joined in the enthusiasm of the Senate and in- 
tensified it. President Rouher having asked, "‘Does 
any one desire to speak?” shouts of “No ! no ! Vive 
FEmpereur !” arose on all sides. 

Rouher continued : “The Senate, by its enthusiastic 
cheers, has given its full approval to the conduct of the 
government. I propose to the Senate to adjourn as a 
token of our cordial sympathy with the decision of the 
Emperor.” 

Shouts of “Vive FEmpereur broke out afresh, and 
the session was adjourned. On leaving the building 
the senators, popular for the first time, were applauded 
by the crowd. 

The next day the Commission of the Senate met. 
Gramont was summoned before it. He laid before the 
commissioners the despatches that he had exhibited to 
the Corps Legislatif on the preceding day. Rouher’s 
report finally disproved the charge against Gramont of 
having kept from the Commission of the Corps Legis- 
latif the despatches prior to the 12th. It stated that 
the Commission had been supplied v)Uh all the important 
despatches since July 6} 

[See Appendix M. President Roiiher’s report is given in full in 
VEmpire LibSralf voL adv, pp. 479, 480, followed by an account of the 
“demonstration” arranged by him , the Senate going in a body to Saint-Cloud 
to felicitate the Emperor. Rouher made a speech which M. OUivier de- 
scribes as] “the ^>eech which the Right had failed to obtain from me on the 
15th: a counter-declaration opposed to ours; the programme of the wbt~ 
party set up against our programme. . . . Very different was the Emperoris 
reply. No bluster: ‘We are beginning a serious strug^e.* And he dis- 
creetly aligns himself with the ideas of his Cabinet and not with Rouheris,, 
in thanhing the Senate for ‘ the keen enthusiasm wilh which it had received 
the declaration that the Pormgn Minister had been instructed to make.* 
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Our declaration was equivalent to a declaration of 
war. King William so understood it, for as soon as he 
was informed of it, during that same night of the 15th, 
he ordered the mobilization of his army. Neverthe- 
less, most inopportunely, in response to the obstinate 
persistence of Admiral Rigault, with a view of regulariz- 
ing the prizes that we never took, we declared, by a nete 
awkwardly drawn by the Foreign Oflfice and handed to 
Bismarck on July 19, that we considered ourselves to be 
in a state of war.^ 

But tliis attitude was so discreetly assumed and so concealed tiiat tlie public 
did not take it in. It remembered only Rouber’s swaggering and compro- 
mising assertions. . . . Tbe speech-making at an end, the sovereigns 
circulated among the senators. The difference in their attitudes was very 
marked. The Empress was most expansive, animated by triumphant confi- 
dence; she said : ‘We are beginning with all the chances in our favor that 
one can have ; all will go well.’ The Emperor was melancholy ; he said : 
‘It will be a long and hard struggle ; we shall have to make a violent effort.* ** 
^ “A declaration of war was a superfluity. . . . But there are, in 
addition to the belligerents, neutral powers. Neutrality, being a spedal 
condition in a legal point of view, can result only from a visible, regular 
state of things, as to the existence and nature of which there can be no doubt. 
Hence arises, even after the regularly constituted governing powers of a 
nation have publicly decided upon war, the necessity of an official notifica- 
tion to the enemy. Ministers did not deny their obigation to comply with 
the formality; but they would have preferred not to take the initiative. 
‘We should leave it to the enemy,’ |®.id Le Boeuf. But Rigault, whose 
rare intervention was always overbearing and regrettable, appealed to the 
provifflons of the treaty of Paris concerning nav^ prizes, as if our fleet were 
likely to be over-supplied with them. He was so insistmt that, faring to 
bring about a dislocation of the ministry, we conceded the declaration of 
■l^ar. ... It was not even read to the Council. It was laid before the 
Chambons solely as a matter of form and without discussion. ... In 
reality it did not give us the initiative in attack : we had taken that in the 
tribune on the 15th.” Empire LiMrcd, voL xiv, pp. 499, 500. 
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U!POH WHOM SHOULD THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
WAR FALL — FRANCE OR GERMANY? 

In Ms speech of July 16 in the Bundesrath, and in Ms 
circular note of the 18th, Bismarck cast upon France the 
responsibility of having desired, sought, and provoked 
the war. As to the origin of the business, he repeated 
the language that he had placed in the mouths of Thile 
and the King. He exerted himself particularly to modify 
the real character of the Ems despatch, wMch, as he 
justly said, was, in the last analysis, so far as the 
French ministry was concerned, the sole ground of war. 
According to him that despatch was simply a newspaper 
telegram sent to the representatives of Prussia and to 
other governments regarded as friendly, to keep them 
informed as to the new phase wMch the affair had 
ai^umed; it was not an official document. ‘"As the 
determining causes of this deplorable phenomenon of 
war,” he said, “we shall be unable unfortunately to 
discover notMng more than the basest instincts of hatred 
and jealousy on the subject of the autonomy and wel- 
fare of Germany, conjoined with the desire to keep lib- 
^y bound hand and foot at home by rusMng the 
country into war with foreign nations.” 

The paltiy arguments so artfully woven by Bismardk 
produced at the time a tremendous effect upon a fanati- 
cal people, and upon an mtemational opinion always 
suspicious of Napoleon HI. Von Sybel lent them the 

S66 
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WHOSE THE RESPONSIBILITY 

authority of his talent. There was no German who did 
not assent to them and repeat them. Germany’s re- 
nown gained nothing by this system of imposture, and 
impartial judges recalled the remark of Velleius Pater- 
culus on the Germans, Natum ad mendaeiv/m genus.^ 

Bismarck himself was degraded by this vulgar 
equivocation. He was not slow to perceive how 
absurd, puerile, and unworthy of him was the r6le 
of hypocrite which his panegyrists attributed to him, 
and to which he seemed at first to give his assent, 
little by lilJtle he cast aside all these false appearances, 
and ended by avowing : Ego nominor leo! 

An English correspondent wilL the Prussian army 
accosted him one day, saying: “You must be very 
with those Frenchmen who have forced you into 
this war.” 

“Angry !” he retorted; “why, it was I who forced 
them to fight !” ^ 

Later, he authorized Busch to divulge the mystery 
of the insulting despatch. His confidant did not 
confine himself to that, but, probably without authority, 
he exhibited the Mephistopheles of the State, in the 
grip of remorse, at the moment when an awakened 
conscience tortures the man who has tortured others, 
admitting that, but for him, three great wars wcndd 
not have been, undertaken, eighty thousand mm vmdd 
not have died, and so many families, so maim f osiers 
and mothers and broUiers and sisters, vxndd rud be left 
desolate. 

Bism^ck’s fondness for expatiating, in his speeches, 
on the War of 1866, was equalled by his reticence 
concerning that of 1870. Except on the day when, 

^ Coi¥esp<mdmce of tke Standard^ Feb. 10* 187S. 
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in the heat of the Kulturkampf , he maundered about 
the effect of Ultramontane influences, he seldom 
^nt beyond a few hasty assertions. Finally the 
truth was told officially by himself. After the brief 
reign of Frederick III [1888], a German review, the 
Deutsche Rundschau, published extracts from that 
Emperor’s journal, written when he was Crown Prince. 
A note dated July 13 said that “Bismarck confided 
to him that he regarded peace as certain, and that 
he proposed to return to Varzin.” A statement so 
manifestly false would hardly have disturbed Bismarck, 
had he not been denounced in other extracts as having 
been far from solicitous to establish German Unity. 
Now, inasmuch as, but for the War of 1870, that unity 
would not have advanced beyond the stage of a utopian 
dream, and as it became a reality solely by virtue 
of that war, Bismarck placed his renown as the founder 
of the new Germany beyond attack by claiming the 
initiative in that war. He declared, in the report 
whereby he called upon the Emperor to prosecute 
the authors of that publication (September 28, 1888), 
that the documents proved that “His Royal Highness 
was already aware on the 13th that I looked upon the 
war as necessary, and that I should not have returned 
to Varzin without giving in my resignation, if war had 
been merted.” 

The most effective blow that he dealt to his men- 
dacious legend was the restoring to the Ems despatch 
the official and wilfully provocative character which 
he had at first denied to it, and thus admitting that we 
were in the right as to the sole grievance upon which we 
justified the war. In his Reflections and Reminiscences, 
he describes the scene of the Ems desgpatch, and draws 
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a picture of it equal to the most terrific passages of 
Macbeth, a picture so impressively dramatic beneath 
the simplicity of the words, that it will remain forever 
in the memory of posterity.^ 

'‘Vanity some one has said of these solemn as- 
sertions so deliberately multiplied. No; they were 
due to the just reasoning of a mind in full control 
of itself, tired of seeing others appropriate the reward 
when they had had none of the labor. Perhaps there 
was involuntarily mingled therewith some impatience 
with the public folly. It is not altogether certain 
that, weary of hearing so many fools or knaves repeat 
consequentially, despite the evidence to the contrary, 
that the war was engineered and sought by France, 
he did not take a sort of malicious pleasure in crying 
out to them: "Well! as you persist in ignoring the 
fact, let me tell you that that war was my own work!” 

But there is one point on which he insists upon 
not being truthful. That is, the origin and develop- 
ment of the Hohenzollern candidacy. He clings to 
his fable of the first moment, doubtless because the 
truth would be too villanous to disclose. There is, 
in fact, an agreement between him and his accomplices 
to keep History always in ignorance . of the truth. 
Bemhardi’s Memoirs would have unveiled the secret; 
the published portion contains nothing about his mission 
to Spain except picturesque anecdotical details ; the po- 
litical portion has been suppressed, and, it is said, will never 
see the light. On the other hand, the papers of Lothar 
Bucher, another confidant, were burned. Weshouldhave 
been doomed therefore to remain in ignorance of the 
b^innings of that ambuscade, had not Prince Charles 

1 [See Appmdix K.] 
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of Roumania, by publishing his Memoirs^ rendered to the 
truth the service of illuminating with a light which 
will never again be put out, the only dark corner of 
that dark affair. I have been told that he was ear- 
nestly urged to publish them by Queen Augusta. 

Some historians of unconquerable lack of candor, 
like Oncken, cling obstinately to the outworn legends. 
But serious critics, like Ottokar Lorenz, Delbriick, 
Rathlef, Lenz, Johannes Scherr, and Schultze, have 
had the laudable courage to free themselves from the 
conventional falsehood. Concerning the origin of the 
conflict, Lorenz says : — 

"‘Viewed from the standpoint of international law, 
Herr von Bismarck’s theory could hardly be sustained. 
All the candidacies for the throne which have arisen 
during the nineteenth century in Spain and Portugal 
have been invariably subjects of international negoti- 
ation, and the Coburgs in Belgium, as well as the 
Danes in Greece and the Hohenzollerns in Roumania, 
furnish unquestionable examples of the fact that 
such dynastic arrangements have always been pre- 
ceded by an understanding between the powers interested 
in the negotiations. . . . No one can deny that the 
pretension of the Prussian government that it was 
not called upon to concern itself with such a matter, 
clearly was, and was certain to be considered, a novel 
principle in diplomatic history. The refusal of the 
Prussian government to make known its views on this 
question, on the pretext that it did not concern the 
State, added to the difficulties of Benedetti’s task, 
because he was certain to conceive from Herr von 
Thile’s assertions the suspicion that there was some 
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scheme in progress on the part of Prussia, which they 
wished to conceal.” ^ 

He characterizes no less justly the sudden changes 
of July 13. 

“But on the 13th,’ God be praised ! a spirit worthy 
of the great Frederick had already come to life in the 
German nation. They were not only determined to 
fight, but they longed to crush the French and wipe 
them out. It was the spirit of 1813. The great 
statesman did everything to assure a swift, decisive, 
radical contest, and to forestall the intervention of 
a halting peace. Timid historians are accustomed 
to say nothing, or to mention only in the most casual 
way, the decisive diplomatic skill exerted by Bismarck 
to fan the warlike excitement in France. While he 
was proving by his audacious plans that the traditions 
of Prussian politics, and those of the ‘Great Fritz,’ 
who knew enough to cross the Rubicon at need, had 
not fallen into oblivion, these timid historians represent 
him as still playing the part of the lamb who threatens 
the wolf on the bank of the stream. But luckily 
the cast is materially changed on the 13th of July, 
and it is Bismarck who plays the wolf on the bank of 
the stream.” ^ 

Hans Delbriick has very fittingly characterized Bis- 
marck’s sophistical plea of not guilty. “Bismarck,” 
he says, “thought to cover his act with the veil of a 
private affair of the Hohenzollern family. Von Sybel 
simp ly accepted this fiction in his history and sharply 
reproved the French for not accepting it in the same 
way. I fear that with that method of narrating facts 

1 Lorenz, Kais&r Wilhehn und die Begrurdung des Bdchs, pp. 238, 239. 

^ Lorenz, op. cit., pp. 270, 271. 
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we should not cut a good figure in the history of the 
world, and that the French are simply laughing at 
us”i 

Rathlef passes judgment on the Ems despatch with- 
out hypocrisy. “They who agree that the affairs 
of their country shall be managed by a Bismarck, 
must also accept, with the great things that Germany 
received from him, those things which they cannot 
justify and which, it may be, in the depths of their 
hearts, they reprobate. But in such circumstances 
there is always more or less injustice done to the ad- 
versary. Even for the sake of Germany’s noble cause, 
we cannot fail to deplore immensely the shadow that 
the Ems despatch casts upon her ; we cannot deny it, nor 
do we wish to do so ; and the more momentous that 
hour is in the history of Germany, the more importance 
that both Germans and French ascribe to it, the more 
reasons have we for attenuating by an honorable con- 
fession such fault as is attributable to us, not only 
because we owe it to our opponents, but because we 
owe it to ourselves.” ® 

Johannes Scherr does not consider that the re- 
sponsibility for the war should be charged to the French 
alone. “Only those persons,” he says, “whom their 
patriotism petrifies in ignorance, or whose narrow- 
mindedness prevents them from understanding any- 
thing, can believe that France alone, or the Emperor 
of the French, is responsible for the war. Doubtless 
the Bonapartist faction desired it for several reasons, 
and Gallic vanity, as well as the chauvinistic delusion 
of grandeur, drove in the same direction; but Prussia, 

* In Preassische Jahiudher, Oct., 1895. p. 34. 

* Georg Rathlef, “Die Emse I>q)eache,” Jahrbuch, 1896, p. 453. 
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extended to the Main, had no less need of it, and desired 
it no less earnestly. Except for the action of Herr 
von Bismarck, and in spite of Abeken’s despatch, the 
negotiations would have come to a friendly conclusion, 
not only because of what happened at Ems, but be- 
cause in many quarters, in France, there were signs 
of a disposition to leave the sword in the scabbard.” i 

Schultze, in a noteworthy work that reveals the 
honest man and the true historian, discussing step by 
step the uncontested facts and documents, demon- 
strates more clearly than any one “that the Hohen- 
zollern candidacy always had the anti-French character 
that Bismarck denied that it had ; and that, while it was 
in any event unfriendly to France to follow up the affair, 
the way in which Bismarck did it disclosed a premedi- 
tated design to hasten the catastrophe, and that, in 
those days of July, Bismarck worked determinedly and 
persistently to bring on war — that the Hohenzollem 
business was a trap set for Napoleon, to humble him 
The Hohenzollem scheme was to Bismarck one method 
of pursuing a policy of action adverse to France. In 
the conception of the Hohenzollem candidacy, Bismarck 
was the aggressor, who was well aware at the outset, 
that, so far as any one could foresee, it would lead to 
a rupture, and who, in the last stage of the affair, 
brought that mpture to pass in an altogether deliberate 
way, and knowing full well what he was about.” ^ 

But it would not be fair to make the German his- 
torians and critics say more than they have said. They 
have declared that Bismarck wanted war, not to blame 

^ Joliaimes Scherr, 1870-1871, p. 72. 

2 Walter Schultze, Die Thronkandidatur Hohenzollem und Graf Bismarck 
pp. 54i, 55. 
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Mm for it, but to glorify Mm : to be sure, be planned it 
all and provoked it all, but that was where Ms genius 
shone forth ; his offensive tactics were simply the means 
of forestalling the offensive strategy prepared by Na- 
poleon ni. He knew by the disclosures of Bernhardi, 
and by those, even more reliable, of his Austrian and 
Italian agents, the plans for a triple alliance that had 
been disctissed since 1869 by the cabinets of Paris, 
Vienna, and Florence. 

“To each step forward in the formation of tMs alli- 
ance,” says Schultz e, “there was a corresponding step 
taken by Mm m the preparation of the candidacy. 
And it was because the visit of Archduke Albert to 
Paris, in March, 1870, convinced Mm that Prussia would 
be attacked the next spring, that he sent Lothar Bucher 
to Madrid, in order to hurry forward the crisis, and to 
disconcert by Ms sudden attack the premeditated 
attack for wMch everything was ready both in a diplo- 
matic and in a military way.” ^ 

Not one of Schultze’s conjectures has the slightest 
foundation. Bismarck knew better than any other Tnan 
what to expect. He was fully informed of the Emperor’s 
pacific disposition, especially since the plebiscite; and 
the interview in the Cologne Gazette had apprized him 
and all Germany that mine was even more certain.^ 
However ardent the bellicose sentiments that were 
attributed, justly or unjustly, to the Empress, there was 

^ Schultze, vin sup. 

® [The resignation of Comte Daru in April was ostensibly due to the 
decision of the government to resort to the plebiscite, although he did not 
at first oppose it. M. Ollivier’s article in the Cologne Gazette, in March, 
had shown its author to be not inimical to German unity, — an attitude 
practically in direct opposition to that recently announced by Comte Dam. 
See Welschinger, vol. i, pp. 18 ffj 
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no occasion to take them into account, for the Emperor 
could not decide to make war without the assent of his 
Council, and the Empress possessed no influence over 
the members of that body, all of whom were notoriously 
devoted to peace. 

The plans for a triple alliance were of a deterrent 
nature only, — academic, so to speak, — and were 
never reduced to practicable, effective shape. 

The Archduke Albert’s visit to Paris could not 
seriously have disturbed Bismarck, for he was well 
aware how slender that gentleman’s influence was on the 
course of political affairs. Even if he had attached 
any importance to the friendly professions of Beust, 
whom he never took seriously, he was protected against 
them by his understanding with Andrassy and the 
Hungarians, without whose concurrence no war was 
possible. 

Nor did Victor Emmanuel’s inclination toward the 
Emperor arouse his displeasure. ^^The alliance of 
Italy and France,” he said, according to Hohenlohe, 
‘‘is of no importance for the moment. The Italians 
would not take the field, even if Victor Emmanuel, who 
is capable of anything for money and women, wished to 
conclude a treaty.” ^ Moreover, it was not enough to 
warrant undertaking a campaign against Prussia, that 
an alliance should be formed by Paris, Vienna, and 
Florence, — it must include Munich and Stuttgart as 
well. Now, there exists no trace of any negotiations 
with these two last-named cabinets, for we were well 
aware that, although the ministers of the Southern king- 
doms were defending their states against absorption 
by Prussia, no one of them would have consented to 

^ See the Memoirs of Hohenlohe. 
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plot an aggression against their powerful neighbor. 
So that this theory of offensive tactics made necessary 
by our threats, however specious it may appear, neither 
explains nor justifies Bismarck’s undeniable challenge. 
The true explanation is quite different; my readers 
already know it, but I must recur to it one last time. 

William and Bismarck, assisted by two military or- 
ganizers of the first rank, had resolved to complete the 
conquest of Germany begun by Frederick. The first 
step was the breaking up of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion and the exclusion of Austria from Germany. The 
victory of Sadowa achieved this first result, but only by 
endangering the final object : fc'Germans had beaten 
Germans, which fact was not of a nature to facilitate 
their reunion in the same Empire; the only means of 
reconciling them was to associate them in a common 
triumph over the hereditary foe. “This war,” said 
William in July, 1866, “will be followed by another.” 
From that moment, the ravisher of the Duchies and 
Hanover accepted that other war as a historic necessity 
as inevitable as the war against Austria had been. 

“I was convinced,” says Bismarck in his memoirs, 
“that the gulf between the Northern and Southern 
sections of the Fatherland, which had been dug in the 
course of centuries by difference of sentiments, race, 
dynasty, and mode of life, could be happily bridged only 
by a national war against the near-by nation, om* ag- 
gressor for ages past. These political considerations 
regarding the states of Southern Germany might also 
be applied, mviaiis mviandis, to our relations with the 
people of Hanover, Hesse, and Schleswig-Holstein.”^ 
After his triumph, he reverted many times to the same 

iJKsmarck, Refiectwns and Remmiscmces, English trails., voL ii, pp. 99, 100. 
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assertion. ""The War of 1870-1871 was also a neces- 
sity/’ he said at Jena in 1892; ""unless we had beaten 
France, we could not have completed peaceably the 
formation of the German Empire. France would 
have found, later, allies to help her to prevent us.” ^ 

After words so explicit as these, how can any intel- 
ligent mortal still seek the causes of the War of 1870, 
or impute them to Napoleon III and his ministers? 
Neither the King nor Bismarck had the wish or the power 
to annex the states of the South by force, and they 
were sincere when they denied^ having such a thought. 
Sooner or later the cause of Unity must prevail. But 
when ? For^ the momSut the resistance of the people 
was so vehement that it was impossible to foresee when 
it would cease. 

A diversion was of no advantage to Napoleon HI, 
who had just learned how deeply the roots of his dynasty 
were buried in national soil, or to his ministers, who 
were amply content with the glory of having achieved 
the transformation of their country into a liberal empire. 
On the other hand, it was indispensable to Prussia : the 
peoples of the South, overspent, Exhausted by incessant 
military alarums, were praying for mercy; if no war 
should break out, a lightening of the burden of milij 
tarism would be unavoidable; a conflict between the 
crown, the parliament, and the nation would inevitably 
ensue, and under more difficult conditions than the last;^ 
as universal suffrage had come upon the stage. A vict 
tory over France would solve the difficulty in an instant; 
Hence, under pain of marking time indefinitely, an4 
leaving the partly built bridge over the Main unfinished; 
war was a necessity. 

1 Speech of Bismarck at Jena, July 31, 1892. 
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In 1867, at the time of the Luxembourg difficulty, 
Bismarck was inclined to push the affair to a conclusion, 
and to strike, as he said. But he did not find himself 
sufficiently prepared ; he was sure neither of the coopera- 
tion of the states of the South, nor of the connivance 
of Russia. In December, 1869, the Czar’s good-will 
was assured, and Moltke’s military arrangements per- 
fected; so war was resolved upon. The difficulty was 
to produce the appearance of aggression on our part, 
in order to draw the King on. Bismarck waited, so long 
as he hoped for an attack from us ; as soon as he con- 
sidered that to be absolutely excluded by my accession 
to power (in that sense I contributed indirectly to the 
outbreak of the war), he devised his challenge. All the 
early months of the year 1870- were devoted to that 
conspiracy. He thought at first of proclaiming the 
King German Emperor, which he supposed could not 
be submitted to by France ; but the governments of the 
South did not lend themselves to that plan. Then, in 
March, he fixed upon the Prussian candidacy in Spain, 
which, he knew, was likely to irritate our people more 
than the assumption of the title of German Emperor. 
Thus this was an offensive war, strategically as well as 
tactically. 

This whole controversy between the Germans and 
ourselves concerning the responsibility for th^^" war is 
controlled and solved by two general considerations. 
Prom what cause did the war arise? From the Hohen- 
zollern candidacy in the first place, and then from Bis- 
marck’s disclosure of the King’s refusal to receive our 
Ambassador. No HohenzoUem candidacy, no war. 
Even after the HohenzoUem candidacy, no disclosure 
of the King’s r^usal, no war. ’ l^ow, was it the Em- 
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peror’s government tEat instigated tEe HoEenzoUern 
candidacy ? Was it tEe Emperor’s government tEat 
spread broadcast tEe occurrence at Ems ? 

Even if it be true tEat we sEowed ourselves to be 
unskilful diplomatists, tEat at tEe beginning we were too 
stiflf and'al’tEe end too exacting, still, it is true tEat we 
did not suggest tEe HoEenzoUern candidacy ; tEat, if it 
Ead not been secretly EatcEed by Prussia, bur bungling 
and our exactions would Eave Ead neitEer pretext nor 
opportunity to manifest tEemselves, and peace would 
not Eave been disturbed. 

There is not a thinking person in Europe so uncandid 
as to maintain that, face to face with a German candi- 
dacy in Spain, we should Eave held aloof, submitted, and 
said nothing. Now, every word exchanged between 
Prussia and ourselves was a danger, because every word 
that was not uttered aloud would Eave lacked dignity. 
Let us admit that we mispronounced that word which, 
as everybody admits, we were bound to utter, or else 
to abdicate: it is still an undeniable fact that it was 
Prussia who forced us to speak ; that but for her con- 
spiracy with Prim, we should not have broken oui 
peaceful silence. 

Let us admit further that we were wrong to feel 
offended by the official insulting promulgation of the 
refusal to receive our Ambassador; the fact remains 
that, if Bismarck had not proclaimed that refusal 
throughout Europe, the Emperor not having put the 
demand of guaranties in the form of an ultimatmn, 
French susceptibility would have Ead no occasion to run 
riot and to rush headlong into extreme measures. 

Tbiis. the primary fact, th eje aadidacv - ; the fin j a l Jact, 
theadvertis^ent of the refusal to receive our Ambassa- 
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dor — these two facts of which the conflict was born, 
these two facts, without which therewealdriaKe-been no 
war, are chargeable to Prussia, not to PraHCe.' 

If the French ministers had been on the watch for a 
pretext for war, they had not to await this Hohenzollern 
candidacy, which it was not in their power to instigate, 
and which might never have been put forward. They 
had only to put out their hand to cause an immediate 
explosion ; they had only to demand, in slightly urgent 
terms, as the Cabinet of St. Petersburg suggested their 
doing, the execution of the Treaty of Prague with respect 
to the Danes of Northern Schleswig. “If France was 
determined to resent by a war against Prussia the acces- 
sion of a Prince of Hohenzollern to the Crown of Spain,” 
said Westmann, Gortchakoff’s assistant, to the English 
Ambassador, “she might unfortunately find a pretext 
for so doing by calling upon the Prussian government 
to fulfil the stipulations in the Treaty of Prague with 
respect to Schleswig.” ^ 

On June 28, Fleury, still harping upon his idea, wrote 
to Gramont : “I do not despair, on the return of the 
hereditary Grand Duke and the Czarevitch from their 
visit to Copenhagen, of seeing the question of the 
Duchies enter upon a new phase. It will be easy for 
me, whenever you shall order me to do so, to take up 
the thread of that affair which I had carried well along, 
and which I abandoned, when it was very near a con- 
clusion, only in obedience to the formal commands of 
one of your predecessors.” 

And, in refusing to support our demand of guaranties, 
did not the Czar say, “On the question of the Treaty of 
Prague, I would have followed you” ? 

1 Buchanan to Granville, July 11 [Bltui Booh, p. 49], 
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What did the French government do ? It abstained, 
and ordered its Ambassador at St. Petersburg to abstain, 
from any conversation about Schleswig. It stamped 
upon the lighted brand and put aside the pretext 
for war which was always at its command. 

The very suddenness of the outjjtreak of the war 
sho ws that it was neither desired nor sought h<® “pre- 
meditated by us. Again, 'BiSmarek shall be dur^authdr- 
ity. He was blamed for having, long before, planned 
the persecution of the Catholics known as the Kultux = 
kampf. He replied: ^'From the suddenness of the 
change the orator infers that the purpose to change 
has already been long in existence. I do not under- 
stand how it is possible to reach that backward conclu- 
sion, so to speak. To my mind it is the very sudden- 
ness of the change that attests the love of peace by which 
the government is inspired. The change is explained 
simply by the principles of self-defence. When,, in the 
midst of peaceful labors, I am suddenly attacked by an 
opponent with whom I hoped to be able to live in peace, 
then I really must defend myself. In every defensive 
measure there is something unforeseen and sudden.’’ ^ 

This theory sums up the whole discussion.. The war 
was unexpected and sudden because it was altogether 
self-defensive on our part. 

It is true that our formal declaration of war from 
the tribune preceded Bismarck’s. The explanation is 
simple ; to induce an attack upon one’s self when neces- 
sary is one of the secrets of statecraft. Certain di- 
plomatists have owed their renown to their dexterity 
in provoking opportune quarrels. Thus Charles II of 
England had in his service one Downing, whom he 

1 Speech of April 24, 18T3. 
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would send as ambassador to The Hague whenever he 
wanted the United Provinces to attack him ; and that 
famous wrangler always attained his object. Bismarck 
at all times gave himself credit for that accomplish- 
ment. In the midst of Prussia’s dispute with the 
Elector of Hesse, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Bern- 
stoff, asked him : What am I to do ? ” — 'Tf you want 
war/’ Bismarck replied, ‘'appoint me your under- 
secretary, and I will undertake to provide you within 
four weeks with a German civil war of the first qual- 
ity.” ' 

By his Ems despatch he approved himself superior 
even to the illustrious wrangler Downing : he drove us 
to take the offensive, as he wished ; for it is the offended 
and not the offending party who sendsjffi^"^allei^e, 
and we were not the aggressors, alt&ough ^^Tiegan 
hostilities. As Louis XIV wrote to Saint-G6ran, his 
“ambassador at Berlin (February 13, 1672), “The 
aggression, according to the accepted usage of the 
nations, is not determined by the attack, but by the 
affronts which have necessitated making it.” Now, 
the affronts that necessitated the war were not inflicted 
by us. “War is declared,” wrote the Dagblad at The 
Hague, “it was Prussia that would have it.” 

No one has the right to accuse our government of 
having deliberately, without cause, in the interest of an 
individual, to gratify its passions, to prop up a dynasty, 
to popularize a child,^ torn two nations, unexpectedly 

^ See L^Empire LibSral, voL v, p. 54!8- 

even from terror of Rochefort.” UEnpire Lihiral, vol. xiv, 
p. 541. [Henri Rochefort was imprisoned in the spring on conviction of 
being concetned in the disturbances following the TdlKtig of Victor Noir by 
Prince Kerre Bonaparte. He says in his M^moires: —] “I will add that at 
the Tuileries, it was the conviction of the Empress, then all powerful, that 
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and by intrigue, from their peaceful firesides, and 
hurled them at each other. The war surprised the 
Emperor and his ministers in works and thoughts of 
peace ; the HohenzoUem candidacy was neither a pre- 
text nor an opportunity; it was the sole cause of the 
conflict, and if Bismarck had not avenged himself by a 
deadly insult for a withdrawal brought about without 
his knowledge and in his despite, if he had not placed 
us between dishonor and the battle-field, we should never 
have begun hostilities.* “ 

my release from Ste-Pelagie would be the signal for a revolution that would 
sweep away the Empire, and that that fear was the principal cause of the 
declaration of a foreign war, which (done, by creating a diversion and re- 
storing the imperial prestige, then decayed to the marrow, could delay the 
smash.” 

^ “The real author of the war, the man who wanted it, sought it, pre- 
meditated it, paved the way for it, made it inevitable when the hour struck, 
was Bismarck. The Empress has often been credited with the remark: 
This is my war. (Gambetta claimed that Lesourd repeated this remark of 
the Empress. Lesourd denies that he ever heard it. [See Appendix to 
vol. xiv, pp. 622, 623.]) If she ever said it, she boasted unduly, for the war 
was not hers but the Prussian Chancellor's. He had succeeded, as he did 
in 1866, in forcing his opponent to attack him, in drawing on his hesitant 
King, and, as he himself expressed it, ‘in making his old nag leap the ditch.’ 
He brought upon the battle-field two peace-loving sovereigns, neither of 
whom wanted war. It is a case in which one can well exclaim : ‘See what 
a determined will can do T” VEm'pire lAbM, vol. xiv, pp. 542, 543. 

[“No man who dispassionately examines this melancholy history will 
doubt that the war was the, war of Count von Bismarck. Germany — so 
he had determined — had to be founded on blood and iron, and war with 
France was only the concluding act of the bloody drama, which had been 
inaugurated in Schleswig and repealed at Sadowa. The HohenzoUem can- 
didature might not have been a thing of his own devising ; but it was em- 
ployed by him to irritate France into hostility ; and when the withdrawal 
of the Prince removed the pretext, which his acceptance of the throne had 
afforded, his King’s message was published in a shape which he anticipated 
would goad his opponent into madness.” Walpole, History of Twerdy^-Five 
Years, vol. ii, p. 492.] 
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SXJMMARY AND JUDGMENTS 

Now that we have examined in their smallest details 
all the individual facts and overturned the legend of 
falsehood which has enveloped or distorted them, it 
remains for us to rise above these details, to take a 
bird's-eye view of the whole affair, and to review the 
conduct of our Cabinet in that tremendous crisis. 

The plot was marvellously well laid. No one of our 
agents having divined it, it wakened us with a start in 
the midst of our dreams of peace. All parties were 
unanimous, the Imperialists with the rest, in the de- 
termination not to have a Hohenzollern in Spain at any 
price, even though war should result. There was a 
single point of difference in their desires : the warlike 
souls hoped that the candidacy would endure, so that 
war might follow; the peacefully inclined did their 
best to turn aside both the candidacy and the war. 

Conformably to the unbroken international tradition, 
we ask nothing of the people who are to elect; we 
address ourselves to the head of the family to which the 
candidate belongs; we question Prussia quietly and 
by word of mouth. Bismarck having shut himself up 
at Varzin in order to be out of reach, his deputy, Thile, 
replies ironically, ‘‘The Prussian government knows 
nothing of this affair ; apply to Spain.” 

We scent the trap ; they propose to keep us amused 
until the election by the Cortes, appointed for July 20, 

3S4 
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shall lia.ve brought us face to face with an accom- 
plished fact and embroiled us with Spain. We defeat 
this ruse by the conciseness and firmness of a public 
declaration from the tribune on July 6. As our declara- 
tion is destined to receive no ofl&cial reply from Bis- 
marck, we send Benedetti to Ems, to the TTi n g of 
Prussia ; we support him by skilful negotiations, and to 
put ourselves absolutely out of danger from Spain, we 
detach Serrano from the conspiracy. Finally, we do 
more and better than this : we annihilate the candidacy 
by suppressing the candidate. Prince Antony, unknown 
to Bismarck, under the impulsion of Olozaga and Strat, 
and encouraged by the Emperor, withdraws his son’s 
candidacy. 

Bismarck, having left Varzin for Ems, in order to 
persuade the King to summon Parliament and mobilize 
his army, is staggered by the unexpected news and 
stops at Berlin. All his knaveries have become of no 
avail, the casus belli is eluding him, it is a tremendous 
set-back which will make him the laughing-stock of 
Europe. Blood alone can save him from the disaster. 
He notifies the EHng that, unless he decides for war, he 
will resign. The King declines to associate himself 
with his ravings and to break off his pacific conversa- 
tions with Benedetti. Bismarck has no choice but to 
retire to Varzin; the world can breathe freely again. 

But behold Napoleon HI, to whom this victory of 
peace was due, has suffered a weakening of the will, 
and, under pressure from the court and the Right, 
without taking time to reflect, without consulting his 
ministers, he reopens the affair, and orders Gramont 
to submit to the Eung a demand of guaranties for the 
future. The ministers, being informed of this demand. 
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are Ul at ease; being unable to withdraw it. because it 
is already consummated, they believe that they can 
avert the danger by deciding that, whatever the Edng 
of Prussia's reply may be, they will accept it and will 
deem the incident closed. The Emperor and Gramont 
give their assent to this step backward, and it seems 
that peace is saved ! 

French historians, all more or less blindly partisan, 
agree in pouring scorn and insult systematically upon 
the ministry of January 2. Impelled by no foolish 
vainglory, but by a sentiment of legitimate pride, 
which raises its head under injustice and abuse, I 
Qeem myself justified in saying that, in that crisis, that 
ministry gave proof of superior capacity, at once 
determined and moderate, yielding and firm, conscious 
of the public excitement but not giving way to it, and 
ready to ward off unforeseen accidents with vigilant 
rapidity. And it was its very ability which brought 
about the final catastrophe: Bismarck, driven to the 
wall, beaten once by Leopold's withdrawal and on the 
point of being beaten a second time by our abandon- 
ment of the demand of guaranties; forced to submit 
to a peace which involved his personal extinction ; in 
order to escape from the circle in which we had im- 
prisoned him, threw off the shackles of the rules of 
international probity and resorted to one of those 
commonplace brutalities which are within the reach 
of the most mediocre of men. We were arguing our 
cause; he struck us in the face, by announcing urhi 
et orHy to the newspapers and foreign governments, 
that the King had refused to receive our Ambassador 
and had rejected the demands of France. 

Why, it is said, did you fall into the snare ? A brutal 
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act like that is not a snare into which one is free to 
fall or not to fall, and from which one can pro- 
tect one’s self by skilful diplomacy. One either sub- 
mits to it or retaliates. We retaliated, and without 
delaying for diplomatic palavering, which wotild have 
been either idiotic or platitudinous, we, being the in- 
sulted party, sent the challenge. 

Upon what traditions could we have relied to sup- 
port a different course? Upon the monarchical tra- 
dition ? We had not forgotten the remark of Louis 
XIV : ^‘Everything is as nothing to me compared 
with honor.” Upon the memories of the Revolu- 
tion ? The men of those heroic times inherited that 
sentiment of the Grand Monarque. The minister De- 
lessart was accused by the Legislative Assembly of 
having compromised the nation by an undignified 
correspondence. One of the most forcible motives of 
the decree by which the same Assembly declared war 
against Francis I, Bang of Hungary and Bohemia, 
in accordance with a report by Condorcet, — “an 
invaluable monument of common sense and modera- 
tion,” says Thiers, — was that, “the refusal to reply to 
the last despatches of the Bang of the French, leaving 
no hope of obtaining by friendly negotiations satis- 
faction for the grievances of France, was equivalent 
to a declaration of war.” 

The same Assembly taught us how a proud people 
responds to a refusal to receive its ambassador. Du- 
mouriez, calling upon the Bing of Piedmont, Victor 
Amadeus, to espouse the cause of France, sends Semon- 
ville, our diplomatic agent to the Republic of Genoa, to 
him with the mission to propose an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance in consideration of the promise of Lorn- 
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bardy . Tbe King, being allied with the Coalition and the 
imigrSSi despatches Count Solara to meet Semonville 
at Alexandria, with orders to prevent him from going 
any farther, but to employ only friendly means. The 
count, a man well fitted for delicate missions, carries 
out his instructions with urbanity : he invites Semon- 
ville to dinner, and as it was a Friday and he did not 
suppose that a Jacobin ever fasts, he has the delicacy 
to offer him a dinner of flesh; but he does not allow 
him to continue his journey to Turin, denies him post- 
horses, and compels him to return to Genoa. 

‘‘The insult offered to France, in the person of her 
representative,’^ says Nicomede Bianchi, “was too 
plain to be palliated.” Dumouriez in his wrath com- 
plains to the Assembly and concludes in favor of a 
declaration of war. Acclamations arise on all sides. 
War is solemnly declared (September 15, 1792). Later, 
when peace was made between the Republic and Victor 
Amadeus (May 15, 1796), one of the principal con- 
ditions was that the King should disavow the insult 
offered to the Ambassador at Alexandria. 

Bismarck’s conduct, and the King’s, toward us was 
no less impertinent and much more public than Victor 
Amadeus’s toward Semonville; it demanded a signal 
reparation. 

The criticism of enterprises which end in failure 
would be much less listened to if it were possible to 
determine what the result would have been of the 
opposite course. We see the results of defeat : have 
we reflected upon those which humiliation would have 
involved? Could we forget the lesson of 1840? In 
the midst of the negotiations in progress between 
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the five great powers in London, the English Foreign 
Minister, Palmerston, suddenly informs our Ambassa- 
dor Guizot, that a treaty of cooperation against Me- 
hemet Ali, our protege, has been signed, without our 
knowledge, by the other four powers, and is being 
carried into effect as hurriedly as it was concluded. 

France feels that she has ])eeji insulted. Remusat 
writes to Guizot: ‘‘Such as it is, even when reduced 
to a mere hasty decision, the performance is intoler- 
able, and the only way to avoid being humiliated is to 
show that we feel outraged/^ The ministry, presided 
over by Thiers, prepares for war and summons the 
Chambers; it proposes to the Bang that he embody 
a declaration in a high tone in the speech from the 
throne. The King declines, because the declaration 
is drawn with a view to war. “Unquestionably,’’ 
he says, with Guizot, “they set very little store by 
the friendship of France; she is wounded, but the 
offence is not one of those which impose war and jus- 
tify it ; if there had been a real insult, we must have sac- 
rificed everything; but there was simply a lack of 
consideration, not a political insult; there was in- 
difference, rudeness, but no downright affront; the 
taking of Syria from Mehemet Ali is not a Intimate 
cause of war.” ^ 

Listen to the terms in which Thiers, after his retire- 
ment, passed judgment upon this submission of 
Guizot and the King : — 

“I cannot discuss this question coolly; I cannot 
inquire, — I should blush for very shame, — whether 

^ Guizot, MSmoires, vol. v, p. 390, and his speeches in the debate on the 
Address at the close of 1850, in the Chamber of Peers and Chamber of 
Deputies, 
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there was rudeness, or affront — I make no distinc- 
tion.^ ... K France backs down, she descends from her 
rank; this monarchy which we have reared with our 
hands — I could not again face the men who accuse 
us of having taken office only to debase her. What 
shall I be able to reply to those enemies — you know 
who they are — when they say: ‘We do not know 
what this government may have done, but it is con- 
tributing to the greatest humiliation we have ever 
undergone.’ My colleagues and myself retired on 
the day when we were no longer able to carry to its 
natmal and necessary conclusion the firm determina- 
tion that we formed, not to make war on Europe, but 
to demand, in language which would have given no 
offence, the modification of the treaty, or — I admit 
that it is a serious thing to say — to declare war. 
The English minister had said that France, after a 
display of ill-humor, would hold her peace and yield. 
When I see my country humiliated, I cannot restrain 
the sentiment that strangles me, and I cry: ‘Come 
what come may, let us aim to be what our fathers 
were, and let not France descend from the rank she 
has always held in Europe.’” \Warm, approval from 
the L^t. Prolonged applause.] * 

Even the heir-apparent, the Due d’Orleans, said, 
“It is much better to surrender on the shores of the 
Danube or the Rhine than in a gutter on rue Saint- 
Denis.” 

The consequences of this prudence, • or this pusil- 
lanimity — dhoose which word you will — of Louis 
Philippe were fatal to him. He still stood on his 

^ Speech of Nov. 25, 1840. 

* Speedi of Nov. 27, 1840. 
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feet, but like a tree whose roots are decayed, and at 
the first gust of wind he was overthrown. The irritated 
nation thought that he had derogated from his rank, 
and was “^^ripe for those desperate steps which such 
convictions suggest to a proud, restless, sensitive 
nation like ours.’’ Then was fulfilled Tocqueville’s 
prediction: ‘"A peace without glory is one of the 
roads leading to revolution.” ^ All political relations 
with England became diflacult (it is Guizot who admits 
it), ^‘because of the burning, bitter memory which 
these incidents have left in the hearts of the people 
and the army.” ^ The most trivial event was exag- 
gerated, distorted, poisoned ; a dispute so micro- 
scopical as that about the Pritchard indemnity, an 
arrangement so beyond criticism as that concerning 
the right of search, caused outbursts of wrath which 
amaze us to-day; the government was not hated, 
for hatred is a form of homage: it was spat upon. 
^^Louis-Philippe,” said Chateaubriand, “has no need 
of honor ; he is a policeman : Europe may spit in his 
face ; he wipes it off, thanks her, and shows his com- 
mission as king.” 

The national triumph in the matter of the Spanish 
marriages did not rehabilitate him. At the last mo- 
ment he dared not even defend himself, which would 
have been easy enough in a material way, and he 
fell because of an incident which, considered in itself, 
should not have gone beyond the proportions of an 
ordinary police-court prosecution. 

Proudhon, the socialist, states the case thus : “ One 
of the causes that destroyed the last monarchy was 

^ Tocqueville to Eeeve, Nov, 7, 1840. 

2 Speech of Nov. 30, 1840. 
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the having opposed the bellicose instinct of the coun- 
try. The people have never yet forgiven Louis- 
Phillippe his policy of peace at any price; he did not 
want to die on a battle-field, so he dies in a sewer.” ^ 
The ultra-pacific Victor Hugo also reproaches hi m 
for not caring even a little for glory, for having been 
too modest for France. “Hence an excessive timidity, 
most intolerable to the nation that has July 14 in 
its civil tradition and Austerlitz in its military tradi- 
tion.” " 

“The usurpers,” said Louis Veuillot, “did not want 
glory, because they wanted no trouble. They died 
out because they sought to avoid trouble of any sort, 
that is to say, because they evaded all their duties.” ® 
Berryer considered the humiliation inflicted on 
France in 1840 as “the greatest affront possible to 
receive.” * What would he have thought if our Ambas- 
sador had been shown the door during the negotiations, 
and if that pleasant performance had been announced 
to all Europe.^ What indignant apostrophes would 
he not have uttered, had there been at that time an 
Ems despatch ! 

In our case it was no longer possible to split hairs, 
to take shelter behind “a lack of consideration that 
was not an affront.” The insult was direct, palpable, 
stinging, dehberate. Palmerston had certain excuses 
to put forward to justify his act, notably that it had 
been preceded by a year of fruitless negotiations, 
and that, if the signatures were appended secretly, 

^ Paix et Gicerrey voL i, p. 97, 

^ Les MisSrahles. 

® In the Univers of May 18, 1873, 

^ Speech of Jan. 20, 1841, 
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the preparation of the treaty, its possibility, its im- 
minence, were not unknown to the French government. 
For Bismarck’s deed there was no excuse. Palmer- 
ston never ceased to deny that he had intended to 
affront France or her government; Bismarck said ex- 
plicitly to Loftus that that was what he proposed. 
If a Napoleon, in the face of so gross an insult, had 
displayed a resignation for which the nation had not 
forgiven Louis-Philippe in the case of a problematical 
insult, it would have blown him into the air. 

The Empire had reached the end of the account 
for faint-heartedness which our mania for peace had 
opened to it. It had undergone two bitter humilia- 
tions : in Mexico it had fallen back before the American 
challenge; in the affair of Luxembourg before that 
of the victors of Sadowa. The challenge of the govern- 
ment at Washington was drowned by the uproarious 
abuse of the opposition in France. The Luxem- 
bourg retreat, although covered by the screen of a 
secret negotiation, was much more keenly felt by the 
national pride. It had created that grumbling ir- 
ritation which we had so much difficulty in restraining 
at the time of the Saint-Gothard incident, and which 
burst out so explosively on the announcement of the 
HohenzoUern candidacy. A second repetition — more 
degrading because this time everything todc place 
in pubhc — of such a discomfiture would have brought 
the Empire nearer to the impossibility of a longer life 
than the Monarchy of July was after 1840. 

If the Empire had swallowed the affront, the op- 
position would have taken up Berryer’s apostrophe 
which brought the whole Assembly to its feet : “What, 
gentlemen ! can it be that there is a country on earth 
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where ambassadors listen to such words and write them 
down ! No, it was not of France that that was said. 
Whatever you may have done, no one has said that 
of France ! and they who, in the days of our greatest 
disasters, they even who at Waterloo saw how our 
soldiers fell, have not said that of France ! It was not 
France that was meant ! ’’ 

Thiers himself, who had not allowed a session to 
pass without evoking the memory of Sadowa against 
the Empire, would have repeated his own speeches 
against a deadly blow to our honor beside which 1840 
would have seemed a triumph ; Gambetta would have 
fulminated in harangues more inflammatory than those 
of the Baudin trial; Jules Favre would have spat 
upon us with superb disdain; Jules Simon would have 
rent us with honeyed words, and one and all would 
have played variations on the theme attributed to 
Gortchakoff : ^‘The man on the Seine is kept erect 
only by the blows that Bismarck gives him on both 
cheeks at once.’" No obstacle would have held back 
the inundation: the irreconcilables, transformed into 
the heroes of public wrath, would have made the State 
their prey, and the army, if we had tried to employ 
it against them, would have confirmed the words of 
one of its most illustrious leaders, Marshal Niel: 
*‘Our people are extremely sensitive to insult, and the 
greatest misfortune that could befall them would be 
to receive an insult if they were disarmed. They 
would overthrow everything in their neighborhood 
and take the government upon themselves, and they 
would do right.” ^ 

Our critics assumed as a starting-point that defeat 

^ Speech of Mardi 20, 1860. 
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was inevitable. To-day it is demonstrated that our 
chances of victory were considerable, and that our 
magnificent army disappointed our expectations be- 
cause, passing from the command of one leader who 
had a stone in his bladder to another who had one in 
his heart, ^ it was left without guidance, floating at the 
mercy of chance encounters — a ship without a pilot 
amid the heavy seas of battle. 

On the morrow of our reverses, the generals who 
caused them by their blunders found it convenient to 
relieve themselves of all criticism by attributing those 
reverses to lack of preparation and to our numerical 
inferiority. This falsehood is confounded to-day by 
the military men themselves : they have proved that 
we were sufficiently prepared to win, and that numeri- 
cal inferiority was not the cause of our disasters. 

Until August 5 we had an undeniable superiority 
in the matter of concentration, and if we had crossed 
the Sarre and established ourselves between that river 
and the wooded zone of the Palatinate, we could have 
thrown back the inferior Prussian forces and upset 
all of Moltke’s plans. At Woerth, it is true, we did 
yield to numbers, despite a heroism worthy of the troops 
of Leonidas; but it depended only on MacMahon 
to lessen that inferiority by postponing the battle 
until the Fifth and Seventh corps were up. At Spi- 
cheren we had the superiority in numbers during most 
of the day, and it was in Bazaine’s power, by going 
himself to the field and sending two or three divisions 
thither, to turn what was not a defeat into a signal 
victory. On August 16, at Rezonville, we had the 
superiority in numbers and position, we were actually 
^ [Marshal BazaineJ 
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victorious,, and if Bazaine, with a blindness deserving 
of never-ending tears, had not given the order to 
retreat to an army which he should have thrown for- 
ward upon an enemy poorly placed and entangled in 
gorges and ravines, we should have scored one of those 
triumphs which put an end to wars. Again on August 
18, at Saint-Privat, if the Guard and the artillery 
reserve had been thrown in by Bazaine and Bour- 
baki, to cut through the centre the insane enveloping 
movement of the Germans, or to wipe out the Prussian 
Guard already decimated by Canrobert, we should 
have found again on that day the good fortune that 
we were unable to grasp on the 16th. And even after 
all these mistakes, if our army had been sent back 
toward Paris, and not to the North into the net of 
Sedan, France would have been saved, as Thiers often 
said. To the very end we had opportunities to re- 
trieve our fortunes. Yes, we could have and should 
have won. And we were justified in believing it. No 
impartial judge doubts it to-day. 

But even if our chances had been less, we had no 
choice. Placed between a doubtful war and a dis- 
honorable peace, we were compelled to pronounce 
for the war. “For nations as for individuals,” said 
Thiers in his good moments, “there are circumstances 
in which the voice of honor speaks more loudly than 
that of prudence. There are things which, though one 
must die the next moment, one should never endure.” ^ 
Governments succumb not to reverses alone — dis- 
honor as well destroys them; there are revolutions 
born of defeat, but those bom of contempt are much 
more to be dreaded. Intuta qtioB inde eora — there 

^ Histoire du Constdat ei deV Empire, voL xii, p. 219, 
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is no safety in ignominy. A military disaster is an 
accident which may be repaired. What nation has 
not undergone such ? Loss of honor, accepted, is a 
death from which there is no return. 

Since 1870 I have often imagined myself in the 
tribune on July 15, counselling submission to the 
insult, and I have wondered how I could have induced 
a nation so sensitive on the point of honor, confident 
in the invincibility of its army, to swallow an act with- 
out precedent and so manifestly insulting ; how I 
should have replied to the outcries of the Assembly 
and to the contempt of all men of heart ; and I have 
found no answer. It was not humanly possible, under 
the circumstances in which we were deliberating, to 
act otherwise than we did. 

On the very morrow of the fall of the Empire, the 
publicists of the Right conceived the scheme of exon- 
erating the Emperor by casting all the responsibility 
on the Ministry .1 In a pamphlet signed by Gricourt, 
one of his chamberlains, in default of Persigny, who 
refused to put his name to it, the Emperor himself 
seemed to look with favor on this manoeuvre. In the 
pamphlet in question, we read: “The Ministry com- 

^ [See L' Empire lAhiral, vol. xiv, p. 457 and note.] “The Bonapartist 
party, under the guidance of its former leaders, adopted the tactics of cast- 
ing all the responsibility on the liberal ministry, which was denounced as the 
real artisan of all our misfortunes. . . . This programme . . . was very 
clearly disclosed by Paul de Cassagnac in an article in the Pays of Jan. 12, 
1876 : *It was necessary that some one, either Emperor or Ministry, should 
be and remain responsible for a war too recklessly imdertaken. Very good ; 
it did not suit us that it should be the Emperor, because the Emperor had 
nothing to do with it, and the only culprits are the vainglorious liberals of 
the first parliamentary cabinet. 'Whoever excuses M. Ennle Ohivier should 
remember that he thereby condemns the Emperor.” 
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mitted the grave error of pronouncing from the tribune 
a sort of defiance which made any political adjust- 
ment difficult/’ ^ 

Although I had no desire to add to the sufferings of 
the noble captive, I could not remain silent under an 
undeserved repudiation. I wrote to him at Wilhelms- 
hbhe on December £8, 1870 : — 

Sire, — 

‘"I have received the pamphlet which you were 
kind enough to send me, and I have read it with the 
liveliest interest. I find it excellent except in the last 
part, where it is sought to separate you from your 
ministers and to throw upon them the burden of a 
common decision. I am sure that this is the system 
which certain of your friends propose to adopt. This 
theory, in addition to being contrary to the truth, 
lacks generosity; it is unworthy of Your Majesty. 
Nor do I like it any better that we should assume the 
attitude of apologizing to Prussia for making war on 
her. To defend ourselves from the charge of having 
provoked or sought it — nothing can be better; that 
is true, and in that respect I shall always bear emphatic 
testimony for Your Majesty ; but we have no occasion 
to defend ourselves for having accepted it, submitted 
to it. Suppose that one day your government 
should have had placarded on the walls of Paris (as 
King William did at Ems and Berlin) the statement 
that, the English proposals concerning the denounc- 
ing of the treaty of commerce having displeased Your 
Majesty, you had refused to receive Lord Lyons: 

^ Les RdoHoits de la France avee VARemagne aou» Napcdion III (Brus- 
sels, 1871). 
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not only Gladstone and Bright, but the English cotton 
nightcaps themselves would have demanded war. 
If France had not made this war, she would have 
fallen into the mire; it is much better that she should 
have been beaten on the battle-field.” 

An eclipse of equity was never of long duration with 
the Emperor ; he replied : — 

[“ WilhelmshShe] January 18, 1871. 

“ My dear Monsieur E. Ollivier, — 

“ In reply to your letter I will say to you that 1 do 
not 'propose to separate my responsihility from that of 
my ministers in the declaration of the ill-fated war that 
recently hrohe out; Gricourt’s pamphlet has no other 
purpose than to prove that it was not to further a 
dynastic interest that I declared war, but in response to 
the justly offended sentiment of the country.” 



CHAPTER XXIV 


CONCLUSION 

This was a justifiable war — was it inevitable? 
Mommsen thought that it was, and, after defending 
the Emperor for having insisted upon it, he adds that, 
if he had not fought it, it would have been forced on 
his son. I do not believe it. There have always been, 
and there are still, between certain nations which seem 
especially typical of certain forms of civilization, fun- 
damental differences, engendering irreconcilable rival- 
ries, which can be settled only on the battle-field. There 
was not between Germany and France one of those 
imadjustable differences Whatever any one may say, 
we are not the incarnation of the Latin genius at odds 
with the Germanic genius. There is some Latin in us, 
but with how many other elements added — and among 
them the Germanic element itself ! An d there is no 
greater difference between us and Germany than be- 
tween Provence and Brittany, between Gascony and 
Normandy, or even between certain individuals of 
th<we provinces. Kant, Hegel, Goethe, Beethoven, 
Heine, and Frederick are as fully understood and as 
much admired in France as Descartes, Moliere, Vol- 
taire, Balzac, Renan, and Napoleon are in Germany — 
a phenomenon which implies a sort of mental similarity. 

The cause of the conflict between Germany and 
France was only one of those “artificial fatalities,” 
bom of the false conceptions or unhealthy ambitions of 

400 
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statesmen, which, with lapse, of time become worn 
out, transformed, and often extinguished. If France 
had but resolutely made up her mind not to meddle in 
the affairs of Germany, not to regard German Unity 
as a menace or as a lessening of her own importance, it 
would have seemed perfectly natural to her that a nation 
so powerful in every way — in intelligence, imagination, 
poetry, science, and arms — should shape herself as 
she chose, with full liberty of spontaneous action. 

On the other hand, if the German professors, content 
with the memories of 1814 and of Waterloo, could but 
have made up their minds to forget the Palatinate and 
Jena, on the instant this alleged fatality of war would 
have vanished, and the only relation between the two 
nations, established by mutual consent, would have been 
one of friendly cohperation in the common task' of spread- 
ing light and of emancipation from real fatalities. That 
was the hope to which I devoted my conduct in inter- 
national matters, and which, as minister, I would have 
brought to fruition had my power endured. 

But there was a man to whom it was important that 
that artificial fatality should exist and should end in 
war. It was that powerful genius, who, not choosing 
to abandon to time the glory of achieving slowly the 
work of Unity, whose hour of triumph was inevitable, 
determined to hasten the evolution, to force upon the 
present what the future would have accomplished freely, 
and to retain for himself alone the glory which his 
successors would otherwise have shared. With him 
out of the way, war between France and Germany 
would have ceased to be predestined, and the son of 
Napoleon III would have escaped it as well as his father. 

Napoleon III wanted peace, but with a vaciUatiog 
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will; Bismarck ‘Wanted war, witk an inflexible will: 
the inflexible will overcame the vacillating will. A fresh 
proof, as that profound thinker Gustave Le Bon so 
forcibly says, that “the faith that raises mountains is 
named the will. It is the true creator of things.” 

So that it is a pitiful thing to read these labored 
dissertations of our trumpery historians, search- 
ing for what they call responsibilities, and struggling 
to incriminate, some the statesmen of the opposition, 
others those of the government. Unquestionably the 
opposition were so short-sighted as to keep alive an 
irritable agitation in men’s minds ; unquestionably the 
Emperor should not have reopened, by a fruitless de- 
mand of guaranties, a question already closed by a 
triumphant solution. But neither the declamations of 
the opposition, nor the mistake of Napoleon ITT , were 
the decisive cause of the war. No Frenchman was 
responsible for it. The only man who will have the 
glory or the shame of it, whichever posterity may ad- 
judge it to be, is the man of iron, whose indomitable and 
heroic will controlled events and made them serve his 
ambition. 

Demosthenes said to the Athenians: “Let an orator 
rise and say to you : ‘It is Diopithus who causes all your 
ills ; it is Chares, or Aiistophon,’ or any other that it 
pleases him to name, and iustantly you applaud and 
exclaim loudly, .‘Oh ! how truly he speaks !’ But let a 
plain-spoken man say to you : ‘0 Athenians ! the sole 
author of your ills is Philip’ — that truth angers you ; 
it is even as an arrow that wounds you.” And I say to 
our Athenians : “The war was let loose upon us neither 
by Diopithus, nor by Chares, nor by Aristophon, but 
by Philip, and in 1870 Philip’s name was Bismarck.” 
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One of Bismarck’s pan^yrists, Johannes Scherr, has 
described most excellently the character that should be 
attributed to the creator of German Unity. “After 
producing so many giants of thought, Germany was 
destined to produce, at last, a hero of deeds. In the age 
of the Reformation, and later, we had had an abundance 
of idealists, but not a politician. We lacked the prac- 
tical genius, the genius unhampered by schedules. Yes, 
just that, in very truth ! For reflecting and experienced 
men must needs leave where it deserves to be, that is to 
say, in the child’s primer, the worn-out commonplace 
which declares that ‘the most honest politician is the 
best.’ There has never been such a thing as an honest 
politician, in the ordinary sense of the phrase, and there 
ought never to be. The creative statesman should 
perform his allotted task without taking pains to find 
out whether his adversaries consider it ‘dishonest,’ or 
whether it is unpleasant or harmful to them. It is not 
the ethereal arguments of a subjective idealism, but 
stern realities, super-prosaic material interests, as well 
as commonplace and exalted passions, which in combi- 
nation make the science of statecraft.” 

Thus would Bismarck have liked to be praised — in 
such terms it is fitting to speak of that extraordinary 
man, the craftiest of foxes, the boldest of Hons, who had 
the art of fascinating and of terrifying, of making of truth 
itself an instrument of falsehood ; to whom gratitude, 
forgiveness of injuries, and respect for the vanquished 
were as entirely unknown as all other noble sentiments 
save that of devotion to his country’s ambition ; who 
deemed legitimate everything that contributes to suc- 
cess and who, by his contempt for the importunities 
of morality, dazzled the imagination of mankind. 
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After the affair of the Duchies, as our Ambassador, 
Talleyrand, was seeking some roundabout phrase by 
which to express a certain degree of disapproval, 
“Don’t put yourself out,” said Bismarck, “nobody 
but my King thinks that I acted honorably.” 

^stheticaUy, I like him thus. So long as he denies 
the evidence, plays the virtuous, the guileless man, 
outdoes himself in tartufferie, he lowers himself to the 
point of making himself contemptible. As soon as 
he reveals his true self and boasts of his audacious 
knaveries which raised his Germany, until then divided 
and impotent, to the first rank among the nations, 
then he is as great as Satan — a Satan beautiful to 
look upon. Bismarck hatching in the dark the Hohen- 
zollem candidacy, without a suspicion that war will 
inevitably be the result, would be a zany to be hooted 
at; Bismarck devising that same plot because it is the 
sole means of causing the outbreak of the war which he 
must have in order to achieve the unity of his fatherland, 
is a mighty statesman, of sinister but impressive 
grandeur. He will not thereby have opened for himself 
the gates of any Paradise ; he will have won forever one 
of the most exalted places in the German Pantheon of 
terrestrial apotheoses.. 
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LETTER FROM EMILE OLLIVIER TO PROFESSOR HANS DELBRUCK 
OF BERLIN^ 

Illtjstriolts Professor, — I never argue with those who 
criticise me, because most of the time I should have to con- 
tend with hatred, bad faith, ignorance, or idiocy ; but you 
have examined my story of the Liberal Empire ^ with such 
elevation of mind, such scrupulous care, such a sincere 
purpose to be just, and such courteous moderation, and the 
authority of your judgment is so great, that, for the first 
time, I feel impelled to argue with one who contradicts me. 
And I will do it, despite the ever-bleeding wound in my 
heart, as impartially as if it were a matter of giving judgment 
on the dispute between the Athenians and Philip. 

We are far from the time when Bismarck was represented 
as an Arcadian shepherd suddenly attacked by the Gallic 
wolf, what time he was dreaming beneath the stars and 
learned by mere chance that there was a vacant throne of 
Spain and a HohenzoUern ready to seat himself thereon, 
which had seemed to him a perfectly natural thing since 
he was equally unaware of the existence of a France to which 
such a neighbor would not be agreeable. You are no longer, 
monsieur le professeur, in the bucolic stage of the early days 
of the controversy. You admit that the HohenzoUern can- 
didacy was the work of Bismarck; you admit that it 
was not only “a provocation” but an act of ‘‘astute hos- 
tility” against France (pages 320-3^2). Thus far we travel 
together, but here we part. 

^From V Empire lAbh-oH, vol. xv, pp. 533-545. 

2 In the Preussische Jahrbiicher, August, 1909, voL cxxxvii, part % pp. 
305 iff. : “ OUivier Uber den Krieg 1870.” 
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You admit that Bismarck knew that the announcement 
of a Prussian candidacy in Spain would make the buzzing 
of the Spanish fly, in which Moltke took such delight, too 
strident, and would arouse intense excitement in France; 
but you think that that excitement would have been ephem- 
eral, and that, brought face to face with an accomplished 
fact, we should have submitted after crying aloud a bit, 
should have turned our thoughts to something else, and 
should have allowed the HohenzoUern to establish himself 
peacefully in Spain, ready to fall upon our rear whenever 
war should break out on the Rhine. You consider that it 
is slanderous to attribute to the peace-loving Chancellor 
the prevision that our transitory excitement would find 
expression in an act of war. 

In support of these theories ’you invoke three documents 
which you consider of indisputable force. First, a letter 
of July 12, from the King of Prussia to the Queen, from 
which, you think, it is impossible not to infer the abandon- 
ment of the candidacy. Let us read over together the 
letter as it is given by Oncken. I begin with the German 
text: “Bismarck ist innerlich gewiss noch fur den Can- 
didaten,” which I translate: “Bismarck is certainly at 
heart still for the candidate.” So that he had not abandoned 
him. The letter continues: “That, however, the ques- 
tion has become so serious that we must put the Hohen- 
zollerns aside altogether, and leave the final decision to 
them.” From these words it would be inferred (such is 
your claim) that Bismarck, while still at heart loyal to the 
candidacy, nevertheless abandons it. I draw precisely 
the contrary inference : He does not wish the King to med- 
dle with it, because, if he does, he will make a mess of it, 
and, under the pacific influence of the Queen, will advise a 
withdrawal; whereas, if left to themselves, the Hohen- 
zollem princes, who have given their word and of whom he 
is absolutely sure, will hold fast. 

Secondly, you invoke the Spanish letter which I have 
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printed.^ This letter was certainly not an instruction to 
Lothar Bucher. That envoy extraordinaiy of the Chan- 
cellor was not despatched to Madrid without being sup- 
plied with complete instructions, which did not require 
to be repeated to him a few days later in a jumbled-up 
form. Bismarck knew that in negotiations of a certain 
sort, genuine conspiracies, one does not, unless one chances 
to be a Benedetti, write what one can say. The addressee 
of the letter is Bernhardi, or some other person of Primes 
entourage. It does in fact express the belief that the excite- 
ment in France will not result in an act of war. In recom- 
mending to his accomplices a step which will lead to war, 
Bismarck gives him to understand that he ^does not an- 
ticipate it. Can such language be taken seriously.'* Is it 
not the commonplace trick of those who are laying plans 
for a war, to abound in pacific protestations ^ Their pur- 
pose is of the sort that one does not avow even to one’s 
shadow, and a fortiori, to one’s agents : one maintains their 
illusion, so that they may, with the more assurance, put to 
sleep the suspicions of the person on whom one is preparing 
to pounce. 

‘‘If you would deceive a prince,” says Guicciardini, “de- 
ceive your ambassador to him.” The hypocrisy of the 
Spanish letter is simply a ruse prepared beforehand for 
the day when its author will have to defend himself from 
the charge of having provoked the quarrel. 

Equally a mere ruse is the third fact which you put for- 
ward as decisive : namely, the visit which Prim announces 
his intention to pay to Napoleon III. He would not have 
announced that visit, you say, unless he had believed that 
by that time the excitement in France would have subsided. 
Quite the contrary was Prim’s purpose: he wished to lull 
the Emperor’s suspicions, so that he would not prevent 

1 FEm'pir& lAbM, vol. xiii, p. 564. [The letter referred to is printed in 
Appendix C, infra,] 
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the fact from being consummated. I have demonstrated 
it with mathematical precision. 

But after all, of what avail is it to take the pains to seek 
for Bismarck’s intentions in presumptions more or less 
forced ? He himself disclosed them to Busch, one of those 
intimate coadjutors before whom one lets one’s self go with- 
out restraint, and Busch tells us the story in his Timer 
Reichshander ^ : — 

"Tn 1867 Bismarck had avoided war, because he con- 
sidered that Prussia was not strong enough. In 1870 that 
diflSculty was removed, Germany was sufficiently armed. 
The Arcadians wished for war, the Ultramontanes, with 
the Empress at their head, clamored ardently for it. France 
was visibly strengthening her army and arranging alliances. 
If hitherto we had been able to place om hopes on delay, 
that delay was now becoming a danger^ and hence resulted^ 
for the statesman^ the duty of substituting for a policy which 
postponed decisive actiony the policy which precipitated what 
was absolutely inevitable. In the interest of Germanyy and 
no less in the interest of Europe, it was imperative to find some 
way to seize (fassen), to surprise the French, who were not 
entirely ready for the contest, — in such wise as to force them 
to lay aside their reserved 

Such unqualified testimony as this scatters all doubts; 
and yet it seems not without profit to support it by what I 
shall call the psychological proof. Since the days of Louis 
XIV, — under Napoleon I, under the Restoration, under 
Louis XVni, under Louis-Philippe, — at all times we 
have considered that our security was dependent, if not 
on the friendship, at least on the benevolent neutrality, 
of Spain, and that the first care of whosoever may be jealous 
of the grandeur of France will be to stir up trouble for us 
on the other side of the Pyrenees — to fasten a ball and 
chain to our leg, so to speak, and to place us between two 
fires.2 When Palmerston conceived the perfidious idea 

^ Vol. ii, chap. 1, p. 63. ^UEmpire Inb^al, vol. xiv, p, 64. 
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of substituting for the Due d’Aumale (who was excluded 
from consideration by England) a Coburg as husband to 
the Queen, Bresson, our Ambassador to Spain, wrote: “I 
regard a German prince in Spain as the most piercing, the 
most humiliating blow to the honor of France, and to the 
pride, perhaps to the very existence, of our dynasty.” (Sep- 
tember ^1, 1844.) Foreigners, knowing how deeply inter- 
ested we were in union with Spain, exerted themselves 
to prevent her from becoming our friend ; but we, on our 
part, would not allow them to make her our foe. 

If Bismarck had been ignorant of this historical truth, 
you would have denied him a certificate of scholarship, for 
the dullest of your students knew it. If, knowing it, as I 
have no doubt that he did, he believed that we should be 
so stupid, so heedless, so improvident, so careless of our 
interest, as not to suspect the purpose of aggression which 
his German prince would bring with him, and to tolerate 
it ; if he supposed that France, a volcanic nation accord- 
ing to her critics, — France, restless, suspicious, dissatisfied 
with a change in the European status which weakened her 
— that France would not emerge from her state of peace- 
able resignation and suddenly cry out to his government: 
“Never! rather war!” — if he did not see these things, 
which were as visible as human things can be, he must needs 
have been the most imbecile of statesmen. 

Ah, well ! although I have every reason to curse that man, 
I cannot make up my mind to call him an imbecile, who 
let loose upon the world a ghastly war without knowing 
what he was doing. It is distasteful to me to degrade to 
that point a personality wherein were united in a very rare 
degree all the superior qualities of the statesman, and who 
would have been without a rival, if he had not lacked that 
generosity and that grace of heart which round out the 
truly great man. 

And lastly, — the final psychological proof of his war- 
like purpose, — he selected for the weaving of his candidacy 
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— a precaution, say you, against a threat of war — the 
precise moment when that threat was fading away. Even 
before the advent of the liberal ministry, he had no ag- 
gression to apprehend on the part of France. When in- 
formed by his agents at Vienna of the projects of an alliance 
in 1869, he did not take alarm ; he said to Bernhardi, — it 
is you who tell me so, on page 383, — ‘‘Against an attack 
from Austria he was absolutely protected by the friend- 
ship of Russia and by the determination of Himgary not to 
allow it.” As he was not disturbed on that score during 
the reign of ministers who deemed themselves to have been 
conquered at Sadowa, how could he have been under my 
ministry — mine, who had maintained for four years that 
Sadowa was not a French defeat for which we ought to 
seek revenge ? 

You do not question my sincerity, and you recur to it 
several times in terms which I appreciate, but you think 
that my strength was not equal to my sincerity, and you 
represent the Emperor as making ready behind my back, 
and without my knowledge, for the unavoidable war. You 
are mistaken. 

The Emperor’s personal confidence in me was absolute, 
and my daily proofs of devotion constantly intensified it. 
Once wh^n I was insisting upon some measure, I forget what, 
as to which we did not agree, he said to me affectionately : 

“ I am well aware that I can’t do without you ; don’t take 
undue advantage of me.” The fact that he did not inform 
me of his military conversations with Archduke Albert 
and of General Lebnm’s njdssion does not prove that he 
proposed to get up a war without my knowledge, but simply 
that he attached no importance to those proceedings. If 
you had been in frequent intercourse wili the Emperor 
at that time, you would not doubt my statement, for he was 
incapable then of any vigorous determination, and it would 
have required very great energy to invite a war with that 
Germany of whose strength he was not imaware* 
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Aggression on our part was no more to be dreaded in one 
year than in two. We had no need of it. It was to him, 
Bismarck, that war was indispensable. Standing at bay; 
caught between the impatience of the National Liberals 
and the growing distrust of the Conservatives; threatened 
with a fresh conflict over the military law ; assured that the 
States of the South would draw away rather than draw 
near, and that, without a war waged in common against 
us, they would not be absorbed; ambitious not to leave 
to time alone the consummation of German Unity but to 
be himself its triumphant architect, he saw in war an actual 
essential of existence. 

He would not have set out on this affair, he would not 
have put compulsion upon his King and the Hohenzollern 
princes and declared it a duty imposed on Leopold by the 
honor of Prussia to accept a crown that he did not want, 
he would not have devoted all his ardor to overcoming the 
numerous diflGiculties mentioned in his Spanish letter, if 
he had not desired to obtain an immediate result — war. 
And as he no longer expected any provocation from us, 
he had to make himself the provoker, taking care at the same 
time to compel us to assume that position in appearance, 
in order that he might coerce his King and his people. Hence 
the Hohenzollern machination, which is a masterpiece of 
ability. 

With the candidacy and the candidate thrust aside, the 
imprudent demand of guaranties waived, the war was slipping 
through Bismarck’s fingers. He seized it again by an act 
of sheer brutality, wherein there was no abihty at all, but 
simply an energetic resolution — the Ems despatch. 

The genuine Ems despatch, the one drawn by Abeken, 
was in itseh an initial Bismarckian falsification of what 
had happened during the day ; for it had been extorted from 
the Kin g by the imperious telegrams sent by Bismarck 
throughout the morning, and by the obsession of the two 
ministers who arrived from Berlin at noon to reinforce those 
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telegrams. Bismarck deemed that falsification insufficient ; 
he emphasized it. Some of his admirers deny his Shake- 
spearean story of the dinner with Boon and Moltke. There 
seems to me to be no serious argument to cast doubt on its 
accuracy; Busch and others had told it before Bismarck 
authenticated it; and although in the different versions 
one can discover some divergences due doubtless to the 
carelessness of the narrators, the essential facts remain 
unchanged. 

However, though the scene were imaginary, it is none the 
less unanimously proved that he made the toilet of the Ems 
despatch, and every one knows how he set about it. He added 
nothing, but he struck out all the explanatory and softening 
details which would show that, if the King did reject our 
demands, he at least listened to them, discussed them, 
and complied with them in part. He imputed an insultingly 
laconic form to the principal, the real fact — the refusal 
of an audience. Lastly, he altered the source of the despatch. 
Having been redrafted at Berlin, it was from Berlin that he 
despatched it to the foreign cabinets, and he represented 
it as transmitted from Ems. This manoeuvring trans- 
formed Abeken’s ponderous despatch into a strident, stinging 
message which sank into the flesh. 

You do not deny that in making these changes Bismarck 
had the purpose of inciting war. You are not surprised that 
I cdled my chapter on that despatch Bismarck’s Slap 
in the Face ” ; but you blame me for forgetting that that 
slap was simply the riposte to one dealt to Germany by our 
demand of guaranties ; that that blow was the reply to 
another blow; that that thrust, which, as you yourself 
agree, we could not tolerate, was simply a parry. Be good 
enough, I pray you, to reflect again. 

The demand of guaranties did not in itself contain any- 
thing insulting; it was, in fact, defensible, and it became 
inopportune, offensive if you choose, only because it was 
addressed to the King of Prussia under circumstances which 
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made it impossible for him to accept it with honor. That 
demand was secret, absolutely unknown to the public ; 
it had not the form of an ultimatum ; if the Ejng deemed 
it to be unjustifiable, it was sufficient for him to reject it 
by a refusal, reserving the right if, upon that refusal, we 
ventured to make a disturbance, to strike back accordingly. 
The demand of guaranties was a word said in the ear, in 
a closed room ; the Ems despatch was an outcry on the 
public square. It did not constitute a simple contradiction, 
which one can put aside by a no; it was an irrevocable 
moral assault, which we could not meet with dishonorable 
submission or with an angry retort. What logical simi- 
larity is there between two acts so unlike ? One of our old 
proverbs says ; Tin soufflet par un stylet (Answer a blow 
with a dagger). The French do not answer with a dagger 
but by sending seconds, and that is what we did. 

It displeases you that this manoeuvre of Bismarck’s, 
as to the purpose and character of which we are in accord, 
should be called a falsification. In our language it is im- 
possible to qualify it otherwise. To falsity does not neces- 
sarily imply that one adds something to a document, or even 
that one omits something from it; but simply that one 
so represents it that one changes its real meaning and gives 
it an aspect which it would not have had without that 
handling. A dictionary of eminent authority, Littre’s, 
notes this meaning of the word falsify : ‘‘iv. Not to represent, 
not to report things as they are.” Some persons in Germany 
seem to have adopted a different definition. They main- 
tain that we must not say falsify, but edit With them the 
difference is reduced to a trifle. We call that battle Woerth, 
which you call Reichshoffen, but everybody knows that they 
mean the same thing. It may be understood then that so 
to ‘‘arrange” a despatch that it will produce an insulting 
effect which it would not have produced without that 
arrangement, will be called falsifying in France, and editing 
in Germany. 
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Your objection (page 315) is at once subtler and stronger, 
Bismarck did not change the truth — he simply showed 
it as it was. His despatch is not to be measured by the 
scale of an objective historical exposition, it should be 
considered as a political act. At Ems was being discussed 
the claim of France to stand above all others as a great 
nation and to deny Germany that privilege. The King 
inwardly thought Benedetti “importimate” and “ imper- 
tinent,” but as he was most courteous, he showed his feeling 
only with perfect seK-control and all the polite forms of a 
man of the world. Bismarck believed that the common mul- 
titude would see in those forms a submission to humiliation. 
He reconstituted the situation in accordance with the awiul, 
terrifying truth. ' It was the King who had placed a false 
aspect on it at Ems by the courtesy of his manners, which, 
according to the strait sect, were but ‘Vain deception and 
hypocrisy” {eitel Trug und Eeuchelei). 

I should never have ventured to characterize thus the 
King’s conduct, or not to consider him sincere ; but I am 
not conscious of possessing any qualification to contest your 
judgment and I bow to it. 

You are the stronger, but that is not enough for you, 
— you are determined also to have been the more just. 
That filing does you honor and imparts some respecta- 
bility to nonsense which would otherwise be pitiable. 
But the truth has been set free, the history of that epoch 
is made up. It will attribute the responsibility for the 
War of 1870 neither to the Emperor of the French nor to 
the King of Prussia, neither to the French people nor to 
the German people, but to the man of iron who drove 
them both to the battle-field which his ambition had 
prepared. He is the author of the war against France, 
as he was the author of that against Denmark and of that 
against Austria. 

Who has said it more plainly than he on that pathetic 
evening when, seated at the foot of the laurel-crowned 
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Victory, at that half-veiled hour when the melancholy 
of a closing day intensifies the sadness of a fading life, he 
exclaimed before his agitated familiar friends: “But for 
me three great wars would not have taken place ; eighty 
thousand men would not have perished; their fathers, 
mothers, sisters would not have been plunged into sorrow. 
Now, I have that account to adjust with God.” ^ 

If he had not succeeded, the old women, he said, would 
have done him to death with broomsticks. He did succeed, 
thanks to Hoon and Moltke ; no one denies him a glorious 
place among the dominators of the world. But a political 
act is not to be judged by its immediate results. There 
are far-distant ones which change into disaster what had 
at first seemed good fortune, and render bitter the victory 
wherein one had rejoiced. At this day the careful thinker 
can discover the sombre aftermath of the policy which led you 
to success. Have you profited by conquering peoples whom 
you cause to sufier, who detest you and curse you, and 
await only a favorable opportunity to rise against you? 
Was not the increase of territory which your Unity did 
not need dearly bought by the impossibility, which you there- 
by created, of a complete, unreserved understanding with 
us ? Has your security increased since you crushed a nation 
whose abasement is never more than temporary, and which 
may of a sudden, on the morrow of a Soubise or a Bazaine, 
see a Turenne or a Pelissier arise in its midst ? 

France and Germany living in a state of mutual distrust 
are a permanent source of disturbance in Europe. Joined 
in a friendly alliance they would have bestowed upon the 
world, reassured and grouped about their umted power, 
a new fax Romana, as it were, more fruitful than the earlier 
one. That was the dream that I dreamed in opposition 
and that I hoped to realize in the ministry. I was beaten 
in that xmdertaking to draw our two great coimtries together. 


^ Moritz Busch ; Unser ReichsJcaitzler, vol. i, p. 115. 
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But I regard it as the signal honor of my life that I con- 
ceived it and followed it to the farthest limit of my power. 
Overthrown by a contrary fate, I shall say to my last 
hour: — 

“That way lay common sense, prudence, humanity, 
mutual advantage, and the interest of civilization.” 
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THE SPANISH REVOLUTION OF 1868 

Isabella II, daughter of Ferdinand VII and Maria Chris- 
tina, was born in 1830, and was but three years old when her 
father died. Queen Maria Christina acted as Regent of the 
Kingdom from 1833-1840, being engaged practically all the 
time in war with Don Carlos, the claimant of the throne. 
In 1840 she was deserted by the army and compelled to flee 
to France, being succeeded in the Regency by Espartero, 
Duke of Vittoria, who became military dictator. Isabella 
was declared of age in 1843, and for the next quarter century 
her reign was simply a record of revolution and counter- 
revolution, the various parties — Moderates, Progressists, 
Republicans — succeeding each other in predominance with 
confusing rapidity. The best brief epitome of Spanish his- 
tory during those years is given by M. Ch. Seignobos in his 
Political History of Europe since ISlJfy chapter 10 (translated 
by Professor S. M. Macvane). 

In 1864, the Queen, yielding to her natural inclinations, 
had sought to restore the absolutist regime, and had revived 
the tradition of Catholic absolutism and government by the 
camarillay or junta of favorites. The Liberal parties became 
revolutionary, and finally attacked the dynasty itself. The 
Progressists endeavored to excite the army against the dy- 
nasty. Various xmsuccessful insurrections were organized 
by General Prim, then in exile. The government dissolved 
the Cortes and exiled Marshal Serrano, President of the 
Senate. 

After the death of Narvaez, who had been the principal 
instrument of the restoration of despotism, “the three per- 
secuted parties — Liberal Union, Progressists, and Demo- 

419 
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crats — agreed to make a joint revolution. ... It began 
with the pronunciamento of Admiral Topete, commander of 
the Cadiz fleet ; followed by a pronunciamento signed by the 
principal generals of the opposition, Prim and Serrano. . . . 
There was but one small battle, at Alcolea, near Cordova, 
on September 29. After this, Madrid, then all Spain, joined 
the insurgents. Isabella was deserted and fled to France.” 
Seignobos (Macvane’s edition), pp. 309, 310. 

“The uprising was the work of three parties acting in 
common : the Unionists, who represented the moderate views 
of the liberal middle class; the Progressists, who desired 
more ample reforms ; the Democrats, who, for the most part, 
inclined toward a federalist republic. From the revolution 
three personages emerged : Marshal Serrano, Admiral 
Topete, and Marshal Prim. The first two belonged to the 
Liberal Union ; the third, who was to play the most impor- 
tant part, was the leader of the Progressists. A provisional 
government was organized. Serrano was President of the 
Council ; Prim, Minister of War. The most urgent need was 
to reestablish tranquillity. The new authorities did not spare 
themselves, and Prim, who during his life had led four or 
five insuirections, incontinently set about preaching dis- 
cipline. ... In January, 1869, the elections for the Cortes 
took place. The only republicans were among the Demo- 
crats : Unionists and Progressists remained loyal to the mo- 
narchical principle. The ballots reflected these tendencies, 
and as soon as the names of all those chosen were known, it 
was manifest that Spain would simply change sovereigns.” 
La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 189, 190. 

In 1869, “the Provisional Government, which was in- 
stalled at Madrid, and in which Marshal Prim rapidly 
acquired a predom i nating influence, decided on framing a 
constitution, in which a new king, chosen by the nation, 
should be surrounded with democratic institutions. The 
adoption of this Constitution forced the men who framed it to 
commence the painful and diflSicult task of searching for a 
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fitting sovereign.” Walpole, History of Twenty-five Years, 
vol. ii, p. 483. 

Finally, in November, 1870, Amadeus, second son of Victor 
Emanuel, was chosen King of Spain. He arrived at Madrid 
just as Prim was assassinated, in December. After a 
troubled reign of two years, he abdicated in February, 1873, 
whereupon the Cortes proclaimed a republic. Eventually, in 
December, 1874, Isabella’s son, who had just attained his ma- 
jority, was recognized as King of Spain — Alfonso XII. 
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THE HOHENZOJXEEN CANDIDACY FOB THE SPANISH THRONE 

Note. — The greater part of what follows is taken bodily from the arti- 
cle by M. H. Leonardo!! in the Revue Historique for 1900, voL Ixxxiv, pp. 
287-310. I allow this statement to take the place of quotation marks. 

Seerano, Topete, and with them the majority of the 
Liberal Union, wished to give the crown either to the Due de 
Montpensier, to his wife, the Infante Dona Maria Luisa Fer- 
nanda (sister of Isabella), or to their oldest son, then nine 
years of age. Some of the Unionists, being satisfied by the 
fall of Isabella, desired the restoration of the dynasty in the 
person of her son Alfonso, the Prince of Asturias, under the 
guardianship of Montpensier. 

The Progressists and those Democrats who had not pro- 
nounced for a republic had an entirely different idea. Long 
before arriving at p>ower, they dreamed of uniting beneath 
the same sceptre the two nations of the Iberian peninsula. 
The revolution accomplished, they seemed to be on the point 
of realizing that dream, either by inducing the reigning King 
of Portugal, Dom Luiz, to accept the crown of Spain, or by 
offering it to his father, the widowed Kin g Consort, Fer- 
dinand of Coburg. 

These names were not the only ones put forward op the mor- 
row of the 'pronundamento of Cadiz: in political circles 
men mentioned those of Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, of Es- 
partero, the old champion of the Progressist party, of Prince 
Philip of Coburg, of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, 
of Archduke Charles of Austria, of a son of the Queen of 
England. Lastly, less than a month after the revolution, 
and prior to mid-October, 1868, there was already talk of the 
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Hereditary Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, Leopold ; for 
the moment, however, it was simply an unsubstantial rumor, 
and no overtures were made to the HohenzoUern family. 

On October 14 , 1868 , Prince Antony wrote to his son 
Charles of Roumania : “In Spain, Prim and Serrano are 
working together to hasten the election of a new king. 
Among the candidates other than the King of Portugal are 
mentioned the Hereditary Prince of HohenzoUern, Philip of 
Coburg, and the Due de Montpensier.” And on December 9 
following : “The candidacy for the throne of Spain is thus 
far only a phantom stirred up by the newspapers. We do 
not know the slightest thing about it, and if the idea were 
to be submitted to us more definitely, I should never advise 
accepting that risky position, which has only the gleam of 
false gold. Moreover, France would never permit, consider- 
ing our relations with Prussia, the enthronement of a Hohen- 
zoUern across the Pyrenees. She is already frantic with envy 
at the sight of a HohenzoUern reigning on the Lower Danube.’^ 
— Memoirs of the King of Roumania, French translation, 
vol. i, pp. 458 , 473 . 

“At the outset of the Spanish crisis, it is not without in- 
terest to note what ideas were exchanged in Germany. 
Many thought that a revolution at so great a distance could 
have no influence on the destinies of the Prussian monarchy. 
*It’s a matter of indifference to us, and we can await the re- 
sult in peace, thank God !’ said Abeken {Bin schlichtes Leben 
in bewegter Zeit, p. 363 ). In other circles a certain appre- 
hension manifests itself, lest the Cabinet of the Tufleries 
should seek to profit by the event. On October 30 , 1868 , 
in a letter to the Crown Prince of Prussia, aUusion is made to 
the future fate of the Spanish peninsula. ‘Above aU things, 
no regent under the aegis of France ! ’ But a rumor of which 
it is hard to discover the source is already beginning to cir- 
culate in Germany. Vaguely, in veiled words, people are 
talking of Priuce Leopold’s son, oldest son of Prince Antony 
of HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen, and brother of that Prince 
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Charles who had been called two years earlier to rule over 
Roumania. The news is reported by the Journal des Dehats 
(November 13, 1868), on the word of a Vienna correspondent. 
At Berlin, Queen Victoria’s representative. Lord A. Loftus, 
picks up the rumor. In a private letter to the head of the 
Foreign Office he transmits the information, and adds this 
sentence: T observe that if the Prince should be elected, 
the choice would be looked upon with jealousy and disfavor 
at Paris.’ {Diplomatic Reminiscences^ 2d Series, vol. i, 
p. 236.)” La Gorce, vol. i, pp. 190, 191. 

Two months passed with no mention of that candidacy in 
Spain. In February, 1869, a deputy belonging to the Liberal 
Union, Salazar de Mazarredo, published a short pamphlet 
in which he shows himself to be a very decided partisan of 
Ferdinand of Portugal ; but, in case that prince should not 
accept the crown, he points out to his fellow citizens, as second 
choice, Leopold of Hohenzollern. 

About a month later, M. Ranees y Villaneuva, Spanish 
Ambassador to Prussia under Isabella II and transferred to 
Austria by the Provisional Government, paid a brief visit 
to Berlin, ostensibly to pay his respects to King William on 
his birthday, March 22. His visit, coinciding in a general 
way with, the revival of rumors favorable to the Hohenzollern 
candidacy, aroused the attention of our Ambassador, Comte 
Benedetti. Count Bismarck being absent at the moment, 
M. Benedetti applied to the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Herr von Thile, and took up the question with him. 
Von Thile replied by ‘‘ a most explicit assurance that he has 
never at any time had knowledge of any fact authorizing such 
a conjecture.” He denied that Seiior Ranees had referred 
to the Hohenzollern candidacy, and declared that he had 
expressed the belief that Montpensier would be the final 
choice. 

It is a fair question (says M. Leonardon) whether Benedetti 
had serious reasons to justify this step, or whether, on the 
other hand, he did not risk it on the strength of mere pre- 
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sumptions, thereby carelessly giving Count Bismarck a 
chance to detect a sensitive spot in the Imperial government, 
on which it would be possible some day to wound it to the 
quick. (For Benedetti’s report of his conversation with 
Von Thile, see Ma Mission en Prusse, pp. 304-306.) 

No document has ever come to light tending to prove that 
Senor Rances’s visit had any relation to the Hohenzollem 
candidacy. On the other hand, certain things give reason 
to believe that Count Bismarck, very soon after Benedetti’s 
interview with Von Thile, managed to work upon the Spanish 
government, either by causing the idea of the Hohenzollem 
candidacy to be suggested to them, if they had not already 
entertained it; or if they had entertained it, but without 
giving it serious thought, by bringing it to their attention 
anew. The fact is that, in April, 1869, a confidential agent 
of Prim, Fernandez de los Rios, who had been sent by him 
to the widowed King Ferdinand in January, received a letter 
from a Portuguese gentleman, a friend of Prim, the Marquis 
of Niza, telling him of a conversation he had recently had 
with Oldoini, Italian Ambassador at Lisbon, who urged him 
(Niza) to take advantage of his friendly relations with Prim 
to suggest to him the idea of applying to Leopold. In other 
letters, Niza quotes Oldoini as .suggesting that secret overtures 
be made, first to Bismarck, then to the Hohenzollem family 
at Diisseldorf; and the Portugal minister at Brussels also 
urges the choice of Leopold. Pmssia, he says, will be glad 
to see it ; as for Napoleon III, he will prefer this choice to 
that of Montpensier, and, in any event, he will not dare to 
oppose it. 

These suggestions had, for the moment, no result, but one 
cannot find their traces without wondering if we should not 
ascribe their origin to Count Bismarck. It is to be noted also 
that the intermediary, the Marquis of Niza, was of the imme- 
diate suite of King Ferdinand, whose son-in-law was Leo- 
pold of Hohenzollem, husband of his daughter the Infanta 
Antonia. 
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In April, Benedetti was summoned to Paris by the Em« 
peror. During his absence^ on April 26, 1869, the Augs» 
bourg Gazette published a letter, said to be from Paris, which, 
alluding to Leopold, announced that the Spaniards con- 
gratulated themselves on having found a young and intelli- 
gent prince, related to the Imperial House of France. M. 
Leonardon does not hesitate to see in this letter a document 
inspired by the Prussian minister, and intended to sound 
public opinion as to the impression which that candidacy 
would produce on France. 

The reply was not slow in coming. The La France news- 
paper hastened to sound the alarm. This was an indication, 
and it was confirmed to Coxmt Bismarck by an interview 
that Benedetti had with him early in May. 

M. Leonardon dismisses as unimportant and unworthy of 
credence certain unconfirmed reports of views favorable to 
the candidacy of Leopold or his brother Fritz being held by 
the Empress and by Princess Mathilde, especially because 
they are in flat contradiction of the Emperor’s remark to 
Benedetti; ‘‘The candidacy of the Due de Montpensier is 
purely anti-dynastic, it affects nobody but myself, and I 
can accept it; the candidacy of the Prince of HohenzoUern 
is essentially anti-national ; the country will not tolerate it 
and it must be prevented.” 

He regards it as the capital error of the Imperial govern- 
ment to have tried to prevent the candidacy in Prussia. 
Benedetti’s effort in that direction with Bismarck, as reported 
in his despatch of May 11, 1869 (Benedetti, pp. 307-311), 
was simply an attempt to intimidate. But Bismarck not only 
was not intimidated, but carried away from that interview 
the conviction that that candidacy was sufficiently distasteful 
to the Emperor to enable him (Bismarck) to extract a cams 
belli from it, at his pleasure. 

It would have been much more adroit for the French gov- 
ernment to address itself to Spain. It could easily have 
broached the subject with Prim in a friendly tone. The gen- 
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eraFs conduct, Ms persistent hostility to the Montpensier 
candidacy, tend to prove that he wished to please the Em- 
peror, and he would doubtless have heeded all the more will- 
ingly a discreetly worded warning against the Hohenzollem 
candidacy, because he had not as yet thought seriously of it, 
or bound Mmself by any overt act. M. Leonardon disposes 
of the report that Salazar first sounded the HohenzoUerns 
in April, but he agrees with La Gorce (voL vi, pp. 197, 198) 
that the letter of a Berlin banker to the Begent Serrano, in 
July, dwelling upon the advantages of the Hohenzollem can- 
didacy, was inspired by Bismarck, to keep the thing alive. 

Not until mid-September, 1869, is the first overture made to 
the HohenzoUerns on the part of Spain. Baron von Wer- 
thern, Prussian Ambassador at Munich, an acquaintance of 
Salazar, asks Prince Antony’s permission to present the Span- 
ish deputy, who wishes to offer the crown to his son. The 
presentation takes place on September 17. Salazar comei^ 
direct from Vichy, sent by*Prim. In this first b^J^wiewJ^ 
pleads his country’s cause with warmth. Twu.days later J 
a second meeting is arranged between hhnp .nd the old 
Prince and Ms son Charles of Roumania. is plain that 
Salazar’s purpose was to induce some Hjhenzollem, no 
matter which one, to come forward as a c^didate ; for on 
this occasion he hints that the eyes of Spaiii are turned upon 
Prince Charles, who, however, categoricall|f declines. In the 
afternoon of the same day, Salazar is received by Leopold, 
the oldest son, who, wMle he does not ^ terms refuse the 
crown, imposes conditions almost equitalent to a refusal: 
he must be chosen unanimously, and mu^t be assured that he 
wilJt not be dragged into a policy contrary to the interest of 
Portugal, because of his close connection with the reigning 
family there. (These details were ms^e known only when 
the Memoirs of the King of Roui^ania were published: 
see vol. i of the French translation, pp. 525, 526.) What- 
ever Prim’s connection with tMs o^rture of Salazar’s,, it is 
certain that about this time he mnde another unsuccessful 
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attempt upon King Ferdinand ; and then turned his atten- 
tion to the Duke of Genoa, whose nanie was actually proposed 
to the Cortes in October ; his mother, however, was greatly 
opposed to his acceptance, and Victor Emanuel finally de- 
clined the offer in his nephew’s name. 

On October 28 Salazar published a letter in which he passed 
in review the principal candidacies, arguing against them one 
after another, until he came to Prince Leopold, whom he 
extolled as a Catholic, well educated, father of three sons, 
rich, related through his late sister and his wife to the House 
of Braganza and through his grandmother and mother to 
the Imperial family of France (see Appendix D), while his 
connection with the reigning branch of the HohenzoUerns 
assured him of the good-will of Prussia, and was at the same 
time too distant to bind him to its policies. 

After the final declination of the Duke of G^noa, Prim 
■determined to address himself unofficially to Leopold. He 
directly to Berlin, with letters, dated February 
17, 1870, V ^ the King of Prussia, Count Bismarck, and Prince 
Leopold. negotiations took place at Berlin, Leopold 

being presentV in the last days of February and the early 
days of March. ; Bismarck pleaded earnestly for acceptance. 
In a memorial ac^dressed to William he showed how advanta- 
geous it would be, politically, to be able to rely on the friendly 
disposition of a nAtion posted on the flank of France; he 
also dwelt upon the economic advantage which German 
commerce might well hope to derive from the presence of a 
Prussian prince on the throne of Spain. King William re- 
plied by raising objections and left it to Leopold alone to 
decide upon his coui^e. The Crown Prince, Frederick, was 
very lukewarm and ihged Leopold especially to make sure 
that the Prussian go-^mment, which perhaps had a special 
object in view at the foment, would always be disposed to 
give him effective supp<irt. (See Von Sybel, English trans., 
vol. vii, pp. 305 ff. ; Memoirs of the King of Roumania, 
French trans., vol. i, p. 569, under date of March 2.) 
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We have already heard of the council of March 15, 1870, 
which first became known to the world through the memoirs 
of the King of Roumania (see supra, pp. 18 ff. and notes). 
It may be said here that it would have been advantageous to 
Von Sybel’s accuracy in dealing with this portion of his 
history, if he had had the benefit of those memoirs. Under 
date of April 3, 1870, ‘‘the Prince (Charles of Roumania) 
learns from Berlin that Bismarck has declared categorically, 
several times, that the acceptance of the Spanish crOwn by 
one of the Hohenzollern princes is a political necessity. 
Prince Antony has imposed three conditions : that his son 
shall obtain two thirds to three fourths of the votes in the 
Cortes ; that the State shall be assured against bankruptcy ; 
that the anti-clerical laws shall be passed before Prince 
Leopold’s election,” Memoirs, vol. i, pp. 573, 574. 

On the same 3d of April Bismarck despatched Bucher and 
Versen to Madrid, and their journey thither and its results 
are described with sufficient detail in the first chapter of this 
book, pp. 23 ff. Meanwhile Prim demands a categorical 
reply forthwith. Prince Antony is summoned to Berlin on 
April 20. Bismarck is ill at Varzin. The King refuses to force 
Leopold or Fritz, and on the 22d a telegram is sent to Prim 
through Bucher, conveying Prince Leopold’s declination. 

Versen returns to Berlin on May 6. He finds that the 
affair is well-nigh abandoned. Bismarck is still sick, and 
Versen takes it upon himself to act in his place. He ad- 
dresses himself to the Crown Prince, causes him to waver in 
his opinion, and obtains from him a letter with which he 
joins the old Prince at Nauheim on May 20. He argues 
insistently in favor of the candidacy, and with so much suc- 
cess that Prince Antony and his son decide to write to the 
Crown Prince letters in which it is clearly manifest that Leo- 
pold, being attacked by scruples, is inclined to reconsider his 
refusal. The Crown Prince informs the King and Bismar^ 
of this change of attitude; the latter loses no time in ^de- 
spatching to Prince Antony a memorial in which he. passes 
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in review the considerations that militate in favor of a revival 
of the candidacy. 

Meanwhile Prim, on receipt of the telegram of April 
entered into negotiations for the third time with Ferdinand 
of Portugal, and was again met by a refusal. He seemed 
then to become discouraged, and being unaware of the change 
of heart that had taken place in Prussia, he informed the 
Cortes on June 11 of his unsuccessful overtures to King Fer- 
dinand, the Duke of Aosta, and the Duke of Genoa. In 
veiled terms he alluded to unfruitful negotiations with a 
fourth candidate. “I may be permitted,” he said, ‘‘not to 
mention his name: that would show a lack of tact; com- 
plications might ensue, and, moreover, I have given my word 
of honor to that effect.” This anonymous candidate was 
Leopold. (See su'pra, p. 40, note.) 

On the following day. Prim was informed by a letter from 
Bismarck, said to be in reply to his letter of February 17, 
that affairs were looking well for a resumption of negotia- 
tions. On June 14 the marshal sent Salazar to Sigmaringen 
with fuU powers. 

He arrived there, with a secretaiy, on the 19th. Major 
von Vei^n was there and acted as interpreter. They quickly 
came to an agreement. For the glory of his family and the 
welfare of his country, Leopold is resigned to the sacrifice 
of his personal inclinations. A letter is sent to Edng William, 
then at Ems, to ask his approval. Awaiting the reply at 
Sigmaringen, Salazar sends, through Versen, two despatches 
to Madrid, one to Prim, the other to Zorrilla, President of the 
Cortes : in the first he announces that Prince Leopold will 
accept the crown, subject to the Ki ng’s approval; in the 
second he tells Zorrilla that he expects to return to Madrid 
on June 26. Thereupon the election will take place and a 
deputation of fifteen members of the Cortes will travel to 
Sigmaringen to offer the crown formally to the Prince. (With 
regard to the premature adjournment of the Cortes and the 
doubtful explanation thereof, see supra, p. 42, and note.) 
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It may be, says M. Leonardon, that Prim had suddenly 
an intuition of the r61e of irritating agent that Bismarck 
proposed to make him play. There has been published in 
Spain a confidential document which discloses with singular 
distinctness the thesis which Prussian policy had prepared, 
to answer any observations that might be made by France. 
It is a letter of Count Bismarck quoted in Senor Pirala’s 
Historia Contemporanea, but with no indication of the 
person to whom it was addressed and with no date. The 
text, however, indicates that the addressee was at Madrid, 
and that the letter was written at the time when Bismarck 
replied to Prim’s letter of February 17. This long-delayed 
reply of Bismarck was designed to suggest to Prim the resump- 
tion of the Hohenzollem candidacy. M. Leonardon con- 
cludes that it, as well as the undated letter which follows, 
was written about June 11. 

‘Tt is possible,” Count Bismarck writes, ‘‘that we should 
see a transitory effervescence in France, and doubtless it is 
necessary to avoid whatever would help to arouse it and 
add to it. This being so, would it be wise to introduce my 
name in the story of these negotiations ? I think not, but 
that, on the contrary, we should put my personality entirely 
outside of the whole thing. In fact, I have taken no part 
officially. It is simply a question of an expression of the will 
of the Spanish people on the one side, and, on the other, of 
a prince who is of age, master of his acts, and a private indi- 
vidual. Whether he had or had not reasons for securing the 
consent of his father and of the head of his family — that 
is a private matter, not an affair of state. To give the King 
advice on such matters is the duty of the minister of the 
royal household. But I have not aided him with my advice 
in the capacity of President of the Council of Ministers, but 
simply as being in charge of foreign affairs, and as a confiden- 
tial servitor, like the other servants of the state who are in 
the secret. 

*‘For my own part, I think that the Spanish government 
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will do better to publish only General Prim’s letter of Feb- 
ruary 17 and the reply. We shall then have an unassailable 
position before the European public. If they make a noise 
in France, we shall ask quietly : ‘What do you want ? Do 
you propose to dictate the decision of the Spanish nation 
and a German private citizen ? ’ In that case, doctor, there 
will be an opportunity to utilize your suggestion. Doubt- 
less they will shriek about intrigue, and they will be furious 
against me, but imable to localize the point of attack. So 
far as my reply is concerned, it is simply a question of policy 
with regard to the general. 

“I have answered his letter. I hope that he will have no 
doubt of my respectful sentiments for him, or of my con- 
currence in the project the realization of which depends only 
on him and the Cortes. I have not brought the affair to the 
point it has now reached without considerable difficulty, 
which M. Gama, with his knowledge of the ground, will be 
able to imagine and to explain to the general.” 

This letter was first published by Pirala in his Historia 
Contem'poranea. He seems to have had access to documents 
in the Department of Foreign Affairs, and one wonders 
whether this letter may not, through somebody’s indiscre- 
tion, have come to Prim’s knowledge and have given him food 
for reflection. 

Prim’s return to Madrid on July 1 ( as described by Victor 
Balaguer in MemoricLS de un constituante) and his subsequent 
interview with Mercier are told at sufficient length in the 
text, pp. 44 ff. On July 4 the ministers met at La Granja 
and resolved to submit the candidacy of Leopold to the 
permanent committee of the Cortes. A few days later that 
body was summoned to meet in extraordinary session on the 
£0th. 

Meanwhile, says M, Leonardon, one feels that the Spanish 
government is anxious to clear its skirts of all purpose of 
Prussia. In a circular note dated July 7, 
douf^^’ Foreign l^Imister, while instructing his representa- 
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lives abroad to announce the candidacy officially to the 
powers, took pains to say that the government ‘‘has acted 
solely on its own account and treated directly with Prince Leo- 
pold, without for a moment counting upon, or even supposing 
that its dignity would permit it to count upon, the slightest 
influence of a foreign Cabinet.” This statement is further 
elaborated and emphasized in later paragraphs of the note, 
which is printed in full in Blue Book, pp. 15, 16. 

Prim, for his part, seemed to be seeking a way out of the 
scrape in which he had involved himself. Luckily, Gramont’s 
declaration of July 6 was sufficiently moderate in tone so 
far as Spain was concerned, not to overexcite popular senti- 
ment. On the 7th Prim took the first backward step with 
his suggestion to Mercier that the Prince should find ob- 
stacles in the way of the King’s consent {su'pra, pp. 126, 127). 
Mercier’s despatches of the 9th and the sending of a special 
messenger to Sigmaringen on the 10th {supra, pp. 131, 156 n.) 
exhibit the growing determination of the Spanish govern- 
ment, probably under pressure from England and Austria, 
to rid themselves of Prince Leopold, by inducing him to 
withdraw his candidacy, if possible. Only let M. de Gramont 
declare that in the declaration of July 6 the word “suffer” 
was not addressed to Spain. 

Then came the mission of Strat, first conceived by Olozaga, 
whose Toyal efforts to adjust the difficulty are the more 
noteworthy and creditable in view of the shabby way in 
which he had been treated by his government. At about the 
same time, Olozaga telegraphed (July 8) to Saldanha, prime 
minister of Portugal, endeavoring once more to revive the 
candidacy of Ferdinand, to which Prim turned in desperation 
on the same day. 

The letter of Prince Antony withdrawing his son’s name 
(July 12) was followed on the 15th by Sagasta’s officially in- 
forming the diplomatic agents of Spain of the withdrawal of 
the candidacy. In October, after the Prussian victories, 
there was again some talk of putting Prince Leopold forward ; 
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but how much reality there was to it is uncertain, as nego- 
tiations were then pending with Victor Emanuel concerning 
the candidacy of the Duke of Aosta. 

M. Leonardon concludes his exhaustive review of the Ho- 
henzoUern affair with a discussion of Prim’s real attitude 
therein. His judgment, much less severe than M, OUivier’s 
is that if Prim had been the conscious and determined con- 
federate of Bismarck against France, he would not have 
slunk away at the last moment. If he had desired, if, as was 
claimed, he had sought doggedly the gratification of an old 
grudge against France, going back to the Mexican expedition, 
it was in his power to carry the vote in favor of Leopold and 
draw Spain into war. His responsibility, weighty as it is, 
is limited then to a lack of clearsightedness and to an excess 
of self-confidence. He was guilty of a mistake, not •of a 
crime. 
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PEINCE LEOPOLD OF HOHENZOLLEEN 

The following particulars are taken from a pamphlet by 
Don Francisco Vila,^ who declares himself to be in principle a 
republican. Bowing, however, to the will of the nation as 
represented by a majority of the Cortes, he passes in review 
the various candidates proposed and comes forth an enthu- 
siastic partisan of Prince Leopold, in whom he finds all de- 
sirable qualifications, both as an individual and by virtue 
of his birth and connections ; whereas, “in our humble opin- 
ion he is entirely lacking in defects.” It is a significant fact 
that this author refers to the current remark that France 
will take umbrage at the candidacy. 

“If,” he concludes, “monarchy must be our form of govern- 
ment, if all the other candidates officially and extra-officially 
presented offer such undesirable conditions, then around 
the altars of the fatherland, which is always desirous of more 
peace and security, let us all unite and exclaim : Long live 
Leopold the First, King of Spain ! Maledictions on his head 
if he betrays our hopes !” 

Prince Leopold Stephen Charles Antony Gustavus of 
HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen was born September 22, 18S5, and 
was therefore 35 years old in 1870. His father, Charles 
Antony Joaquin Frederick, Prince of HohenzoUem-Sig- 
maringen, Burgrave of Nuremberg, etc., etc., was bom 
September 7, 1811, and succeeded his father in the principality 
on August 27, 1848. On December 7, 1849, he abdicated in 
favor of his very distant kinsman. King William of Pmssia, 
and received, in March, 1850, the title of Highness, with the 

^ El Principe Leopoldo: Juicw ^ Historia de Este Nuevo Candidato, 
Madrid, 1870. 
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prerogatives of a royal prince; in October, 1861, by royal 
decree he was given the title of Royal Highness, and was 
made military governor of the Rhine provinces and West- 
phalia. 

Prince Antony was the son of Charles Antony Frederick 
(bom February 20, 1785), who married in February, 1808, 
Marie Antoinette Murat, niece of Joachim Murat, King of 
Naples. 

Prince Antony’s wife, and Leopold’s mother, was Joseph- 
ine Frederica Louisa (born October 21, 1813), daughter of 
Charles Louis, Grand Duke of Baden and of Stephanie 
Louise, Vicomtesse de Beauharnais, adopted daughter of 
Napoleon I. 

Prince Antony’s other children, Leopold’s brothers and 
sisters, were Charles Eitel Frederick, born April 20, 1839, 
chosen Prince of Roumania, April 20, 1866, and proclaimed 
King in 1881;^ Frederick Eugene John (Prince “Fritz”), 
bom June 25, 1843; Maria Louise Alexandrina, born No- 
vember 17, 1845, and married in 1867 to Prince Philip of Bel- 
gium, Coimt of Flanders. 

Prince Leopold was married September 12, 1861, to An- 
tonia Maria Fernanda Micaela Gabriela Rafaela, daughter 
of Ferdinand and of Dona Maria da Gloria, late Queen of 
Portugal, born Pebmary 17, 1845. Thus the Princess Leo- 
pold was the daughter of the widowed King Consort of Por- 
tugal, and the sister of King Pedro V, who died in 1861, and 
of King Luiz, who reigned in 1870. King Luiz married 
Donna Maria Pia, daughter of Victor Emanuel. 

Finally, Prince Leopold’s aunt, Frederica Wilhelmina, 
married in 1844 Joachim Napoleon, Marquis of Pepoli, 
Italian Ambassador at Vienna in 1870. He was bom in 
1825, and was the grandson of Joachim Murat, King of 
Naples, through his daughter Letitia, who married the Mar- 
quis of Pepoli in 1822. 

It will be seen that, outside of the candidate’s German 

^ King Charles — Carol I — is still reigning over Roumania (1912). 
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connections, lie was most closely akin to tlie royal house of 
Portugal, and to the Murats. His relationship to the Bona- 
partes was rather shadowy : his maternal grandmother was 
an adopted daughter of the first Napoleon, his paternal grand- 
mother a niece of the husband of Caroline Bonaparte, and 
his aunt the wife of a grandson of the said Caroline. 

Prince Leopold himself, according to Bismarck, answered 
the question whether, in the event of trouble between Prance 
and Prussia, it would have been a disadvantage to the former 
to have him on the Spanish throne. On the night after the 
battle of Sedan I was riding along the road to Donchery, 
in thick darkness, with a number of our oflSicers. ... In 
reply to a question ... I talked about the preliminaries to 
the war, and mentioned at the same time that I had thought 
Prince Leopold would be no unwelcome neighbor in Spain 
to the Emperor Napoleon, and would travel to Madrid via 
Paris, in order to get into touch with the imperial French 
policy, forming as it did a part of the conditions under which 
he would have had to govern Spain. I said: ‘We should 
have been much more justified in dreading a close under- 
standing between the Spanish and French crowns than in 
hoping for the restoration of a Spanish-German anti-French 
constellation after the analogy of Charles V ; a king of Spain 
can only carry out Spanish policy, and the Prince, by assum- 
ing the crown of the country, would become a Spaniard.’ To 
my surprise there came from the darkness behind me a 
vigorous rejoinder from the Prince of HohenzoUem, of whose 
presence I had not the least idea; he protested strongly 
against the possibility of presuming any French sympathies 
in him.” Bismarck, Refiections and ReTriiniscences, English 
trans., voL ii, pp. 87, 88. 

Prince Leopold died in 1905. 
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THE DUG DE GRAMONT 

Antoine Agenor Alfred, Due de Gramont, some time 
Due de Guiche (1819-1880), had held the seals of the Foreign 
Office only about a month when the Hohenzollern candidacy 
was made public, M. OUivier having himself acted as Foreign 
Minister during the brief interim since the resignation of 
Comte Daru in April. Gramont had represented France in 
various foreign countries, notably at Rome in 1860, when 
Italian Unity became a fact, and had shown himself a con- 
sistent opponent of Italian independence. He was trans- 
ferred to Vienna in 1861, where he was at first rather coldly 
received by Austrian society, which was ultra-Catholic, 
because of some squabbles he had had with Cardinal Antonelli 
at Rome. But an event which took place in his family 
(his wife’s conversion to Catholicism) changed this feeling.” 
Delord, vol. vi, p. 123. 

“The significance of this alteration” (in the ministry), 
says Walpole, “could hardly be ignored. Comte Dam’s 
presence at the Foreign Office was everywhere regarded as an 
assurance of peace. The Due de Gramont . . . was the 
partisan of the Pope against Italy, of Austria against Prussia.” 
History of Twenty-five Years, vol. ii, p. 481. 

“In a career already long, the new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs had learned diplomacy, and in despatches that were 
sometimes noteworthy, he had shown himself to be, at in- 
tervals, very shrewd in obtaining information; but he had 
never practised active politics . . . and he knew nothing 
of the perplexing responsibilities imposed by high office. 
Ha^ng lived long away from his country, he had faithfully 
retained in his heart the image of the France of an earlier 
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day ; and as he had been told in his childhood that no coun- 
try surpassed, or even equalled, ours, he had reverentially 
become fixed in that conviction, and no critical education, 
no habit of revising his opinions, had enlightened him con- 
cerning the progress of our neighbors and our own weaknesses. 
Hence an ardent patriotism, readily led into recklessness, 
more justifiable in a soldier than in a statesman. A long 
residence in Austria had powerfully influenced the duke’s 
mind. But that very influence had been to him more a 
source of error than of enlightenment. Heartily welcomed, 
because of his birth, in the aristocracy, he had lived on in- 
timate terms with courtiers and military men who dreamed 
of revenge for Sadowa. It happened then, that having 
carried to Vienna the illusion of French omnipotence, he 
brought back to Paris another illusion, that of Austrian 
friendship for France. Taking the two illusions in combina- 
tion, how far would the misconception not lead ! Fast 
bound to the maxims of traditional diplomacy, M. de Gra- 
mont had, like most of his colleagues, bemoaned Italian Unity 
and German Unity. These regrets, which were those of a 
judicious mind, might, by taking the wrong turn, become a 
source of peril. They would be especially perilous if they 
should inspire a wish to seek in hot haste, at whatever cost, 
compensation for France and humiliation for Prussia. On 
joining the ministry M. de Gramont had disavowed any war- 
like opinions, and there was reason to rely upon his sincerity. 
Despite these protestations, those who knew him best did 
not feel altogether reassured. They were the less at ease in 
that they detected in him a certain overbearing, self-satis- 
fied disposition, quick and irritable, inexperienced yet arro- 
gant, not at all suited to a precarious fortune and a political 
situation surrounded by pitfalls.” La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 216, 
217. 

The most recent historian of the war, M. Henri Wel- 
schinger, who was employed in the Archives of the Corps 
Legislatif from 1868 to 1870, and claims to have been present 
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at all tlie sessioBs of the Chamber, is much more severe in 
his judgment of the Foreign Minister, as, indeed, he is a most 
bitter and unsparing critic of every act of the ministry of 
January After quoting, with something very likd a sneer, 
M. Ollivier’s "‘extremely flattering” portrait of the duke, he 
says: “It is certain that the Due de Gramont was more 
solemn than shrewd, more pretentious than subtle, more ar- 
rogant than insidious. He plumed himself on all occasions 
on the motto of his family : "Gratia Dei sum id quod sum’ 
(Thank God that I am what I am) . He was about to have 
to deal with an extraordinarily skilful rival, who knew all the 
tricks of his trade and disdained neither stratagem nor per- 
fidy, neither audacity nor imposture. Bismarck had, it 
seems, in a moment of vulgar mockery, described M. de 
Gramont, who deemed himself a great politician, as "the 
stupidest man in Europe.’ He had even called hiTn a calf 
(Rindvieh). This brutal description had wounded the pride 
of the French diplomatist, who had sworn to show the Chan- 
cellor that he would have to reckon with him sooner or later. 
That is one of the secret reasons which almost instantly 
aggravated the approaching conflict between Prussia and 
France. As soon as he heard of the appointment to the 
ministry of foreign affairs of the Due de Gramont, who, 
during his embassy at Vienna, had more than once thwarted 
his policy, Bismarck represented the new minister as a man 
who was dangerous to the security of Europe. . . . He 
caused it to be said by the reptiles of the Prussian press that 
Gramont’s intimate relations with Beust . . . were of a na- 
ture to endanger peace. . . . The Baron von Varnbiihler 
[Prime Minister of Wiirtemberg] said to M. de Saint-Vallier 
[French minister at Stuttgart] that the appointment of that 
minister had aroused xmeasiness in Germany, and that the 
Emperor of the French had certainly selected hiTn to carry 
out an adventurous policy in which he needed a minister 
Tyiore ywld/iTiQ thciTi s6Tious-7ivlTid6d. ... Thus the accession 
of the Due de Gramont vras not, as M. Emile Ollivier thought. 
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a guaranty of peace. Although the new minister accepted 
the events of 1866, with the maintenance of the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Prague, and seemed to agree to the policy 
of abstention for the present, Prussian diplomacy attributed 
to him ambitious and threatening projects.” La Gmrre de 
1870 (1911), vol. i, pp. M, 25. 

Bismarck’s uncomplimentary references to Gramont may 
be found scattered through Dr. Busch’s various works and 
in Bismarck’s own Reflections and Reminiscences. According 
to Jules Favre, the Chancellor, in the famous interview at 
Ferrieres, spoke of Gramont as “the most mediocre of dip- 
lomats,” and said that Napoleon so regarded him. Gouveme- 
ment de la DSJense Nationale, quoted by M. Ollivier, vol. xiv, 
page 598, 

“It was well known,” says Von Sybel, “that the Emperor 
had no very high regard for the ability of the new Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. . . . That Napoleon suggested his nom- 
ination is not at all likely. Had the Emperor really cher- 
ished plans of war at the time, he would nevertheless hardly 
have selected for so important a post the man whom in 1869 
he had excluded from participation in the consultations re- 
garding the triple alliance, a preparatory step to war, because 
of his inejficiency. If, on the other hand, Napoleon was anx- 
ious to preserve peaceful relations with Prussia, Gramont^s 
advancement is still more inexplicable ; for the duke’s hatred 
of Prussia was quite as notorious as was his indiscretion. 

“And who may it have been by whom the Emperor was 
persuaded to this nomination ? . . . 

“It is more than likely that in Dam’s place, Ollivier de- 
sired a colleague who was disposed ... to conduct nego- 
tiations with Prussia with fitting fimmess and spirit. ... It 
mattered little whether the new minister possessed more or 
less information or talent, since the Prime Minister felt that 
out of his own. superabimdance he could supply any deficiency 
in this respect which might be found in charge of the Foreign 
OflSce. From this point of view we can readily imderstand 
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that Gramont must have been just the man for Ollivier ; for 
in his tendencies he was thoroughly clerical, and it would 
have been difficult to find in all Europe any one more eager 
for an opportunity to strike at Prussia, and above all else, 
at Bismarck. 

‘‘To estimate the achievements of the great German states- 
man according to his principles and methods of action was 
whoUy beyond Gramont’s capacity. He saw in them no 
more than the triumphs of a successful course of disregard 
of the impositions and restrictions of the ordinary sense of 
duty and honor. . . . 

“Once having assumed a position, he was proof against 
all argument, the irritation caused by its refutation simply 
urging him on. He was as little open to conviction as Ollivier, 
although for a wholly different reason. . . . With him it 
was merely the naive arrogance of the aristocrat of circum- 
scribed education, who is undisturbed in his opinions by any 
annoying consciousness of the rest of the world.” Die Be-^ 
grundung des deutsches Reichs, vol. vii, English translation, 
pp. 273, 276. 

M. Welschinger draws this pen-picture of M. de Gramont, 
as he appeared in the Salle des Pas Perdus immediately after 
reading the declaration of July 6, “seated on one of the 
benches, with his back to one of the great windows looking 
on the court of honor of the Palais Bourbon. Before hiTn 
stood seven or eight deputies of the Eight, in rapt contem- 
plation, gazing upon him with touching deference. Still 
imder the spell of the enthusiastic applause that had greeted 
his words of menace, he smacked Ms lips over what he deemed 
a triumph. His lordly head emerged from a Mgh collar en- 
circled by a long and wide cravat of black sUk. His slender 
hand rested on a portfolio stuffed with papers wherein every- 
one of Ms admirers imagined that all the secrets of Europe 
reposed. His superb presence was most imposing. He 
bore Mmself nobly. He seemed the living arbiter of our 
destinies, . . . Seeing the minister thus, surrounded, con- 
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gratulated, fawned upon; looking at that grave and solemn 
face, that glance a la Metternich, that smile a la Talleyrand, 
I can understand that more than one member of the majority, 
having little knowledge of diplomatic affairs and regarding 
him as an oracle, might well have believed that Count Bis- 
marck had at last found his master.” Vol. i, page 94. 

It would be much easier to multiply indefinitely unflatter- 
ing references to M. de Gramont than to find one of a differ- 
ent tenor except in the pages of his colleague and soi-disard 
chief, M. Ollivier ; and it hardly needs to be said that his 
encomiums of his Minister for Foreign Affairs are not 
borne out by what he has to say of the course pursued by him 
on and after July 1^. 

In the autumn of 1871, Comte Benedetti, moved thereto 
by criticisms of the way in which he performed his duties 
as ambassador, published a volume, under the title Ma Mis- 
sion en Prusse, his main purpose, as was evident from the 
preface, being to defend his conduct of the negotiations at 
Ems from July 9 to July 14, although a large part of the book 
is devoted to a review of the early years of Ids ambassador- 
ship, which began late in 1864. He maintained that he had 
successfully accomplished the original object of his mission 
to Ems, in that the King’s explicit approval of the withdrawal 
of the candidacy of Leopold was forthcoming as a result of 
his representations ; that the negotiation was unnecessarily 
complicated by the futile demand of guaranties, and that the 
situation created by that demand was made impossible of 
amelioration by Werther’s report of his interview with MM. 
Ollivier and Gramont in the afternoon of the l^th, as to 
which no information had been sent to him. 

The publication of Benedetti’s book put an end to the hesi- 
tation which had long deterred M. de Gramont from giving 
to the world his answer to the criticisms of his enemies upon 
his conduct of affairs in July, 1870, and in 1872 he published 
his self-justifying work. La France et la Prusse avant la Guerre, 
He vigorously attacked Benedetti for having, as he claimed. 
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violated all the traditions of diplomacy by publishing olBBcial 
despatches without the consent of the government, as well 
as his (Gramont’s) private and confidential correspondence 
without his knowledge or concurrence. He denies that the 
Ambassador had succeeded in his mission in any respect, and 
strongly hints that his attitude toward the King was too con- 
ciliatory. But his book is, in the main, a vindication of his 
course, the nature of which will sufficiently appear from 
such passages as are quoted in the notes to this book, and in 
Appendices G, I, and M. Like most of his colleagues in the 
ministry, M. de Gramont disappeared from public life with 
the fall of the ministry on August 9. His testimony at the 
Inquiry concerning the 4th of September is in some respects 
more informing than his book. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW APPLICABLE TO 
THE HOHENZOLLERN AFFAIR 

(From Ollivier’s VEmpire LibSraly vol. xiv, pp. 54-63) 

In 1815, after establishing a certain equilibrium, each of 
the great powers agreed to respect it and not to profit by 
any changes that might occur in the internal system of any 
state, to obtain an exclusive influence there or an advantage 
not shared by the other powers. To seek, for the behoof of 
a member of his family, a vacant crown, had been regarded 
as one of the most dangerous methods of securing such an 
influence and advantage. . . . Each of the great powers 
had bound itself not to acquire, to the behoof of a member of 
its reigning family, a vacant throne, without the formal 
assent of Europe. It was not long before this rule was ex- 
tended to a hypothetical case which had not at first been 
anticipated, where a prince, not belonging to one of the 
five great powers, or even a private citizen, should become, by 
his accession to a vacant throne, a source of danger to a 
neighboring power.” ^ 

Palmerston extended still further this balance-conserving 
rule. “ The choice of the Queen’s husband, in an indepen- 
dent country,” he said, “ is clearly a question in which the 
governments of other coimtries have no right to intervene, 
unless it is possible that the choice may fall upon some prince 
belonging to the reigning family of some powerful foreign 
state, who would probably combine the policies of^ Ms 
adopted country and his native country in a manner inju- 

1 Protocols of January 27 and February 7, 1831. 
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rious to the interests of other states.” [July 19, 1846, 
apropos of the “Spanish Marriages.”] 

Numerous examples have confirmed these rules. In 1830 
the sovereigns of Russia, France, and Great Britain, the lib- 
erators of Greece,^ excluded from the ranks of aspirants for 
the new throne all the princes belonging to their families. 
And they named at first Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
afterwards King of the Belgians, only after establishing the 
fact that he had ceased to belong to the royal family of Great 
Britain. In 1831, after the revolution which separated Bel- 
gium from Holland, Palmerston, plenipotentiary at the 
Conference of London, invoked the Greek precedent and 
caused it to be agreed that “ in case the sovereignty of Belgium 
should be offered to a prince of either of the families reigning 
in Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, or Russia, such 
offer should invariably be declined.” ^ 

And, despite the enthusiasm which greeted the election of 
his son, the Due de Nemours, to the throne by the National 
Congress, Louis-Philippe refused his assent, as head of the 
family, to the desire of the Belgian people. Considering that 
the sovereign of Belgium must necessarily fulfil the condition 
upon which the existence of that country depended, — neu- 
trality, — the Prince of Leuchtenberg, son of Eugene d^ 
Beauharnais, was also excluded, being allied through his 
mother, Amelia of Bavaria, to the Bonaparte family, although 
he belonged to neither of the five great powers. 

As a result of these exclusions, the Belgian government, 
before offering the crown to Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, made 
sure that the French government, which was at first opposed, 
had abandoned its opposition ; and the Prince himself, after 
the vote of the National Congress, accepted the crown only 
on the assurance of the representations of the great powers 
that his election would be recognized. 

1 Protocol of the Conference of London, February 3, 1830. 

^ Protocol of February 1, 1831. 
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In 1848, despite the desire of the Queen Regent of Spain, 
Maria Christina, to give her daughter to so charming a 
youth as the Due d’Aumale, England pronounced a formal 
decree of exclusion against that marriage, and renewed it 
later against the Due de Montpensier, so that Louis-Philippe 
was fain to renounce that project so dear to his heart. 

In 1859, a Tuscan faction oflEered the grand-ducal crown to 
Prince Napoleon (cousin of the Emperor). The Emperor 
would not even discuss the proposal; and with respect to 
Naples he peremptorily put aside the aspirations which the 
Murats were thought to entertain. 

In 1862, after Bang Otho was expelled from Greece, Na- 
poleon again refused to sanction the candidacy of a member 
of his family. Nor did the Tsar Alexander approve the 
candidacy of Romanowski, husband of the Grand Duchess 
Marie, daughter of Nicholas, although it was open to ques- 
tion whether the Prince had been admitted to the ranks of 
the princes of the imperial family; and it might fairly be 
claimed that he was in a position analogous to that of Leo- 
pold of Saxe-Coburg with respect to the royal house of Eng- 
land, when he was chosen as sovereign of Greece in 1830. 

England followed the same course with respect to Prince 
Alfred (Duke of Edinburgh), one of the Queen's sons, and 
the Hellenic Congress having elected him none the less, the 
Queen would not allow him to accept. 

And in respect to Spain herself, one of the reasons that led 
the Italian ministry to reject the suggestion of the Duke of 
Genoa as a candidate, was that it was not certain that the 
powers would consent. 

We evolved therefore this first rule : that when the choice 
of a sovereign is in question, a foreign government never has 
the right to claim, but always has the right to exclude, if 
the candidate proposed belongs to one of the reigning fam- 
ilies of the great powers, or if, not so*belonging, he constitutes, 
by his individual position, a source of danger without or 
within. 
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We asked ourselves another question. The rule being 
certain, ought we to invoke it ? Would it not be more in 
conformity with the principles of modern society to disregard 
it? Had it not become obsolete since modern institutions 
had withdrawn from crowned heads the unlimited powers 
which formerly made their will supreme in the matter of 
peace and war and alliances, and had subordinated them to 
the will of their peoples and to the votes of legislatures? 
Guizot had already swept that paltry argument from the 
field of political discussion. “Superficial minds affect to 
despise the ties of family between sovereigns, and to consider 
them as of no account between states. A strange display 
of ignorance ! Of course such ties are not inevitably decisive, 
or always salutary ; but all history, ancient and modern, and 
our own history, are at hand to prove their importance and 
the advantage that pohtical skill can derive from them.” ^ 
This rule is so great a safeguard of European good order, 
that even since the war brought about by its violation, it 
has been enforced several times. At the very outset of the 
war, when Don Ferdinand of Portugal seemed on the point 
of reconsidering his refusal, the first condition that he laid 
down was the antecedent consent of the powers, especially 
of the cabinets of Paris and London. Prince Amadeus of 
Savoy was not authorized by his father to accept the crown 
of Spain until he had formally consulted and obtained the 
consent of all the great powers. Prim resisted this demand 
at first, for it was a retrospective condemnation of his con- 
duct toward us. But as the Italian government insisted, 
he was compelled (October 19) to request the sanction of the 
powers — a formality which he had thought it his duty to 
neglect in the case of the Hohenzollern. Finally, Article 3 
of the Treaty of Berlin, of July 13, 1876 [1877] at the conclu- 
sion of the Russo-Turkish War, stipulates that “no member 
of the reigning dynasties of the great powers shall be elected 
Prince of Bulgaria.” 

^ Guizot, MSmoiresy vol. ii. p. 265. 
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And so it only remained for us to ascertain in what way 
this right of exclusion reserved to the great powers had been 
exercised without violating the higher law of the independence 
of the nations. The Conference of London had started with 
the principle that every right, of nations as well as of individ- 
uals, is limited by the rights of others, and that, while every 
nation is free to organize itself, and to choose as its king 
whomsoever it pleases, it is not to be allowed to threaten the 
tranquillity of a neighboring people by its choice. And it 
had authorized Louis-Philippe to prevent, by force if nec- 
essary, the election of the Duke of Leuchtenberg. This 
decision of the Conference came to be regarded as an abuse 
of its power, and Europe did not insist upon it. Europe 
regarded as overstrained the doctrine that the mere choice 
of a monarch, independently of any special facts, could be 
considered an aggressive act authorizing intervention: a 
nation was not required to account to anybody for the use, 
good or bad, that it might make of its sovereignty. On the 
other hand, Europe had confirmed the right of asking the 
head of the royal family to which the sovereign elect belonged 
to refuse his consent, lacking which the election could lead 
to no practical result ; thus the European balance of power 
was maintained without any blow being dealt to the inde- 
pendence of a nation. 

This procedure has always been followed in cases wher6 
there was occasion to resort to international exclusion. On 
the occasion of the candidacy of the Due de Nemours, the 
protest of England was addressed to France, not to Belgium. 
She informed Louis-Philippe of her purpose to prevent, even 
by war, the accession of his son to the Belgian throne. In 
like manner, in 1862, the powers brought pressure to bear 
on England and Russia, not on Greece, to exclude from the 
throne the son of the Queen and the Tsar's kinsman. Again, 
it was to Louis-Philippe and not to Spain that England in- 
timated her veto of the marriage of Queen Isabella to a prince 
of Orleans. ... In 1866, the Russians and Turks, dis- 
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pleased by the election of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern to 
be Prince of Roumania, expressed their displeasure at Berlin, 
not at Bucharest. 

Thus we had at our service a second unquestionable rule ; 
to prevent the enthronement of a foreign prince whose family 
would gain in influence thereby, one must apply to the head 
of that family and not to the electing nation. 
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THE DECLAHATION OF JULY O 

On pages 89-92 of this volume will be found what M. 
Ollivier has to say as to the wording of the declaration and 
the responsibility therefor. In the Eclaircissements to his 
volume xivj pp. 573-577, he cites numerous examples of 
similar declarations. 

In his testimony at the Inquiry concerning the 4th of 
September, Marshal Le Boeuf testified: ‘"In the morning 
of the 6th the Council of Ministers deliberated concerning 
the reply to be made to M. Cochery’s interpellation. The 
Council was divided concerning the form, several members, 
while agreeing that the draft submitted to them was justi- 
fied by the conduct of Prussia, thought the form a little 
too sharp. Allow me to say that the Emperor was of that 
opinion. The words were softened but, on our arrival at 
the Chamber, we found great excitement among the deputies. 
We allowed ourselves to be swept away and the original 
draft, or something very hke it, was read from the tribune. 
At least, that is what I seem to remember.’* 

Gramont, in his testimony, flatly contradicted this ver- 
sion, which is so improbable that it seems hardly worthy of 
the arguments by which M. Ollivier demolishes it. Vol. 
xiv, Eclair cissements, pp. 571, 572. 

'"The declaration read from the tribune of the Corps 
L6gislatif says Gramont, “had been discussed in the Council 
of Ministers that same morning at Saint-Cloud, the Emperor 
presiding. On this subject it is well to correct an error which 
has gained some credence among certain persons. It is 
alleged that a first draft, which was couched in very sharp 
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terms, was corrected and softened after a prolonged dis- 
cussion ; so that there were two drafts : the first more vigor- 
ous in form, which the Council rejected ; the second more con- 
ciliatory, which was the final result of the deliberation. On 
arriving at the Chamber, the Minister of Foreign Affairs — 
or, it may be, the whole Cabinet — seeing the prevailing 
excitement and the superintensity of the outbursts of pa- 
triotic feeling, allowed himself to be carried away by this 
manifestation of the general opinion and read from the 
tribune the first draft, the more vigorous of the two, which 
had been rejected in the morning as too sharp. 

‘‘According to another somewhat similar version, the 
minister did not substitute the first draft for the second, but 
simply omitted to read the modifications that had been made 
by the Council in the first draft in order to make it milder. 

“These two stories are absolutely false. It is true that 
the draft first submitted to the Council was modified in the 
course of the discussion. The final form once agreed upon, 
I read it once more to the Council, and it was voted that I 
should read it to the Corps L^gislatif at the opening of the 
session. 

“I left the palace of Saint-Cloud about half-past twelve, 
carrying in my portfolio the minute of the declaration as it 
had been agreed upon. I went directly to the Foreign 
Oflice, and, sending for two of my clerks, I myself dictated 
to them the oflGicial text of the declaration. I had not seen 
a single deputy, nor, in fact, any one, since I left Saint- 
Cloud ; consequently I was in no way exposed to the risk of 
allowing myself to be carried away by an excitement of 
which I knew nothing. In any event, nothing on earth 
could have made me forget my duty to the point of changing 
a syllable in an official document agreed upon in Council. 

“As soon as I had finished the dictation, I started for the 
Chamber, and, going up at once into the tribune, I read the 
declaration from one of the copies which I brought from the 
department. On coming down from the tribune, I gave that 
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copy to one of the clerks whose duty it w'as to write the re- 
port of the sessions. The other has remained among my 
papers. . . . 

‘‘The text that I read to the Chamber was, word for word, 
that which had been agreed upon in Council at Saint-Cloud ; 

I know it better than any one, for the minute did not leave 
my hand for a moment before it was dictated by me in my 
private office.’' La France et la Prusse, pp. 49--5£. 

In 1902 the manuscript of Gramont’s minute, with the 
interlineations made during the session of the Council, turned 
up in an auction room, and was sold for 350 francs to an 
unknown buyer. It is described by Welschinger (voL i, 
pp. 50-52) from a personal examination. It substantially 
confirms M. Ollivier’s accoxmt, but shows in a little more 
detail the changes made, in OUivier’s handwriting at 
least, if not at his suggestion. For instance, he added the 
phrase, “by placing one of its princes on the throne of Charles 
V.” M. de Gramont himself wrote on the minute: “The 
conclusion was discussed in the Council, and transcribed by 
M, Ollivier after it was accepted and unanimously voted by 
the Council.” 

A Brussels newspaper, the Independance BelgCy printed on 
March 6, 1874, an article to the effect that after the Cochery 
interpellation on July 5, a council was held at Saint-Cloud, 
the Emperor presiding, and that, while he was thus engaged, 
the Empress, who had been in a very excited state since the 
3d and had been talking in a most warlike strain, had an 
interview with Baron Jerome David, as a result of which, 
she laid hold of the Emperor as soon as he was at liberty and 
talked with him till nearly one in the morning. When the 
ministers assembled at ten o’clock on the 6th, they were 
instantly stricken with amazement by the change in the 
Emperor’s attitude, manifested by a determination to give a 
more emphatic tone to the declaration; and, after due re- 
monstrance, they yielded to his wishes in great measure ; so 
that the final draft represented the Emperor’s views so far as 
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it was couched in provocative language, but did not entirely 
satisfy him in that respect. 

This version is adopted by Lehautcourt (vol. i, pp. 228- 
280 and notes), on the somewhat inconclusive ground that 
Darimon asserts that it came directly from Gramont’s office, 
and that it is not contradicted by Gramont. La Gorce, how- 
ever, with the better reason, rejects it, not only on the ground 
of its improbability, but because it is directly contradicted 
by Gramont, both in his book and in his testimony at the 
Inquiry concerning the 4th of September, and by his col- 
leagues, especially M. Louvet, ‘‘whose testimony deserves 
the fullest confidence, for he was the very soul of uprightness 
and integrity,” and who wrote on this subject: “The In- 
dependance Beige has dared to assert that the Emperor con- 
tributed to make the declaration more emphatic in a belli- 
cose sense. This assertion is absolutely contrary to the 
fact.” 

This question of the responsibility for the form of the dec- 
laration is important in view of the fact that it has been 
often alleged to have been the first misstep that made the 
avoidance of war more difficult at least, if not impossible, 
having regard to Bismarck’s now generally admitted pur- 
pose “to force France to the brink of the precipice.” 

M. Welschinger, one might almost say with glee, fastens 
upon M. OUivier’s admission that he wrote the concluding 
paragraph, as the foundation of an attack on the Keeper of 
the Seals as the approximate cause of the catastrophe that 
ensued. “These few lines, the importance of which was not 
realized until the session of the Corps Legislatif . . . were 
to mean, in the very near future, the inevitable clash of two 
great nations, deaths by tens of thousands, frightful de- 
struction, and, for ourselves, billions to pay and two prov- 
inces to surrender. It is an extraordinary thing, which 
indicates the frivolity of its author, that it was M. Emile 
Ollivier, who claimed to be most inclined to pacific measures, 
— that it was he who, by that final sentence, set about lead- 
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ing us infallibly into war” (vol. i, p. 5^). This unreasonably 
harsh judgment is explicable perhaps, in a measure, by the 
fact that it was written after the publication of M. Ollivier’s 
fourteenth volume. It exaggerates the importance of the 
modifications of the original draft, and disregards the fact 
that the declaration was unanimously accepted by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. 

M. Jules Favre insists that Gramont, “instead of hurling 
an unusual sort of challenge from the tribune, should have 
requested, by a note, explanations which would have been 
forthcoming.” {Gouvernement de la Defense Nationale, vol. 
i, p. 26.) But M. Favre’s criticisms are not unbiassed, to 
say the least, and the ministry certainly was justified in 
believing that the Prussian government did not propose 
to enter into explanations. That it was indispensable, in 
view of the state of public feeling, to make some official an- 
nouncement, cannot be questioned. 

On the 7th Lord Lyons wrote to Lord Granville (Blue 
Booh, p. 7) : “I observed to the Due de Gramont this after- 
noon that I could not but feel uneasy respecting the declara- 
tion which he had made the day before in the Corps Legis- 
latif. I could not, I said, help thinking that milder 
language would have rendered it more easy to treat both 
with Prussia and with Spain for the withdrawal of the pre- 
tensions of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern. 

“M. de Gramont answered that he was glad I had men- 
tioned this, as he wished to have an opportunity of conveying 
to your Lordship an explanation of his reasons for making 
a public declaration in terms so positive. Your Lordship 
would, he was sure, as Minister in a constitutional country, 
xmderstand perfectly the impossibility of contending with 
public opinion. The nation was, he said, so strongly roused 
upon this question that its will could not be resisted or trifled 
with. He had seen me in the Chamber when he had made 
his declaration. I had, therefore, myself witnessed the 
extraordinary enthusiasm and unanimity with which the 
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amxoimcement of the determination of the Government to 
repel the insult offered to the nation had been received. He 
had kept within bounds, or he might have provoked a still 
more remarkable explosion of feeling. Now, the indignation 
out of doors was equally violent and equally general. Noth- 
ing less than what he had said would have satisfied the public. 
His speech was, in fact, as regarded the interior of France, 
absolutely necessary; and diplomatic considerations must 
yield to public safety at home.” 

Lord Lyons goes on to quote M. de Gramont as to the 
external considerations which necessitated the declaration; 
but it will be fairer, perhaps, to allow the Minister to state 
them in his owm words. In his book he wrote (pages 38— 
43) : — 

‘Tt was no longer possible to entertain a doubt as to the 
intentions of Prussia, and it was necessary at any cost to 
place a barrier between her enterprise and the date of July 
20 [when the Cortes were to reassemble]. At Berlin they 
refused to discuss the matter; and, indeed, what could we 
have added to the arguments which our ambassador had 
already urged a year before against the same possibility ? 

“At Madrid, Marshal Prim contented himself with reply- 
ing : Tt is possible that the first impression in France will be 
adverse, but they will soon think better of it on reflection.’ 

“Time pressed: we had left only the single resource of a 
declaration to the Chambers, thus making known, by oflGlcial 
promulgation, what Spain seemed not to understand, and 
Prussia was not even willing to hear. 

“It was under the influence of these considerations that 
the government determined upon the declaration which was 
read July 6 in the Corps Legislatif. As we could not give 
the Chambers incomplete information, and as we desired 
to avoid overexciting public feeling by disclosing the" dis- 
loyal manoeuvring of the Cabinet of Berlin, the government 
had perforce to confine itself to setting forth in precise terms 
its attitude toward the two powers, whose combination had 
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been managed in a fashion so prejudicial to the legitimate 
interest of France. It could only express its confidence in 
the friendship of the Spanish people and the wisdom of the 
German people. But if the vagueness of those hopes had to 
be made up for by language more decided than usual, and 
by a categorical exposition of its duties, those persons must 
be held responsible who, by declining its first overture, made 
it impossible for it, at the outset, to lead the parliament to 
cherish the probability of a favorable outcome ; those per- 
sons who, in contempt of all international proprieties, had 
created by their disloyal actions an abnormal situation and 
had made a crisis imminent ; who, in the words of the English 
newspapers that were most hostile to France, had preferred 
to honorable negotiation a perfidious transaction which had 
all the appearance of a vulgar and impudent coup d’etat. 
{The Times, July 8, 1870.) . . 

‘‘Every one knows how the Chambers, the public, and the 
press received the government’s declaration. . . . Nothing 
was further from the government’s purpose than to lead the 
country into war, and the sequel of the negotiations proves 
this most convincingly to every honorable and impartial 
mind. 

“If we had wished to inflame the public mind more, and 
to seek in its excitement the corner-stone of an aggressive 
policy, we should have begun by exonerating our agents from 
the unmerited reproaches heaped upon them for what was 
termed their culpable lack of foresight. We should have 
told the Chamber of the pourparlers of 1869, of the reassur- 
ing but misleading language of Herr von Bismarck in May 
of that same year ; we should have placed the Chamber in a 
position to understand thoroughly the premeditated, hostile 
character of that Prussian conspiracy, plotted in the dark 
and perfected long beforehand against us, with entire knowl- 
edge of the resistance it was sure to arouse and of the senti- 
ments it was sure to wound. 

‘Now, I ask, what would have been the effect upon the 
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Chamber and throughout the country, if, after a full and 
exact account of these aggravating circumstances, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs had made known the first negative 
result of our overtures at Berlin ? However great the 
emotion which the reply of the government then caused, 
it would have been vastly exceeded by the general indigna- 
tion when people should have learned that, on the subject 
of that candidacy, concocted with so much secrecy, at which 
all Europe was beginning to take alarm, the Prussian govern- 
ment, which had planned it, refused to explain itself, proffer- 
ing the absurd reply that it did not propose to bother about 
the matter, that it had no existence for it 

‘^By maintaining silence on all these matters the French 
government imposed upon itself a genuine sacrifice. In the 
first place, it deprived itself of the strongest arguments to 
justify the firmness of its language; in the second place, 
it allowed undeserved blame to rest on its diplomatic staff, 
for some time at least. Now, this sacrifice it made solely 
to its desire to avoid agitating men’s minds and public opinion 
overmuch at the moment when recent evidence of Prussia’s 
evil purpose* caused apprehension of the difficulties of the 
negotiation upon which it was about to enter. 

“It was essential to formulate our policy explicitly and 
to place a formal declaration athwart the Prussian scliemes, 
in order to forestall the coup d’etat of July 20. That done, 
we were ready for all expedients to safeguard peace coin- 
cidently with the honor and material interests of France.” 

M. de Gramont published his book in 1872, so that most 
of the writers on the war had his attempted justification 
before them as a text upon which to build their commentaries. 
In addition to the works mentioned in this appendix,* any 
of the others quoted from time to time in the notes may be 
consulted for criticism of this declaration, unbiassed by too 
great friendliness for the Empire or for the Ministry of 
January 2. ^ 

M. Albert Sorel, whose great reputation as a historian 
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gives peculiar weight to his judgment, has this to say on the 
subject : — 

‘‘The imperial government believed that it was playing 
a great political game by thus throwing down the glove to 
Prussia. In reality it was simply playing its adversary’s 
game. Failing to measure the strength of the position taken 
up by Bismarck, it made the opening for a sortie upon which 
the Chancellor had reckoned. Bismarck had but one thing 
to fear : that France would show some prudence, and, with 
the support of Europe, would enter on a diplomatic campaign. 
He knew that, in that case, the King would not make up his 
mind to a rupture, and that the war would slip through his 
fingers, M. de Gramont relieved him from that anxiety 
at the very outset of the negotiation. In fact, Europe was 
thrust aside; that peremptory language closed the mouths 
of diplomatists. Supercilious in form, inexorable in its con- 
clusions, the declaration of July 6 called upon King William 
either to submit to a diplomatic affront or to declare war. 
It was an ultimatum, and despite the halting commentary 
with which M. Ollivier accompanied it, no one was de- 
ceived. . . . 

“In this fatal enterprise, the declaration of the 6th must 
be regarded as the first disaster of France. It was a diplo- 
matic Woerth. Prussia must submit, or it was war. This 
dilemma embarrassed Europe, which did not want war and 
did not propose to force King William’s hand. However, 
diplomacy did not give up the search for a compromise, but 
it sought it without much hope. The powers did not hesi- 
tate to tell France that, by that burst of passion, she had lost 
all her diplomatic advantage.” 

The effect of the declaration in Germany, North and South, 
and in the other European countries, is described by La Gorce 
in vol. vi, pp. Of especial interest are the views 

of the statesmen who were at the head of affairs in Austria 
and Italy, as both the Emperor and Gramont seem to have 
counted upon the material support of those countries. 
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In addition to Bismarck’s retrospective reflections on the 
declaration of July 6 {Reflections and Reminiscences, English 
translation, voL ii, pp. 92, 93), Dr. Busch, under date of 
July 9, gives us the Chancellor’s contemporaneous remarks 
thereon ; ‘‘The Secretary of State handed me a telegram from 
Berlin to the Chancellor, which was returned by the latter 
with comments. I was to get these circulated in the non- 
oflicial journals. The telegram was to the effect that Gra- 
mont had stated in reply to an interpellation by Cochery, 
that Prim had offered the Spanish throne to the Hereditary 
Prince of Hohenzollern {Remark: ‘ He can do nothing of the 
kind. Only the Cortes’), and that the Prince had accepted 
it. {Remark: ‘He will declare himself only after he has 
been elected.’) The Spanish people has not yet, however, 
expressed its wishes. {Remark: ‘That is the main point.’) 
The French government do not recognize the negotiations 
in question. {Remark: ‘There are no negotiations except- 
ing those between Spain and the eventual candidates for 
the throne.’) Gramont therefore begged that the discus- 
sion might be postponed, as it was purposeless for the pres- 
ent. {Remark: ‘Very.’) The French government would 
maintain the neutral attitude which they had observed up 
to the present, but would not permit a foreign power to 
place a prince upon the Spanish throne {Remark: ‘Hardly 
any power entertains such an intention, except perhaps 
France’), and endanger the honor and dignity of France. 
They trusted to the wisdom of the Germans {Remark: 
‘That has nothing to do with it’) and to the friendship of 
the Spanish people. {Remark: ‘That is the main point.’) 
Should they be deceived in their hope, they would do their 
duty without hesitation or weakness. {Remark : ‘We also.’)” 
Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of his History, vol. i, p. 29. 
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Bismarck’s circular note of july 18 to the powers 
(Printed in Blue Booh, No. 3, pp. 5--8) 

Berlin, July 18, 1870. 

The proceedings of the French Ministers at the sittings of 
the Senate and the Legislative Body on the 15th instant, and 
the misrepresentations of the truth there brought forward 
with the solemn character of official declarations, have re- 
moved the last veil from the intentions which could no longer 
be doubtful to any disinterested person, since astonished 
Europe learned two days before from the mouth of the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that France was not satisfied 
with the voluntary renunciation of the hereditary Prince 
and had further negotiations to carry on with Prussia. 
Whilst the rest of the European Powers were busied in con- 
sidering how they were to meet this new and unexpected 
phase, and perhaps exercise a conciliatory and mitigating 
influence on these alleged negotiations, whose nature and 
object no one could divine, the French Government has 
thought proper, by a public and solemn declaration which, 
while misrepresenting known facts, a^dded fresh affronts to 
the threats of the 6th instant, to carry matters to such a 
pitch as to render any accommodation impossible, and, as 
every handle of intervention was taken away from the 
friendly Powers, to make the rupture unavoidable. 

For a week past it could be no matter of doubt to us that 
the Emperor Napoleon was resolved, regardless of conse- 
quences, to bring us into a position in which we should 
have the choice between war and a humiliation which the 
honourable feelings of no nation can bear. Could we have 
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entertained any doubt, we must have been undeceived by 
the Report of the Royal Ambassador on his first conference 
with the Due de Gramont and M. OUivier, after his return 
from Ems, in which the first described the renunciation of 
the hereditary Prince as a secondary matter, and both Min- 
isters demanded that His Majesty the King should write an 
apologetic letter to the Emperor Napoleon, the publication 
of which might pacify the excited feelings of France. The 
scorn of the French Government press anticipated the de- 
sired triumph; but the Government seems to have feared 
that the war might still escape it, and hastened, by its official 
declarations of the 15th instant, to transfer the matter to a 
field which no longer admitted of intervention, and to prove 
to us and all the world that no compliance within the bounds 
of the national feeliags of honour would suffice to maintain 
peace. 

As, however, no one doubted, or could doubt, that we 
sincerely desired peace, and a few days before considered no 
war possible, as every pretext for war was wanting, and even 
the last artificially and forcibly created pretext, as it was 
devised without our aid, so it had disappeared again of itself : 
as, therefore, there was no cause at all for war, there was 
nothing left for the French Ministers, in order to their seem- 
ing justification before their own people, really peaceably 
disposed and requiring tranquillity, but by means of misrep- 
resentation and invention of facts, the falsity of which was 
known to them from official documents, to persuade the two 
representative bodies, and through them the people, that 
they had been affronted by Prussia, thereby to stir up their 
passions to an outbreak by which they might represent them- 
selves as carried away. 

It is a sad business to expose the series of untruths; for- 
tunately the French Ministers have shortened the task, as 
by their refusal to produce the note or despatch, as 
demanded by a part of the Assembly, have prepared the world 
for the intelligence that it has no existence whatever. 
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This is in fact the case. There exists no note or despatch 
by which the Prussian Government notified to the Cabinets 
of Europe a refusal to receive the French Ambassador. There 
exists nothing but the newspaper telegram known to all the 
world, which was communicated to the German Govern- 
ments, and to some of our Representatives with non-German 
Governments, according to the wording of the newspapers, 
in order to inform them of the nature of the French demands, 
and the impossibility of complying with them, and which, 
moreover, contains nothing injurious to France. 

We have addressed no further communications on the in- 
cident to any Government. In regard to the fact of the 
refusal to receive the French Ambassador, in order to set 
that assertion in its proper light, I am authorized by His 
Majesty to transmit the two enclosed official documents to 
your Excellency, with the request that you will communicate 
them to the Government to which you have the honour to 
be accredited : the first is a literally correct account of what 
took place at Ems, drawn up at the command, and with 
the immediate approval of His Majesty the King; the 
second is the official report of the adjutant in attendance 
on His Majesty, on the performance of the duty assigned 
to him. 

It may be unnecessary to point out that the firmness in 
repelling French pretension was attended with all the con- 
siderate friendliness both in matler and /orm which comports 
so well with the personal habits of His Majesty the King, 
as well as with the principles of international courtesy 
towards the Representatives of friendly sovereigns and 
nations. 

Finally, with regard to the departure of our Ambassador, 
I only remark, as was officially known to the French Cabinet, 
that it was no recall, but a leave of absence requested by the 
Ambassador for personal reasons, and that he had transferred 
the business to the First Councillor of Legation, who had 
often represented him before, and had given me notification 
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thereof as usual. The statement is also untrue that His 
Majesty the King communicated the candidature of Prince 
Leopold to me, the undersigned Chancellor of the Con- 
federation. I was casually informed in confidence of the 
Spanish offer by a private person concerned in the nego- 
tiations. 

If all the reasons brought forward by the French Ministers 
to show that war is inevitable, are thus reduced to nothing, 
and appear to be grasped out of the air, there unfortunately 
only remains to us the sad necessity of seeking for the real 
motives in the worst traditions of Louis XIV and the first 
Empire — traditions stigmatized by the nations and Govern- 
ments of the civilized world for half a century, but which a 
party in France still writes on its banners, and which Na- 
poleon III, as we believed, had successfully withstood. 

As motive causes of this lamentable phenomenon we can 
but recognize, unfortunately, the worst instincts of hatred 
and of envy of the independence and welfare of Germany, 
with the endeavour to keep down liberty in their own coun- 
try by involving it in foreign wars. 

It is painful to think that, by such a gigantic conflict as 
the national exasperation, the magnitude and the strength 
of the two countries give us the prospect of, the peaceful de- 
velopment of civilization and of national prosperity, which 
was in advancing bloom, will be checked and driven back for 
many years. But we must, before God and man, make over 
the responsibility of it to those whose outrageous proceedings 
compel us to accept the combat, for the national honour and 
the freedom of Germany; and in such a just cause we may 
confidently hope for the help of God, as we are already sure 
of the help of the whole German nation, throughout which 
there are ever-increasing signs of a glad willingness for the 
sacrifice ; and we may also express our confidence that France 
will find no allies for a war which she has so wantonly and 
so unjustly conjured up. 


{ Signed ) Von Bismaeck. 
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INCLOSTJEES 

MEMOKANDXJM OF WHAT OCCURRED AT EMS, DRAWN UP AT THE 
COMMAND AND WITH THE APPROVAL OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA 

On the 9th instant, Count Benedetti asked at Ems for an 
audience by the King, which was at once granted to him. 
Wherein he required that the King should order the heredi- 
tary Prince of Hohenzollern to withdraw his acceptance of 
the Spanish Crown. The King replied that, as throughout 
the whole aflfair he had only been applied to as head of the 
family, and never as King of Prussia, that as therefore he had 
given no. order for the accepting the candidature for the 
Throne, neither could he give any order for the retraction. 
On the 11th, the French Ambassador asked for and obtained 
a second audience, wherein he tried to exert a pressure on the 
King to the end that he should urge the Prince to renounce 
the Crown. The King replied, that the Prince was entirely 
free in his resolutions; moreover, that he himself did not 
even know where the Prince, who wanted to take an Alpine 
journey, was at that moment. On the Fountain promenade, 
in the morning of the 13th, the King gave the Ambassador 
an extra number of the Cologne Gazette, which had been 
just delivered to himself, with a private telegram from Sig- 
maringen, on the renunciation of the Prince, the Bang re- 
marking that he himself had not yet received any letter 
from Sigmaringen, but might -expect one to-day. Count 
Benedetti mentioned that he had received news of the re- 
nunciation from Paris the evening before ; and as the King 
thereupon looked upon the matter as settled, the Ambassador 
now quite unexpectedly required of the King that he should 
pronounce a distinct assurance that he never again would 
give his consent il the candidature for the Crown in question 
should be ever revived. The Bang decidedly refused such 
a demand, and kept to that decision, as Count Benedetti 
repeatedly and ever more urgently returned to his propo- 
sition. Nevertheless, after some hours, Count Benedetti 
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sought a third audience. On inquiry, what was the subject 
to be spoken of, he returned answer that he wished to recur 
to that spoken of in the morning. The King refused a fresh 
audience on this ground, as he had no other answer than the 
one given; moreover, that from thenceforward all negotia- 
tions were to go on through the Ministries. Count Benedetti’s 
wish to take leave of the King on his departure was acceded 
to, as he saluted him at the station on the 14th, in passing 
on a journey to Coblentz. According to this, therefore, the 
Ambassador had three audiences of the King, which always bore 
the character of private conversations, as Count Benedetti 
never conducted himself as a Commissioner or negotiator. 

REPORT OF THE ADJUTANT IN ATTENDANCE ON THE KING 
OF PRUSSIA AT EMS 

His Majesty the King, in consequence of a conversation 
with Count Benedetti on the Fountain promenade, early on 
the 13th of July, graciously sent me, about 2 in the after- 
noon, with the following message to the Count : — 

His Majesty had received an hour before, by written com- 
munication of the Prince of Hohenzollern from Sigmaringen, 
the full corroboration of what the Count had communicated 
to him in the morning, as learned direct from Paris, in regard 
to the renunciation by Prince Leopold of the candidature to 
the Spanish Throne. His Majesty therewith looks upon 
this affair as settled. 

Count Benedetti said, after I had delivered this message 
to him, that since his conversation with the King, he had 
received a fresh despatch from M. de Gramont, in which he 
was instructed to request an audience of His Majesty, and 
to submit once more to His Majesty the wish of the French 
Government : — 

*‘l. To approve the renunciation of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollem ; and 

To give an assurance that this candidature would not 
again be taken up, even in the future.’’ 
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Hereupon His Majesty caused answer to be given to the 
Count through me, that His Majesty approved the renun- 
ciation of Prince Leopold in the same sense and to the same 
extent as His Majesty had previously done with the accept- 
ance of this candidature. His Majesty had received the 
written communication of the renunciation from Prince An- 
tony of Hohenzollern, who was authorized thereto by Prince 
Leopold. In regard to the second point, the assurance for 
the future. His Majesty could only refer to what he had him- 
self replied to the Count in the morning. 

Count Benedetti thankfully accepted this answer of the 
King’s and said he would mention it again to his Govern- 
ment, as he was authorized to do. 

But with regard to the second point, he must persist in 
his request for another conversation with His Majesty, as he 
was expressly instructed to do so in the last despatch from 
M. de Gramont, and even if it were only to hear the same 
words from His Majesty again; the more so as there were 
fresh arguments in this last despatch which he wished to sub- 
mit to His Majesty. 

Hereupon His Majesty caused answer to be given to the 
Count through me, for the third time, after dinner, about 
half-past 5 o’clock, that His Majesty must positively decline 
to enter into further discussions in regard to this last point 
(a binding assurance for the future). What he had said in 
the morning was His Majesty’s last word on this matter, and 
he could do no more than refer to it. 

On the assurance that Count Bismarck’s arrival at Ems 
could not be positively depended upon, even for the next 
day, Count Benedetti declared that he, on his part, would 
rest content with the declaration of His Majesty the King. 

(Signed) A. Radzivill, Lieutenant-Colonel, and 

Adjutant-Major to His Majesty the King. 

Ems, July 13, 1870. 
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THE NEGOTIATION AT EMS 

M. Ollivier admits the imusualness, to say the least, of 
the step taken by the French government in sending the Am- 
bassador to treat directly with the King of Prussia while 
he was taking a cure at Ems. See page 107, supra. The 
Due de Gramont by implication makes a similar admission 
when, after recapitulating the vain attempt to obtain any 
sort of satisfaction at Berlin, he says : ‘Tt was not, there- 
fore, of our own will, and in contemptuous disregard of 
diplomatic customs, that our Ambassador appealed to the 
King of Prussia. He received orders to that effect only on 
the day when the official channel was with premeditation 
closed to us.” La France et la Prusse, p. 57. 

We owe to M. de La Gorce a remarkably clear statement 
of the difficulties of the task imposed upon Benedetti. Upon 
the words to be uttered depended the repose of France, per- 
haps the future of the world. The negotiation began on 
the very heels of a manifesto which seemed to be the first 
act of a war, so that it seemed discredited even before it 
began. The Ambassador would have to handle carefully, 
at one and the same time, the dignity of the monarch, who 
was intent upon not making haste, and the feverish ardor 
of his government, who were urgent to the point of counting 
the minutes. A twofold danger would arise from the 
clamorous outcries that were kept up in France, and the deep- 
seated wrath that was accumulating in Germany. The 
rank of the sovereign multiplied the perils. The Ambassa- 
dor must needs be respectful and obstinate at once, must 
detect the false lights without seeming to have divined them, 
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and fathom the King’s purposes while pretending never to 
have suspected them. A word not well weighed, a demand 
not clearly defined, or misunderstood, would suflice to put 
the honor of the crown at stake and to induce an irreparable 
explosion. The very place where the Eung was would facili- 
tate his means of evasion : he could at his pleasure pretend 
that it was his hour for taking the waters or that he needed 
rest, or he could plead the slowness of the post. . . . The 
distance from the capital, instead of being a source of em- 
barrassment to William, would be a valuable resource. If 
pressed too close, he would take refuge behind his ministers, 
to give himself time for reflection and to give his ministers 
leisure to await their adversaries’ mistakes. From afar M, 
de Bismarck would watch events, would sharpen his master’s 
sensitiveness, would hold himself in readiness to light the 
fire for which he had prepared the materials. Everything 
would be a danger, even the reassuring graciousness, the 
cordial courtesy of the King. They who knew him best 
knew that that equanimity of temper, half natural, half 
assumed, was never at fault, even in the greatest crises. It 
was, as it were, the misleading sign, which would prolong 
the sense of security and enable the monarch’s servants to 
work under cover until the moment when the whole affair 
should be disclosed.” La Gorce, vol. vi, pp. 239, 240. See, 
to the same effect, Sorel, vol. i, pp. 100, 101. 

^‘In my judgment,” said Bismarck, “His Majesty while 
at Ems should have refused every business communication 
from the French negotiator, who was not on the same foot- 
ing with him, and should have referred him to the depart- 
ment in Berlin. . . . But His Majesty, however careful in 
his usual respect for departmental relations, was too fond, 
not indeed of deciding important questions personally, but, 
at all events, of discussing them, to make a proper use of the 
shelter with which the sovereign is purposely surrounded 
against importunities and inconvenient questionings and 
demands. That the King, considering the consciousness of 
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his supreme dignity which he possessed in so high a degree, 
did not withdraw at the very beginning from Benedetti's 
importunity, was to be attributed for the most part to the 
influence exercised upon him by the Queen, who was at 
Coblentz close by/’ Reflections, etc., English translation, vol. 
ii, pp. 95, 96. 

The course of the negotiation at Ems is substantially 
covered by M. OUivier in this volume. It probably was fore- 
doomed to failure in any event ; for it is hard to see how the 
war could have been avoided, in view of the attitude of the 
extreme partisans of the Bonapartist dynasty and of the 
enemies of the existing government, together with the war- 
like tone of the Parisian press and the more or less artificial 
inflammation of public sentiment, on the one side, and of 
Bismarck’s well-established determination on the other. 
But it is certain that the negotiation had reached such 
a point on the l£th that the responsibility for the inevitable 
clash — if it was inevitable — might have been avoided by 
the French government, but for certain matters over which 
Benedetti had no control. 

As we have seen (in Appendix E, supra), Benedetti having 
published, soon after the war, a justification of his conduct 
in Ma Mission en Prusse, in which he made public all the 
despatches — whether confidential or not — which were 
exchanged during his stay at Ems between himself and 
Gramont, the latter, alleging his indignation at this breach 
of propriety as a pretext, replied, in 1872, with his volume. 
La France el la Prusse avant la Guerre, which he expanded 
into a vindication of his conduct during his brief service as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 1895, Benedetti published a 
second volume, — Essais Diplomatiques, — including therein 
a chapter entitled Ma Mission a Ems, which was writ- 
ten, he says, immediately after the appearance of Gra- 
mont’s book. ‘T was hesitating, however, about entering 
upon a discussion that was undesirable for certain reasons, 
when M. de Gramont’s death occurred. Obeying a senti- 
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ment whicli everybody will understand, I thereupon deter- 
mined to keep the work in my portfolio, reserving the right 
to publish it if new developments should make it my duty 
to do so. The contradictory versions which have constantly 
appeared, both in France and abroad, of my conduct and my 
acts, on an occasion of such great interest for the history of 
my time, impel me not to wait until I in my turn shall dis- 
appear without having met the reproaches, I might say the 
accusations, brought against me by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs who was my last chief/’ 

In this more elaborate discussion of the negotiation Bene- 
detti devotes himself principally to combating Gramont’s 
repeated assertion that, at the time that the aspect of affairs 
was entirely changed by the demand of guaranties, he had 
accomplished absolutely nothing. On his arrival at Ems, 
Benedetti received an official despatch from his chief, as well 
as a private letter (supra, pp. 140-142). In the former he 
was instructed to request the King to intervene, if not by 
his command, at least by his counsel,” and thus put an end 
to the candidacy. In the private letter he was told that 
the only reply from the King which would prevent war was 
this : “The King’s government does not approve the Prince 
of Hohenzollern’s acceptance, and orders him to abandon 
his decision made without the King’s permission.” “ I obeyed 
M. de Gramont’s official instructions,” says Benedetti, “pay- 
ing no heed to the suggestions contained in his private letter. 
I did not ask the King ^ to order the Prince to revoke his 
decision; I asked him to advise the Prince to do so.” 

His audiences of the King on the 9th and the 11th were 
marked by the utmost courtesy and apparent good feeling 
on William’s part, despite Benedetti’s persistence in urging 
his demands, which were met by the no less persistent re- 
fusal of the Kin g to intervene. It became evident, however, 
that William was willing enough to see the end of the affair, 
provided that he could avoid compromising his own dignity 
in the eyes of his people ; while stoutly denying that France 
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was justified in taking offence at the candidacy, he never- 
theless admitted that he was in , communication with the 
princes and was expecting a definite answer from them, and 
he urged Benedetti to telegraph to Paris to that effect. 

Meanwhile Gramont in Paris was multiplying despatches 
to the Ambassador, dwelling upon the necessity of haste. 
In obedience to the request of the Council referred to by M. 
Ollivier on page 152, Gramont telegraphed: "‘You cannot 
imagine the degree to which public opinion is inflamed. It 
is submerging us on aU sides, and we are counting the hours. 
You must absolutely insist upon obtaining a reply from the 
King, affirmative or negative. We must have it to-morrow, 
the next day will be too late.” This was sent soon after 
midnight of the 10th, and at about 6 p.m. of the 11th, he 
followed it up with the despatch given on page 165, supra, 
to which Benedetti replied, on the morning of the 12th : “I 
had realized myself that at the point affairs have reached I 
ought to use stronger language and show myself more pressing. 
That is what I did yesterday, in a second interview with the 
King before receiving your last telegrams, as you will see by 
the report which will reach you to-day. You will be of 
opinion, I doubt not, that I could not make my language 
more emphatic without endangering the object of my mission.” 

"Tt is important to note,” says Benedetti (Essais Diplo- 
matiques, p. 361), “that on the morning of the 12th, before 
he knew of the telegram from Prince Leopold's father to the 
Spanish Ambassador, before he received M. Werther, before 
Duvernois’s interpellation, M. de Gramont was fully in- 
formed of the King’s intentions. He knew that he refused 
absolutely to promise us to give orders or advice to Prince 
Leopold, that he proposed that his nephew’s withdrawal 
should have all the characteristics of a free, individual de- 
termination, but that he consented to acquiesce in it by a 
declaration which he authorized me to transmit to the 
Imperial government. And M. de Gramont knew that that 
declaration would be made in a short time. 
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^^Did this arrangement, which satisfied the King in form, 
and justified us in substance, meet our legitimate demands ? 
Ought we to be content with the withdrawal, supposed to be 
voluntary, of the Prince with the King’s simple acquiescence, 
or were there imperative considerations which forced us to 
insist that the King should openly take the initiative by a 
command or advice to the Prince ? 

‘‘These questions must have been submitted to the judg- 
ment of the Emperor and his ministers. What was their 
decision ? What I can assert is that the first communica- 
tion that I received on the l^th, immediately after the arrival 
of my report despatched the day before, fully authorized 
me to believe that the government deemed the solution which 
I forecasted sufficiently satisfactory.” 

Here follow two despatches, the first of which is not 
printed in this volume ; in it Gramont reluctantly consents 
to the delay requested by the King. The second is the one 
given on pages 204, 205,^ sent after Gramont had unofficial 
notice of the Prince’s withdrawal. 

“What is the inference from these two telegrams?” 
Benedetti continues. “That, at noon of the 12th, I am no 
longer instructed to demand of the King that he forbid the 
Prince to persist in his candidacy, or even that he advise him 
to withdraw it. Which goes to prove once more that such 
was not, as M. de Gramont alleged, the sole object of my 
mission. It is, on the other hand, a fair inference that they 
had decided at Paris to accept the withdrawal under the con- 
ditions on which it was offered us. 

“Moreover, the exact meaning of these telegrams is given 
us by M. de Gramont himself ; this is how he expresses him- 
self on this subject : — 

“‘Let us suppose that the Prince of Hohenzollern, withoui 
a command from the King, without advice from the King 
alone, of his own motion, abandons his candidacy, and s< 

^ In his Isiter work Benedetti restores the correct text of this despatcl 
See supra, p. 205 n. 
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informs His Majesty : the King, making himself the direct in- 
terpreter of his cousin’s spontaneous resolution, might himself 
announce the withdrawal, wdth the accompaniment of a few 
gracious words. The withdrawal, transmitted by the King, 
would thus become an official act, a Prussian act, and the gov- 
ernment would have found therein the shadow of a guaranty 
which, for love of peace, it would have magnified to the pro- 
portions of a satisfactory assurance. ... It was under the in- 
fluence of these ideas that the two telegrams following were 
sent to Comte Benedetti.’ ” See Gramont, pp. 101, 10£. 

One can but wonder if the true explanation of Gramont’s 
indignation at the publication of this “very confidential” 
telegram {supra, p. £05 n.) was not that it naturally, almost 
inevitably, suggests the inference that Benedetti draws from 
it. (See supra, p. ££8.) At all events, the King had already 
agreed to do, and actually did do later, the very thing that 
Benedetti was therein instructed to use all his skill, “I will 
even say cunning,” to induce him to do. Whether the 
King’s action was already in his mind, or was due to Bene- 
detti’s urging, it seems to me that M. Ollivier’s general 
commendation of this part of the negotiation (page 168) does 
not need to be qualified by stigmatizing the Ambassador’s 
claim to have brought it about as “vain braggadocio.” 

Then came the demand of guaranties and the fat was in 
the fire. 

M. OUivier maintains that it was the demand of guaranties 
which caused the Bang to determine not to receive Benedetti 
again,^ and that the perusal of Werther’s report of his inter- 
view of the l£th simply intensified his indignation. He 
elaborates the subject to the same effect, in the Edaircisse- 
merits to vol. xiv, pp. 598-600. Gramont, on the other hand, 
attributes the change to the intervention of Bismarck. “It 
is manifest that Bismarck’s language to Lord A. Loftus on 
the 13th introduced a new phase in the relations between the 

^ A commemorative stone” marks the spot where they exchanged their 
last words on the Promenade. 
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two governments* The ministers of Finance and of the 
Interior had joined the King, and his attitude was to coin- 
cide thenceforth with that assumed at Berlin by the Chan- 
cellor. Comte Benedetti is at fault in attributing this change 
to the unpleasant effect upon the King’s mind produced 
by Baron Werther’s report. . . . This individual opinion, 
admissible up to a certain point if one could put one’s hand 
upon no other cause for the change in question, loses all sem- 
blance of probability when one knows the circumstances and 
details of that interview, and especially when one follows 
the logical interlocking of the things that happened simul- 
taneously at Berlin and at Ems.” Gramont, p. 196. 

Benedetti contends with much vigor that Werther’s report 
was the decisive factor, and he complains bitterly of the 
failure to inform him of the interview to which it related. 
He declares that, had he been informed of it, he would have 
been justified in arguing to the King that his own later 
despatches from Paris, being entirely inconsistent with the 
suggestion made to Baron Werther, proved that that sugges- 
tion had been abandoned and should be disregarded. 

But the question seems to me to be entirely an academic 
one, for I cannot conceive that the effect of Werther’s report 
could have been dissipated by such argument on Benedetti’s 
part. Camphausen and Eulenbourg, representing Bismarck, 
arrived at the psychological moment, when the King’s in- 
dignation, aroused by the demand of guaranties, was inten- 
sified by Werther’s report; and thereafter no adjustment 
was possible except a complete back-down on the part of 
France. Declining to accord Benedetti another audience, as 
he had agreed to do, the King sent his aide-de-camp to him 
to say that he consented to give his full and unreserved ap- 
proval ^ to the withdrawal of the Prince ; but it was too late. 

^ But Radziwill, the aide-de-camp in question, in Hs report of the transac- 
tion (see Appendix H) declared the King’s message to have been that he 
approved the withdrawal in the same way that he had previously approved 
the acceptance — that is to say, as head of the family, and not as king. 
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I. THE DEC DE GRAMONT’s CIRCULAR NOTE OF JULY 24 TO 
THE POWERS 

(Printed in Blue Booh, No. 3, pp. 39, 40) 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs has addressed to the 
Diplomatic Agents of the Emperor the following de- 
spatch : — 

Paris, July 24, 1870. 

Monsieur : — 

The Cabinet of Berlin has published, relative to the ne- 
gotiations at Ems, various documents, in the number of 
which is a despatch from Baron de Werther, giving an account 
of a conversation we had together during his last stay in 
this capital. These papers do not present the veritable as- 
pect of the course pursued by the Emperor’s Government 
under these circumstances, and the Report of M. de Werther 
especially attributes words to me which I believe my tluty 
requires me to rectify on several points. 

The Ambassador of Prussia, in our interview, dwelt par- 
ticularly on this consideration, that the King, in authorizing 
the candidature of Prince de HohenzoUern, had never had 
any intention of wounding the Emperor, and had never 
supposed that this combination could give umbrage to France. 
I observed to my interlocutor that if such was the case a 
similar assurance given would be of a nature to facilitate the 
accord we were seeking. But I did not ask that the King 
should write a letter of excuse, as the Berlin journals have 
pretended in their semi-official commentaries. 
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Nor can I agree to the observations which the Baron 
attributes to me on the subject of the declaration of the 6th 
of July. I did not admit that this manifestation had been 
determined by Parliamentary necessities. I explained our 
language by the sharpness of the wound we had received, and 
I in no way put forward the personal position of the Min- 
isters as the motive determining their conduct. What I 
said was, that no Cabinet could preserve in France the con- 
fidence of the Chambers and public opinion in consenting 
to an arrangement which did not contain a serious guarantee 
for the future, I must add, contrary to the recital of M. de 
Werther, that I made no distinction between the Emperor 
and France. Nothing in my language could authorize the 
Representative of Prussia to suppose that a strict solidarity 
of impressions did not prevail between the Sovereign and the 
whole nation. 

Those reserves made, I arrive at the principal reproach 
made against us by the Cabinet of Berlin. We are said to 
have voluntarily opened the discussion with the King of 
Prussia instead of with his Government. But when on the 
4th of July, in accordance with my instructions, our Charge 
d’ Affaires called upon Count de Thile to speak to him of the 
news we had received from Spain, what was the language 
of the Secretary of State? According to his own expres- 
sion, ‘the Prussian Government was completely ignorant of 
this affair, which did not exist for it.’ In presence of the 
attitude of the Cabinet, which affected to have nothing to do 
with the incident, and to consider it as solely regarding the 
Prussian Royal Family, what could we do except apply to 
the King himself ? 

It is thus that, against our will, we requested our Ambas- 
sador to place himself in communication with the Sovereign 
instead of treating with his Minister. 

I have resided long enough in the Courts of EuTope to 
know how disadvantageous that mode of negotiation is, 
and all the Cabinets will put faith in my words when I affirm 
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that we only pursued that path because all others were closed 
to us. We regret that Count de Bismarck, as soon as he was 
aware of the gravity of the affair, had not gone to Ems to 
resume his natural position as intermediary between the 
King and our Ambassador ; but are we in reality responsible 
for the isolation in which His Majesty doubtless desired to 
remain, and which the Chancellor probably found favourable 
to his designs ? And if, as the Cabinet of Berlin states, the 
declaration of war remitted by our Charge d’Affaires consti- 
tutes our first written and official communication, whose is 
the fault ? Are notes addressed to Sovereigns ? Could 
our Ambassador so far derogate from customary usages 
when he was treating with the King, and is not the absence 
of any document exchanged between the two Governments 
the necessary consequence of the obligation under which we 
were placed to pursue the discussion at Ems, instead of con- 
tinuing it at Berlin, where we had first raised it ? 

Before closing these rectifications, I must refer to one 
observation of the Prussian Cabinet. According to a tele- 
gram from Berlin, published by the journals of the 23d, 
MM. de Bismarck and de Thile, contesting a passage in my 
circular despatch of the 21st of July, declared that ‘‘since 
the day they heard of the offer addressed to the Prince de 
Hohenzollern, the question of that candidature to the Throne 
of Spain had never been the subject of the least conversation, 
either official or private, between themselves and M. Bene- 
detti.” In the form in which it is produced, this affirmation 
is ambiguous ; it seems to refer solely to the relations of our 
Ambassador with the Prussian Ministry, posterior to the 
acceptance of Prince Leopold. In that sense, it would not 
be contrary to what we have ourselves said; but if it is 
extended to anterior communications, it ceases to be true, 
and to establish that fact I cannot do better than cite here 
a despatch dated the 21st of March, 1869, addressed by Count 
Benedetti to the Marquis de Lavalette, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 
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It is thus conceived: — 

“Berlin, March 31, 1869. 

“M. LE Marquis, 

“Your Excellency requested me by telegraph yesterday 
to assure myself whether the candidature of the Prince de 
Hohenzollern to the Throne of Spain had a serious character. 
I had occasion this morning to see M. de Thile, and I asked 
him if I was to attach any importance to the rumours in 
circulation on this subject. I did not conceal from him 
that I was anxious to be exactly informed, remarking that 
such an eventuality was of too direct interest to the Emperor’s 
Government for my duty not to compel me to point out the 
danger if any reason existed to believe that the project might 
be realized. I made him aware that I intended to communi- 
cate our conversation to you. 

“M. de Thile gave me the most formal assurance that he 
had not at any moment been aware of any indication what- 
ever which could authorize such a conjecture, and that the 
Spanish Minister at Vienna, during the stay he made in 
Berlin, had not ever made any allusion to the subject. The 
Under-Secretary of State, in thus expressing himself, and 
without anything I said being of a nature to induce such a 
manifestation, believed himself called upon to pledge his 
word of honour. 

“According to him, M. Ranees had confined himself to 
talking to Count de Bismarck — who perhaps was anxious 
to take advantage of the passage of this diplomatist to obtain 
some information on the state of things in Spain — of the 
manner in which affairs were advancing in what concerned the 
choice of the future Sovereign. 

“That in substance, is what M. de Thile stated to me, 
several times repeating his first declaration, that there was 
not, and could not be, a question of the Prince de Hohen- 
zollern for the Crown of Spain. 

“Accept, etc., 

“Benedetti.” 
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After this quotation I believe I have no occasion, to enter 
into any further explanations on a point we must consider 
as definitely established. 

^ Gramont. 

n. BARON WERTHER’s REPORT OF HIS CONVERSATION WITH 
GRAMONT ON JULY 

Paris, July 12 , 1870. 

I arrived at Paris this morning, soon after ten, accompanied 
by a messenger from Count Benedetti, Baron de Bourqueney. 
The Due de Gramont at once sent his secretary, Count de 
Faverney, to me to ask if I could call upon the minister. I 
replied that I was ready to do so, and I was received by the 
Due de Gramont with his customary affability, as one would 
expect between two old acquaintances. Before reporting 
our interview, I will say that it was interrupted by the 
arrival of the Spanish Ambassador, who had an official 
communication to present. This consisted of a telegram 
from Prince Antony of Hohenzollern (the father), in which 
he announced that his son, the hereditary prince, in view of 
the complications caused by his candidacy, renounced the 
throne of Spain, and had advised Marshal Prim directly of 
his decision. 

Our interview, begun by the Due de Gramont, turned 
principally upon the subject brought up by M. Benedetti : 
namely, that His Royal Majesty, by his authorization of 
the Hohenzollern candidacy without having first entered into 
any understanding thereon with the imperial French govern- 
ment, had not realized that he had thereby offended France. 

He asked me if that were really the fact. I explained to* 
him that His Royal Majesty could not officially have refused 
such authorization, when the Prince of Hohenzollern felt 
disposed to accept the crown proffered him, and that, having 
regard to the relations of the Prince’s family with the Em- 
peror, His Majesty could not have thought that that candi- 
dacy would be ill-received in France. 
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The Due de Gramont cited the cases of the Due de Nemours 
and the throne of Belgium, and of Prince Alfred and the 
throne of Greece, as cases in which a similar authorization 
had been refused. I denied all analogy with the present case. 

The Due de Gramont went on to say that France, as Spain’s 
nearest neighbor, must be interested in the occupancy of the 
throne of that country. The secrecy in which the negotia- 
tions concerning the HohenzoUern candidacy had been 
shrouded could not fail to give great offence here, especially 
as the court of the Tuileries had constantly shown the 
greatest consideration for our government in all political 
questions. Such conduct had deeply wounded the public 
mind in France and one found the expression of that feel- 
ing in the attitude of the Chamber, which was, unfortunately, 
now in session — which fact aggravated the situation. 

The Due de Gramont added that he regarded the with- 
drawal of the Prince of HohenzoUern as a secondary matter, 
for the French government would never have permitted his 
installation ; but he feared that, by reason of our conduct, 
there might be a permanent misunderstanding between our 
two countries. This germ must be destroyed, and to that 
end we must take as our starting point that in our actions 
toward France we had not used friendly methods, which 
fact had been recognized, to his knowledge, by aU the great 
powers. 

In all sincerity, he did not desire war, but cordial and 
friendly relations with Prussia, and he knew that I was aiming 
at the same result ; we ou^ht therefore to work together to 
find out whether there was any way of exerting a soothing 
influence in that direction, and he submitted to my judgment 
the question whether the true expedient would not lie in a 
letter from the King to the Emperor. He appealed to His 
Royal Majesty’s heart, and he would give his just consent. 

It would be simply a matter of saying in the letter that 
His Royal Majesty, in deigning to authorize Prince Leopold 
of HohenzoUern to accept the crown of Spain, had not 
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intended to impair the interests or the dignity of the French 
nation; that the King associated himself with the Prince’s 
withdrawal, and that he did so with the desire and the hope 
of seeing every subject of disagreement between our two 
governments vanish therewith. Such were the words, 
destined to bring about the tranquillizing of public feeling, 
which the letter in question should contain ; but there must 
be no mention, observed M. de Gramont, of [Prince Leopold’s] 
relationship to the Emperor. That argument would be par- 
ticularly offensive here. 

I directed the Due de Gramont’s attention to the fact 
that such a proceeding would be made extremely difficult 
by the remarks made by him in the Chamber on the 6th 
instant: they contained declarations which might well have 
wounded the King very deeply. The Due de Gramont 
sought to combat this argument by reminding me that Prussia 
had not been named at all, and that his speech was absolutely 
necessary at that moment, to pacify the extraordinary 
excitement of the Chamber. 

At this moment the Minister of Justice, M. Emile Ollivier, 
joined in our interview, the subject of which the Due de 
Gramont made known to him. M. Emile Ollivier main- 
tained most urgently the salutary necessity of acting in the 
interest of peace, and earnestly begged me to submit to His 
Majesty the King the idea of a letter to that effect. They 
both said that if I felt that I could not undertake it, they 
should find thems^ves compelled to instruct Count Bene- 
detti to raise the question. The two ministers, while dwell- 
ing upon the point that they required some arrangement of 
this sort to calm the public agitation, having regard to their 
ministerial situation, added that such a letter would authorize 
them to come forward in defence of His Majesty the King 
against the attacks which would inevitably be made upon 
him. 

Finally they both informed me that they could not conceal 
from me that our conduct in the Spanish-Hohenzollern 
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affair bad excited the French nation much more than it had 
affected the Emperor. 

In our conversation the Due de Gramont made this remark : 
that he believed that the Prince had withdrawn under 
pressure from His Majesty the King. I contradicted this 
idea, and asserted that the withdrawal unquestionably ema- 
nated from the Prince on his own initiative. 

In their intense desire to hasten matters, the ministers 
wished me to report this interview by telegraph, but I did 
not consider it necessary. 

Weethee. 
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THE EMS DESPATCH 

Telegrams had been exchanged between the King and Bis- 
marck on the subject of the Werther report. In reply to the 
King’s request for his opinion as to the letter to be written 
by him, Bismarck had telegraphed : '' It is impossible to sign 
it.” ^ So that there is nothing strange in the silence thereon 
of Abeken’s despatch to Bismarck, dated at Ems, July 13, 
3.50 p.M. The Chancellor’s purpose in handling the despatch 
as he did was disclosed by himself with his usual cynicism 
twenty years later, and is made clear enough in the text of 
this volume. According to the version read by von Caprivi 
in the Eeichstag, on November 23, 189^, Abeken tele- 
graphed : — 

‘‘ Seine MajestatderKonigschreibtmir : ‘Graf Benedettifing 
mi nb auf der Promenade ab, um auf zuletzt sehr zudringliche 
Art von mir zu verlangen, ich sollte ihn autorisiren, sofort zu 
telegraphiren, das ich fiir aUe Zukunft mich verpflichte, 
niemals wieder meine Zustimmung zu geben wenn die Hohen- 
zollern auf ihre Kandidatur zuriickkamen. Ich wies ihn 
zuletzt etwas ernst zuriick, da man a tout jamais dergleichen 
Engagements nicht nehmen diirfe noch kbnne. Naturlich 
sagte ich ihm, das ich noch nichts erhalten hatte, und das er 
iiber Paris imd Madrid friiher benachrichtigt sei als ich, er 
wohl einsahe, das mein gouvernement wiederum ausser 
Spiel sei.’ 

“Seine Majestat hat seitdem ein Schreiben des Fiirsten 

^ Interview with Bismarck, printed in the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, 
November 20, 1892, three days before Count von Capri vi’s address to the 
Reichstag concerning the Ems despatch. 
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bekommen. Da Seine Majestat dem Grafen Benedetti 
besagt das er Nachricht von I^rsten erwarte, hat Aller- 
hochstderselbe, mit Riicksicht anf die obige Zumutung, auf 
des Grafen Eulenburg und meinen Vortrag, beschlossen, den 
Grafen Benedetti nicht mehr zu empfangen, sondern ihm 
nur durch einen Adjudanten sagen zu lassen: das Seine 
Majestat jetzt von Ftirsten die Bestatigung der Nachricht 
erhalten, die Benedetti aus Paris schon gehabt, und dem 
Bostschafter nichts weiter zu sagen habe. 

“Seine Majestat stellt Eurer Excellenz anheim ob nicht 
die neue Forderung Benedetti’s, und ihre Zuriickweisung 
sogleich sowohl unseren Gefandten als in der Presse mitge- 
theilt werden sollte.” 

In his interview in the Netie Freie Presse, Bismarck inter- 
preted the last paragraph thus : “I was authorized to make 
such erasures as seemed to me necessary. It was left to my 
discretion to publish the despatch in extenso or by extracts. 
I have never regretted that I did the latter.” In the course 
of a long and exhaustive discussion of the subject, M. Wel- 
schinger says : “Now, the paragraph as written by Abeken 
gave no such authorization. It simply left Bismarck at 
liberty to communicate to the German embassies and the 
newspapers Benedetti’s latest demand and the Bang’s re- 
fusal, without a word as to extracts. ... It was not con- 
cerned with the refusal to receive the Ambassador, but simply 
with the refusal to accede to the demand of guaranties. 
He should therefore have published the despatch as it was, 
and then people would have learned that Benedetti had 
addressed the King on the promenade, to ask his authority 
to telegraph that he wotild undertake not to give his approval 
if the HohenzoUerns should ever renew the candidacy. And 
they would have learned, at the same time with the Bang’s 
refusal, of his declaration that he considered that his govern- 
ment was out of the game, by reason of the Prince’s with- 
drawal. In this part of the despatch, it will be seen, there 
was nothing brutal or particularly offensive.” 
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He proceeds to argue that the second paragraph of the 
despatch is a commentary of Abeken and Eulenbourg on the 
King^s own message contained in the first paragraph, but 
that their commentary was inaccurate. ‘‘The despatch was 
sent at 3.50 p.m., and two things had happened meanwhile 
since the interview between the King and Benedetti in the 
forenoon,” namely, the King’s announcements through his 
aide-de-camp to Benedetti that, the Prince having withdrawn, 
he considered the affair as concluded, and that he fully ap- 
proved the withdrawal. “Abeken and Eulenbourg did not 
mention these two important facts . . . although they 
knew of them at 3.50, and still they left it to Bismarck to 
decide whether Benedetti’s new demand and the King’s 
refusal should be communicated to the Prussian ministers 
and the press. It is more than doubtful whether the King 
gave that authorization, for he would thereby infallibly 
provoke a rupture and place himself in disagreement with 
himself. In truth, how could he have written to the Queen 
on the 14th that he proposed to transfer the negotiations to 
Berlin ? And how could he have said to Benedetti when he 
received Kim the same day at the railway station, that ‘the 
negotiations which remained to be carried on would be con- 
ducted by his government?’ . - . And there is his letter 
to the Queen of the 17th : ‘The anecdote that is going about 
of a Prussian circular which provoked the declaration of war 
is outrageous, for such a circular never existed. It is 
wretched to lie so ! ’ It is evident, therefore, that the sophisti- 
cation resorted to by the Chancellor at the last moment was 
concealed from the Eang. 

“But why did Bismarck act thus ? Because the terms of 
the despatch dictated by the King, although silent as to the 
Prince’s withdrawal and the assurance that the affair was 
settled, seemed to him weak and colorless. In the sentence : 
‘He could see that my government was out of the game,’ 
the Chancellor saw a sort of apology. ... In short, the 
despatch from Ems confined itself to saying that the King 
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did not choose to receive the Ambassador again because he 
had nothing to add to the reply he had given him in the 
mormng. To the Chancellor’s mind that was neither short 
enough nor sharp enough. And so, seizing upon the per- 
mission given him by Abeken, to decide whether he should 
communicate to the German ambassadors and newspapers the 
demand of guaranties and the King’s refusal, he does it in 
these few incisive words ; ‘His Majesty refused to receive 
the French Ambassador again, and sent the aide-de-camp 
on duty to say that His Majesty had nothing more to com- 
municate to Mm. ’ ” 

Bismarck’s “ edition ’’ of the despatch reads as follows : — 

Ems, Juli 13, 1870 : — Nach dem die Nachrichten von der 
Entsagung der Erbprinzen von HohenzoUern der Kaiserlich 
franzOsischen Eegierung von der Kdniglieh spanischen 
amtlich mit getheilt worden sind, hat der franzbsischen Bots- 
chafter in Ems an Seine MajestSt nach die Forderung 
gestellt, ihn zu autorisiren, das er nach Paris telegraphiere, 
das Seine Majestat der Kdnig sich fiir alle Ziikunft ver- 
pflichte, niemals wieder seine Zustimmung zu geben, wenn 
die HohenzoUern auf ihre Kandidatur wieder zuruckkommen 
soUten. Seine MajestSt der Konig hat es darauf abgelehnt, 
den franzosischen Botschafter nochmals zu empfangen und 
demselben durch den Adjudanten von Dienst sagen lassen, 
das Seine Miajestat dem Botschafter nichts weiter mitzu- 
theilen habe.” 

If space permitted it would be interesting to follow M. 
Welschinger’s demonstration of Bismarck’s recklessness of 
statement as shown in his previously quoted interview in the 
Neue Freie Presse, where he so described his baTirlUng of 
the despatch as to make it perfectly dear that he was talk- 
ing about RadziwiU’s report of the occurrences of the l^th 
(printed as a part of Bismarck’s Circular Note in Appendix 
H) instead of Abeken’s despatch. In his Reflections and 
Reminiscences (English translation, vol. ii, p. 101), he says: 
“I made use of the royal authorization communicated to me 
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through Abeken, to publish the contents of the telegram; 
and in the presence of my two guests I reduced the telegram 
by striking out words, but without adding or altering. . , . 
The difference in the effect of the abbreviated text of the Ems 
telegram, as compared with that produced by the original, 
was not the result of stronger words, but of the form, which 
made this announcement appear decisive, while Abeken’s 
version would only have been regarded as a fragment of a 
negotiation still pending, and to be continued at Berlin.” 

In a footnote to his Political History of Europe (Macvane’s 
edition, p. 810), M. Seignobos says : ‘‘Bismarck having 
boasted later of having modified the terms of the note to 
make war inevitable, the German socialists reproached him 
with having falsified the Ems despatch; and the French 
press has repeated this accusation. It is enough to compare 
the two texts to show that there was no falsification. The 
despatch sent to Bismarck by Abeken in the King’s name is 
in a confidential and obscure form, not suitable for publica- 
tion, and ends thus : ‘His Majesty leaves it to your Excel- 
lency,’ etc. The note published by Bismarck adds nothing 
which is not in the despatch ; it simply abbreviates it.” 

The suggestion that it was simply the German socialists 
who discovered a “falsification” of the original despatch 
in Bismarck’s version, is sufficiently disproved by the ex- 
tracts from German historians, given by M. Ollivier, all of 
whom, as he says, extol Bismarck for that falsification. The 
further suggestion, that in France only the press have re- 
peated the charge, needs no refutation from any one who has 
glanced into any of the histories of the period- See, for 
example. La Gorce, vol. vi, p. 283. 

In his History of Twenty-Five Years, vol. ii, p. 491, Sir 
Spencer Walpole says : Bismarck “saw that if he published 
it (the King’s telegram) as it was received, it would create 
neither enthusiasm in Germany, nor resentment in France. 
But he saw also that by compressing the sentences he could 
create the impression that the King had met the demand of 
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France by declining to see the French Ambassador, and had 
communicated the decision, in a manner that was discourte- 
ous or even offensive, through one of his aides-de-camp. In 
other words he saw that he could convert an innocuous piece 
of paper into what he himself called a red rag for the Gallic 
bull. He saw that he could produce a war which even at 
the eleventh hour might otherwise have been avoided.’’ 

To make it appear to his own countrymen that the French 
Ambassador had made an unreasonable demand, and to the 
French people that their representative had been insulted — 
that such was Bismarck’s purpose there can be no possible 
question, nor that, in order to give that impression, it was 
essential to “denature” Abeken’s despatch by some means. 
For, as Benedetti was never tired of saying, “at Ems there 
was neither insulter nor insulted.” “I received no insult 
at Ems,” he told the Commission of Inquiry concerning the 
4th of September, “and my correspondence shows that I 
never complained of any ill-treatment.” And he quotes the 
King as saying several years later: “M. Benedetti did his 
duty properly — that is all.” {Essais Diplomatiques, pp. 
^0, 391.) “At Ems,” says Sorel (vol. i, p. 160), “the King did 
not seem to suspect that M. Benedetti had failed in proper 
respect to him, nor did M. Benedetti suspect that the King 
had insulted France in his person.” But “at Berlin no one 
doubted that the French Ambassador had insulted the King, 
just as, at Paris the next day, no one doubted that the King 
had insulted the French Ambassador. From this double- 
barrelled imposture sprang the twofold wrath which impelled 
two peoples, equally deceived, against each other.” La 
Gorce, vol. vi, p. 284. 

It is strange, to say no more, that it occurred to no member 
of the Council to interrogate Benedetti, in the light of this 
despatch. It seems to have been taken for granted that the 
bald statement contained therein was true. It is clear, 
however, from Gramont’s own statements to Lyons, as re- 
ported by him to Lord Granville on the 15th, that he was not 
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misled. “Nor indeed had the King really treated Benedetti 
with the rough discourtesy which had been boasted of by the 
Prussian Government. But that Government had now chosen 
to declare to Germany and to Europe that France had been 
affronted in the person of her Ambassador. It was the boast 
which was the gravamen of the offence. It constituted an 
insult which no nation of any spirit could brook.” Blue 
Book, p. 40. So that, in Gramont’s eyes, the insult con- 
sisted in the false pretence that there had been an insult. 
But this clearly was not the view of most of his colleagues, 
BJxd, above aU, not of the members of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the Chamber to pass upon the government’s 
proposed war legislation. As to the failure of the Commis- 
sion to hear Benedetti, see Sorel, vol. i, p. 186 ; La Gorce, 
voL vi, pp. 308, 309. 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN COUNT BISMARCK AND LORD A. LOFTUS, 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR 

(Reported by Loftus to Lord Granville. Blue Book, pp. 32, S3) 

Berlin, July 13, 1870. 

I HAD an interview with Count Bismarck to-day, and con- 
gratulated his Excellency on the apparent solution of the 
impending crisis by the spontaneous renunciation of the 
Prince of Hohenzollern. 

His Excellency appeared somewhat doubtful as to whether 
this solution would prove a settlement of the difference with 
France. He told me that the extreme moderation evinced 
by the King of Prussia under the menacing tone of the 
French Government, and the courteous reception by His 
Majesty of Count Benedetti at Ems, after the severe lan- 
guage held to Prussia, both officially and in the French press, 
was producing throughout Prussia general indignation. 

He had that morning, he said, received telegrams from 
Bremen, Kbnigsberg, and other places, expressing strong 
disapprobation of the conciliatory course pursued by the 
King of Prussia at Ems, and requiring that the honour of 
the country should not be sacrificed. 

Count Bismarck then expressed a wish that Her Majesty’s 
Government should take some opportunity, possibly by a 
declaration in Parliament, of expressing their satisfaction at 
the solution of the Spanish difficulty by the spontaneous act 
of Prince Leopold, and of bearing public testimony to the 
calm and wise moderation of the King of Prussia, his Govern- 
ment, and of the public press. 

491 
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His Excellency adverted to the declaration made by the 
Due de Gramont to the Corps Legislatif, ‘‘that the Powers 
of Europe had recognized the just grounds of France in the 
demand addressed to the Prussian Government”; and he 
was, therefore, anxious that some public testimony should 
be given that the Powers who had used their hons offices to 
urge on the Prussian Government a renunciation by Prince 
Leopold, should likewise express their appreciation of the 
peaceful and conciliatory disposition manifested by the King 
of Prussia. 

Count Bismarck then observed that intelligence had been 
received from Paris (though not officially from Baron 
Werther) that the solution of the Spanish difficulty would 
not suffice to content the French Government, and that 
other claims would be advanced. If such be the case, said 
his Excellency, it was evident that the question of the suc- 
cession to the Spanish Throne was but a mere pretext, and 
that the real object of France was to seek a revenge for 
Koniggratz [Sadowa], 

The feeling of the German nation, said his Excellency, 
was that they were fully equal to cope with France, and they 
were equally as confident as the French might be of mili- 
tary success. The feeling, therefore, in Prussia and in 
Germany was that they should apeept no humiliation or 
insult from France, and that if imjustly provoked they should 
accept the combat. 

“ But,” said his Excellency, “ we do not wish for war, and 
we have proved, and shall continue to prove, our peaceful 
disposition; at the same time we cannot allow the French 
to have the start of us as regards armaments. I have,” said 
his Excellency, “positive information that military prepara- 
tions have been made, and are making, in France for war. 
Large stores of munitions are being concentrated, large pur- 
chases of hay, and other materials necessary for a campaign, 
are making; and horses are being collected. If these 
continue,” said his Excellency, “we shall be obliged to ask 
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the French Government for explanations as to their object 
and meaning. 

“ After what has now occurred we must require some assur- 
ance, some guarantee, that we may not be subjected to a 
sudden attack; we must know that this Spanish difl&culty 
once removed, there are no other lurking designs which may 
burst upon us like a thunderstorm/’ 

Count Bismarck further stated that unless some assurance, 
some declaration, were given by Prance to the European 
Powers, or in some official form, that the present solution 
of the Spanish question was a final and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the French demands, and that no further claims were 
to be raised ; and if, further, a withdrawal, or a satisfactory 
explanation of the menacing language held by the Due de 
Gramont were not made, the Prussian Government would be 
obliged to seek explanations from France. It was impossible, 
added his Excellency, that Prussia could tamely and quietly 
sit under the affront offered to the King and to the nation 
by the menacing language of the French Government. ‘‘ I 
could not,” said his Excellency, “hold communication with 
*lhe French Ambassador after the language held to Prussia 
by the French Minister for Foreign Affairs in the face of 
Europe.” 

From the foregoing observations of Count Bismarck, your 
Lordship will perceive that unless some timely counsel, some 
friendly hand, can intervene to appease the irritation between 
the two Governments, the breach, in lieu of being closed by 
the solution of the Spanish difficulty, is likely to become 
wider. 

It is evident to me that Count Bismarck and the Prussian 
Ministry regret the attitude and disposition of the King 
towards Count Benedetti, and that in the view of the public 
opinion of Germany they feel the necessity of some decided 
measures to safeguard the honour of the nation. 

The only means which could pacify the wounded pride 
of the German nation and restore confidence in the mainte- 
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nance of peace would be by a declaration of the French 
Government that the incident of the Spanish difficulty has 
been satisfactorily adjusted, and in rendering justice to the 
moderate and peaceful disposition of the King of Prussia and 
his Government, that the good relations existing between the 
two States were not likely to be again exposed to any disturb- 
ing influences. I greatly fear that if no mediating influences 
can be successfully brought to bear on the French Govern- 
ment to appease the irritation against Prussia, and to counsel 
moderation, war will be inevitable. 
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THE COMMISSION OF JULY 15 AND THE EMS CORRESPONDENCE 

The Commission chosen by the Corps L6gislatif on July 
15 to examine and report upon the four war measures pro- 
posed by the government reported unanimously in favor of 
all four. Supra, pp, 356 - 358 . 

The Commission, in its report, said in part : — 

‘‘Certain diplomatic documents were laid before us, and 
very clear and full explanations concerning them were sup- 
plied to us. 

“We knew that we should carry out the wish of the Cham- 
ber in making careful inquiry into all the diplomatic incidents. 
We have the satisfaction of informing you, messieurs, that 
the government, from the outset of the affair, and from the 
first phase of the negotiations to the last, has followed stead- 
fastly the same end. 

“Thus, the first despatch sent to our Ambassador after his 
arrival at Ems to talk with the King of Prussia, concludes 
with this sentence, which indicates that the government had 
clearly set forth its justifiable demand: — 

“‘That this withdrawal of Prince Antony may produce its 
effect, it is necessary that the King of Prussia shah associate 
himself with it, and give us the assurance that he will not 
again sanction that candidacy.’ 

“Thus, what continued to be the only point in dispute in 
that momentous discussion, was formulated at the very 
beginning, and you will realize the vital importance of this 
fact which has hitherto been unknown, it should be said, to 
the public. 

“But, just as his Majesty the King of Prussia had already 

495 
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refused to give the satisfaction justly demanded by the French 
government, which expected the best results from the un- 
official courtesy of the Prussian Ambassador, who left Paris 
in order to smooth over the difficulty, so the French Ambas- 
sador, having intervened directly with King William, had 
done no more than obtain the confirmation of a fact which 
gave no guaranty for the future. 

‘"Despite these facts, which are only too serious, your Com- 
mission thought it well to require, and has received, com- 
mimication of the despatches from several of our diplomatic 
agents, the terms of which are identical and confirm, as has 
been stated to the Senate and Corps Legislatif, what M. de 
Bismarck has officially made known to the Cabinets of Europe : 
that His Majesty the Edng of Prussia had refused to receive 
again the French Ambassador, and had sent word to him, 
by one of his aides-de-camp, that he had no further com- 
munication to make to him. . . . 

""The profound conviction produced by examining these 
documents is that France could not brook the insult put upon 
the nation ; that our diplomatists did their duty in confining 
their just demands to a field where Prussia could not escape, 
as she intended and hoped to do.’’ 

It is to be borne in mind in this connection that with the 
exception of the portion of one despatch quoted in this report, 
and of such of the other despatches, all later than the l^th, 
as were read by M. OUivier to the Chamber on the 15th, the 
details of the negotiation at Ems were not publicly known 
until Benedetti printed all the despatches in Ma Mission en 
Prusse, in 1871. Not long after, came the sessions of the 
Commission of Inquiry concerning the 4th of September, and 
the testimony, among many others, of some if not all of the 
members of the Commission of July 15, — of Dr6olle and 
Talhouet, at least. 

As to the telegram sent broadcast by Bismarck^s orders on 
the night of the 13th, it is unnecessary to say anything more 
than is said in the text and notes. Whoever cares to read 
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a detailed report of the session of the Chamber of the 15th, 
as printed in almost any one of the historical works cited in 
the notes, will find that this telegram was the main subject 
of controversy both before and after the report of the Com- 
mission. We have seen that Jules Favre denied in 1871 that 
such a telegram existed, except by way of information to the 
different states of Germany (supra, p. 854 n., on p. 355). 
It may be of interest to add that M. Thiers chose to give the 
weight of his authority to a similar assertion. He had under- 
taken a mission to England and Russia at the request of the 
Government of National Defence, organized on the 4th of 
September. On September 13, he wrote from London to 
Jules Favre, Foreign Minister under that government, giving 
an account of his first interview with Lord Granville. “At 
first I took pains to prove, by a truthful recital of the events 
which brought on the war, that France did not desire the 
war, that the Chamber itself did not desire it and had yielded 
only to the pressure of those in power, always irresistible with 
the Chamber, and that notably on the last day, July 15, it 
had allowed itself to be swept off its feet only by the most 
culpable falsehood of an insult put upon France.’" 

The despatch of which a portion is quoted in the report (see 
supra, pp. 218, 219) begins thus : “We have received by the 
hand of the Spanish Ambassador the withdrawal by Prince 
Antony, in the name of his son Leopold, of the latter’s can- 
didacy for the throne of Spain.” And there are certain dif- 
ferences in the portions quoted, viz. : the original reads : 
“In order that this withdrawal may have its full effect, it 
seems necessary,” etc. Furthermore, this despatch is of 
the 12th, and was, as we know, very far from being the first 
one sent to Ems. 

It seems worth while to consider the allegations of wilful 
misrepresentation by Gramont to the Commission as evi- 
denced by its statement of the grounds on which it based its 
conclusion that the only point in dispute (that is, the ques- 
tion of guaranties) was clearly formulated at the outset, and 
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that the government “from the first phase of the negotiations 
to the last” had followed steadfastly the same end. The 
charge is supported by the authority of Albert Sorel in his 
Histoire Diplomatique de la Guerre Franco-Allemande (vol. i, 
p. 189), published in 1875, and has very recently (1910) 
been reasserted with the utmost solemnity by M. Welschinger, 
the latest historian of the war, who adduces the testimony at 
the Inquiry concerning the 4th of September of the Marquis 
de TalhouSt, to the effect that the Commission of July 15 
understood that guaranties had been demanded from the 
first day. Guerre de 1870, vol. i, pp. 184 ff. 

In dealing with this charge, M. de Gramont first of all 
maintains the accuracy of the Commission’s findin g that his 
efforts had, from the outset, followed consistently the same 
end, that end being, in his own words, “to obtain, by means 
of the Emg’s participation and concurrence in the withdrawal 
of the Hohenzollem candidacy, a suflScient guaranty against 
the return of similar complications.” See supra, p. 226 n. 
Coming to the question of the misstatement of fact in the 
report, he says ; — 

“By a material error, which however, as I have just proved, 
in no wise invalidates the statement of the report, the de- 
spatch of July 12 was cited therein as being the first despatch 
sent to Ems at the opening of the negotiations. . . . This 
has aroused the heated, retrospective polemic, the refutation 
of which forces us to go into these details. 

This error, as I have already said, is to be explained in 
fact by the unwonted rapidity with which it was necessary 
to assemble, proceed to hear the ministers, deliberate, and 
draw the report in accordance with the deliberation and 
conclusions — aU in a few moments. Nevertheless, instead 
of attributing it to that perfectly natural cause, some persons 
have preferred to accuse the government of having tried to 
deceive the Commission. 

“The report, they say, would not have originated the con- 
fusion, and if it cited the despatch of the 12th as the first 
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one sent to Ems, it was because the ministers did not produce 
those that preceded it ; and, in order that the fraud might 
not be detected, they antedated the despatch of the 12th 
and presented it to the Commission as dated the 7th or 8th 
— that is to say, as the first one sent to Ems. 

“It would, in very truth, have been diflScult to do other- 
wise, for everybody knew that our Ambassador had arrived 
at Ems on the 8th in the evening, and it could not be con- 
ceived that he had been left there four days without instruc- 
tions, which would have been the case if the government’s 
first despatch had borne the date of the 12th. . . . 

“But let us see. The despatch of July 12 has this peculiar 
characteristic, that it is not possible to antedate it since its 
date is fixed precisely in the text of the document itself. For 
we find therein these words : ‘In order that this withdrawal 
may produce its effect, it is necessary that the King associate 
himself with it,’ etc. Not only does it speak of the with- 
drawal of the Prince of Hohenzollern as an accomplished 
fact . . . but it points out what is necessary in order that 
it may produce its effect. Now, inasmuch as the Prince’s 
withdrawal was not known until the 12th, at 2.40 a.m., it 
is impossible that the despatch was written earlier, and its 
date is automatically fixed as the evening of the 12th. . . . 

“This once proved, it seems superfluous to add that the 
ministers could no more easily have concealed from the Com- 
mission the despatches preceding that of the 12th. Would 
the Commission have believed that Comte Benedetti was 
left without instructions from the 8th to the 12th ? Further- 
more, does not the government’s communication to the 
Chamber a few hours earlier speak of the negotiations prior 
to the 12th, of representations to the King before that date ? 
How could our Ambassador have done all this without 
despatches and instructions ? . . . 

“In the report of the Senate Commission, we read: ‘The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs came before the Commission. 
He set forth at length, reading all the important despatches. 
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the progress of the negotiations entered into at Ems, from 
July 6, with the King of Prussia.’ Thus, on the one hand, the 
government laid before the Commission of the Senate all 
the important despatches from the beginning, and on the 
other hand it concealed from the Commission of the Corps 
Legislatif the same documents down to that of the 12th. 
But we should have had also to prevent senators from talking 
with deputies, and above all, to prevent the publication of 
the report made to the Senate. 

*‘When I reached the Corps Legislatif during the night 
session of July 15, the report of the Commission had already 
been read, and I had no knowledge of it until 1 read it the 
next day in the Journal Offidel. Otherwise I should not 
have failed to call the honorable reporter’s attention to an 
error, trivial in itself, which it would have been so easy to 
correct in an instant.” ^ La France et la Prusse, pp. 264 ff. 

M. Ollivier, in the fourteenth volume of UEm'pire Lihiral 
(pp. 452 flf.) goes into this subject at length. He gives 
some new facts concerning the testimony before the Com- 
mission, in support of his contention that the error in the 
report must have been a mere slip of the pen ; facts which, 
uncontrolled, seem conclusive. He says, in the first place, 
that all the documents presented by Gramont were carefully 
arranged in the order of their dates, and that he read and 
explained the principal ones. 

“No objection was raised except upon a single point. 
Albuf^ra had been impressed by the argument of the 
opposition that our demands had constantly increased with 
the concessions that had been made to us. He questioned 
Gramont closely. Gramont replied that on July 12, after 
the withdrawal of the candidacy was announced by Olozaga, 
when we had as yet obtained no concession from Prussia, 
not even a reply, he had instantly demanded, at one and the 
same time^ both the Kin g’s approval and the guaranty for 

^ M. de TalhouSt testified at the Inquiry concerning the 4th of Septem- 
ber that Gramont was sitting in front of him when he read the report. 
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the future, and not, as the Left claimed, first the approval, 
then the guaranty. ‘ I understand then,’ said Albufera, ‘ that 
as soon as the withdrawal had been secured, you did immedi- 
ately, at the very first moment, demand both concessions at 
once?’ ‘Yes,’ Gramont replied. And he read and placed 
in Albufera’s hands the telegram to Benedetti of 7 o’clock 
of the 12th, which did in fact cover both demands. ‘I am 
very glad to hear that statement,’ said Albufera; ‘the re- 
port will surely take note of it, for it is of a nature to dissipate 
many misunderstandings.’ ” 

M. Ollivier then repeats, without other comment than that 
it seemed to impress the Commission, Gramont’s argument 
that the object of the negotiations had never varied. We 
know that he was not of that opinion. 

In discussing the manifest error of fact in the report he 
follows the line of argument adopted by Gramont : that the 
despatch bore within itself the proof that it could not have been 
the first one addressed to Benedetti, and, moreover, that the 
error was corrected by the ministerial statements in their formal 
declaration read in both houses earlier in the day. He con- 
cludes his discussion with the following characteristic passage. 

“ When the war was at an end, there was a grand rush to 
deny all participation in the acts that had brought it to pass. 
The Bonapartist party, under their old leaders, adopted the 
plan of casting all the responsibility on the liberal ministry, 
which they denounced as the real artisan of our disasters. 
Dreolle ^ was one of the leaders of the campaign. He exhumed 
as a fresh argument the inaccuracy in the report of July 15, 
which everybody had forgotten: reversing the r61es, he 
charged to Gramont the error committed by himself, and 
characterized that harmless and involuntary error as being 
premeditated and of exceptional gravity. ‘It was with full 
knowledge,’ he said, ‘that Gramont suppressed some portions 
of the despatch and put it back to the 7th, and, as it was 
upon that antedated and altered despatch that the war was 
1 A member of the Commission. 
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begun/ Gramont deceived the Commission and through it the 
Chamber and the country.’ 

‘‘The authority of a DreoUe would not have given sufficient 
credit to the fable ; he must needs obtain Talhouet’s assent. 
If the real Talhou^t had still been in existence, he would not 
have succeeded, but the poor fellow, stricken in the brain, 
inconsolable under the deadly burden which his report had 
imposed upon him, was only the shadow of his former self. 
When DreoUe went to him to tell him that there was a way 
to exonerate himself, he seized upon it without any scrutiny, 
and in his sudden sense of relief began to say to everybody : 
‘Did you know, the despatch was altered, the despatch was 
altered !’ 

“On a single point DreoUe could not move him. The im- 
portant thing to that villain was, not to incriminate Gramont, 
who, after all, belonged to the absolutist regime, but to reach 
me, who was as ever the immovable personification of the 
regime that he detested. He declared, although he knew the 
contrary, that I was present (before the Commission) during 
Gramont’s explanations. Thereupon the gallant man and 
true friend reawoke in Talhouet, and in his disposition he 
said that I had retired before my coUeague arrived. . . , 

“Dreolle’s invention achieved a rapid success with the 
enemies of the Empire. . . . 

“I had in my hands the text givto to the Commission both 
before and after it was so given, and I declare that it bore its 
date at its head and that it agreed in every respect with the 
text published by Gramont and Benedetti in their books, 
and with the one preserved at the Foreign Office. Gramont 
would have been an idiot, not a rascal, if he had played a trick 
before the Commission which we had ourselves unmasked in 
the Senate and Corps Legislatif, and which the text of the 
despatch, altered or not, put to confusion. . . . 

“Every calunmy cresdt eundo. Ere long it was neither 
Gramont nor Emile OUivier who had deceived the Com- 
^ This particular charge was made also by Gambetta. 
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mission and the Chamber, and, through the Chamber, the 
country it was the Cabinet. At this point we approach 
the monstrous. Here we have a dozen men, almost all 
eminent in some way, having held first rank, either in the 
army or navy, or at the bar, or in trade, or in finance, or in 
diplomacy ; they were not ambitious of power ; it was in 
some sense forced upon them by public opinion ; they exer- 
cised it not without success and with devotion; and behold, 
scribblers who have never given any proof of capacity of any 
sort, having neither commanded a division nor even drafted 
a despatch, — alleged historians, forsooth, without compe- 
tence or authority, — presurnetopass judgment helter-skelter, 
without taking the pains, or without the intelligence to un- 
derstand ! Nor do they stop there ; they accuse honorable 
men of having altered documents in order to win votes ! 
That is too much ! All the ministers were of pacific bent ; 
they stood out as long as they could amid the public passion, 
in order to prevent war ; they were compelled to decide upon 
it because they thought their country’s honor wotmded; 
they would have pressed the members of the Commission to 
their hearts if they had shown them that their sensibility 
was overdone, and that the Ems despatch was an amenity 
which we could afford to brook. And those men would have 
held back or altered documents in order to assure the triumph 
of an opinion which they would have been overjoyed to 
abandon, though their fall should follow instantly ! 

Often, very often, I have felt indignation rumbling in 
my heart. How many times I have stricken out angry 
sentences as soon as I had written them, in order that this 
work should retain its character of mathematical clearness I 
But now I no longer contain myself, and I say to those who 
assert or insinuate that all or any of us deceived the Com- 
mission by a trick, in order to assure its vote and as a con- 
sequence that of the Chamber : ‘You are cowardly impostors 
in whom I do not know which to detest more, your weakness 
of judgment or the perversity of your conscience.’” 
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There is no question, however, that some persons were 
deceived by the error. M. Fernand Giraudeau, for instance, 
in his La ViritS sur la Campagne de 1870, published early 
in 1871, bases his very vigorous defence of the ministry on 
the Commission’s statement that the end sought at Ems had 
been absolutely the same from first to last. 

On this point, as on so many others, M. de La Gorce takes 
what seems to be the more reasonable and saner view. “Did 
the error come from the reporter, who, having seized on the 
wing the despatches as they were read, set them down in- 
accurately ? Or on the other hand — as is more probable — 
did M. de Gramont in his exposition neglect to follow the 
order of dates and confine himself to summarizing and putting 
together, according to his views, documents which it would 
have been more proper not to mix ? On this point, which 
was discussed at great length by contemporaries, there pre- 
vails an uncertainty which in all probability will never be 
cleared away. One can only say that there was a twofold 
fault — on the minister’s part in not presenting all the docu- 
ments, and on the part of the Commission in not demanding 
them. The report concluded with a solemn approval of the 
action of the ministry. And in very truth it was no ordinary 
good fortune for the ministry to fiind, at the critical moment, 
the most worthy and venerable of men [the Marquis de 
Talhouet] to countersign its final resolution.” Histoire du 
Second Empire, vol. vi, p. 810, 
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Gladstone, W. E., quoted, 123; 
his Prussian sympathies, 124 ; 
his dread of war, 125 ; 34. 

Glais-Bizoin, Alexander, 94, 362. 

Gortchakoff, Prince, quoted, 117 ; 
91, 179, 394. 

Gramont, Antoine Alfred Ag5nor, 
Due de (1819-1880), Foreign 
Minister, 11 n.; letter of, to 
OUivier, 50, 52 ; his character, 


53; his first despatches, 53, 
54 and n. ; and Olozaga, 54, 
55 ; and Werther, 55, 56 ; his 
early attitude commended, 
56; inclined to generalize the 
dispute, 71 ; conference of 
OUivier and, with Napoleon, 
72 ff. ; ordered to prepare 
declaration, 77 ; at Council of 
July 6, 81, 89, 90 ; opposed to 
Russian and favors Austrian 
alliance, 87, 88 ; reads declara- 
tion in Chamber, 92, 93 ; his 
instructions to Mercier, 103, 
105, Lesourd, 105, Pleury and 
others, 107, 108 ; letter of 
Napoleon to. 111 ; seeks inter- 
vention of England, 108, 109 ; 
appeals to States of the South, 
109; general tone of his in- 
structions, 110; supports Na- 
poleon’s personal negotiation 
with Serrano, 128, 129; his 
official despatch and private 
letter to Benedetti, 140-142; 
his speech in the Chambers, 
July 11, 161 and n. ; his de- 
spatch of July 11 to Benedetti, 
165 ; and of July 12, 1.40 p.m., 
204, 205 and n., 206 ; Olozaga 
communicates Leopold’s with- 
drawal to, 206, 207 ; his mo- 
mentous interview with 
Werther, 207 ff. ; suggests that 
William write a letter to Na- 
poleon, 208, 209; his action 
justified, 209, 210; did not 
demand a letter of apology, 
210, 212, 213 ; at Saint-Cloud, 
217; the “conscientious dis- 
cussion,” who took part 
therein? 217, 218 and n. ; 
demands guaranties in de- 
spatch to Benedetti of July 12, 
7 P.M., 217, 218 ; was pledged 
not to enlarge field of discus- 
sion, 221 ; acted as an am- 
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bassador rather than as a 
responsible minister, 226 ; 
Lyons remonstrates with, 227, 
228; his inconsistency, 228, 
229 ; letter of Napoleon to, on 
demand of guaranties, 232, 
233 ; Ollivier remonstrates 
with, 235, 236; his later de- 
spatch to Benedetti, 236, 237 
and n. ; colloquy with David, 
259; his last despatches to 
Benedetti, 299, 300 ; is warned 
against insistence on guar- 
anties, 300, 301 ; letters of, to 
Ollivier, 303, 304; at Saint- 
Cloud, 304, 305 ; and the Ems 
despatch, 309 ; at the Councils 
of July 14, 311 fp., 322, 326 ; 
suggests conference of the 
powers, 314 ; reads declaration 
of July 15 in the Council, 334 ; 
replies to Thiers, 354; before 
the Commission, 356, 357 ; 
charged with having misled 
Commission, 364, 495-504 ; 
40, 48, 49, 57, 58, 70, 114, 122, 
137, 151, 152, 155, 160, 162, 
163, 164, 168, 184, 199, 200, 
243, 245, 247, 249, 261, 263, 
264, 271, 277, 278, 281, 296, 
314, 332, 359, 380, 385, 386. 

Granville, Lord, quoted, 65; his 
attitude criticised, 122 . ; his 
instructions to Loftus and Lay- 
ard, 124; inclined to France, 
124, but dreads war, 125 ; 
his letter read at Council of 
July 13, 251, 252; 34 n., 59, 
143, 254, 262, 318 n., 330. 

Greece, precedent of, 150. 

Gresley, Colonel, 152. 

Gressier, M., 197. 

Gr6vy, Jules, 362. 

Gricourt, M. de, Ms pamphlet 
quoted, 397, 398. 

Grivard, M., 328. 

Guaranties, first mention of, 198. 


Guaranties, demand of, in Gra- 
mont’s despatch of July 12, 
7 P.M., 218, 219; an ill-ad- 
vised step, 219, 220; prece- 
dents for, 223 ; an act of per- 
sonal authority, 226; not an 
ultimatum, 227 ; Napoleon’s 
letter to Gramont on, 232, 233 ; 
Benedetti’s opinion of, 241 ; 
presented by Mm to William, 
243 fi. ; disastrous effect of, 
on foreign opinion, 300, 301; 
Ollivier’ s judgment of, 353; 
war not a necessary result of, 
353; 379,385,386. 

Guizot, F. P. G., quoted, 181, 
389, 391. 

Havas News Agency, 48. 

Herreros de Tejada, 44. 

Hohenzollern candidacy, the, 
Bismarck’s plans concerning, 
32-34 ; when to be divulged, 36 ; 
attitude of Prussia toward, 
58; effect of, on public opin- 
ion in France, 63 ff. ; impor- 
tance of, to France, 70; con- 
ference of Gramont and Ol- 
livier with Napoleon concern- 
ing, 72 ff . ; Benedetti and, 132, 
133; attitude of King Wil- 
liam toward, 137 ff. ; with- 
drawn by Prince Antony, 173, 
174; Bismarck and the with- 
drawal of, 180, 181, 182, 87 n. ; 
withdrawal of, due to declara- 
tion of Jidy 6, 180; with- 

j drawal of, communicated to 
Napoleon, 188, 189, and to 
Ollivier, 189, 190; effect of 
OUivier’s disclosure of with- 
drawal, 196 ff. ; withdrawal 
due to Olozaga alone, accord- 
ing to Napoleon, 202; Bis- 
marck always denied respon- 
sibility for, 369 ; how his 
agency was disclosed, 369, 
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370 ; tlie sole cause of the war, 
383; summary of history of, 
384 ff,, 422-434; 378,379. 

Hohenzolleru family, statutes of, 
17, 18 and n., relationship of, 
to Napoleon, 208. 

HohenzoUern family council of 
March 15, 1870, 18, 21, 22, 
339. 

HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen, 15. 

Holstein, Duchy of. See Schles- 
wig-Holstein. 

Hugo, Victor, 155, 392. 

Hungarians, the, 86, 375. 

Isabella II, of Spain, 14 and 
n., 123, 419, 420. 

Italy, question of alliance with, 
85, 86. 

Josephine. (Murat), Princess, 
OF Hohenzollern, Leopold’s 
mother, urges withdrawal, 171. 

journal des Dehats ^ the, 98. 

Kaunitz, Herr von, 20. 

K^ratry, M. de, 95, 261, 262. 

Keudell, Herr von, 32, 178, 183, 
280. 

King and State, distinction be- 
tween, in Prussia, 148, 149. 

Koniggratz. See Sadowa. 

Kulturkampf, the, 381. 

Larabit, M., 263. 

La Valette, Marquis de, French 
Ambassador to England, 108, 
123, 260. 

Lavedan, M., 97. 

Layard, Sir A. H., 124, 127, 
130. 

Le Boeuf, Edmond (1809-1888), 
Minister of War, 11 n. ; his 
character, 82 and n. ; and the 
Council, 83 and n., 84, 85; 
and the demand of guaranties, 
249 ; insists on summoning 


reserves, 249, 250, 253; at- 
tacks OUivier, 257 ; 152, 154, 
156, 204, 311, 313, 318, 335. 

Lebrun, General, his secret visit 
to Vienna in 1870, 89. 

Lenz, Herr, his Geschichte 
quoted, 180. 

Leo XIII, Pope, 133. 

Leonardon, H., his Prim et la 
Candidature Hohenzollern, sum- 
marized, 422-434. 

Leopold, Prince of Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen, candidate for 
Spanish throne, 15, 435-437 ; 
refuses first overture, 19 ; Prus- 
sian view of his candidacy, 21 ; 
wavers in his refusal, 30 ; 
finally accepts, 30, 31 ; seeks 
King William’s sanction, 37 ; 
the grandson of a Murat, 53 
and n., 436; his candidacy 
published at Paris, 48 ft . ; 
and Strat’s mission, 169 ff. ; 
refuses to withdraw, 172, 175 ; 
his father acts for him, 173, 
174 ; finally submits, 175, 176 ; 
what he might have done, 230, 
231 ; withdrawal approved by 
the King, 270; 33, 42, 56, 
58, 63, 64, 73, 92, 103, 104, 108, 
110, 111, 112, 118, 119, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 136, 138, 
139, 141, 143, 146, 159, 160, 
165, 207, 208, 219, 222, 228, 
232, 245, 246, 248, 251, 259, 
295, 301, 303. 

Lesourd, M., French charge d’af- 
faires at Berlin, Gramont’s de- 
spatch of July 3 to, 54; his 
interview with Thile, 57, 58; 
79, 309, 310, 322. 

LiherU, the, 331. 

Limburg, Roest van, quoted, 66. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus, British 
Ambassador to Prussia, his 
interview of July 13 with Bis- 
marck and report thereon. 
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276-278, 491-494 ; 59, 65, 124, 
322, 393. 

Lopez y Dominguez, Serrano’s 
messenger to Leopold, 131, 
176. 

Lorenz, Ottokar, Ms Wilhelm I 
quoted, 18 n., 25, 28, 61, 149, 

Louis XIV, 382, 387. 

Louis Napoleon. See Napoleon 
III. 

Louis-PMlippe, 150, 389, 390, 
391, 392, 393. 

Louvet, M., Minister of Com- 
merce, 11 n., 253, 315, 322. 

Luxembourg a:ffair, the, 210, 250, 
378. 

Lyons, Lord, British Ambassador 
to France, quoted, 63 ; Ms 
character, 80; interview of 
July 5 with Ollivier, 80 and n. ; 
on the declaration of July 6, 
99; on the demand of guar- 
anties, 227, 228, 229 and n. ; 
on the Ems despatch, 330 ; ' 
108, 109, 110, 142, 143, 163, 
221, 251, 252, 262. 

Macchi, Mgr., 133. 

MacMahon, Marshal, Due de 
Magenta, 85, 152, 204, 250, 
328, 395. 

Main, the, boundary between 
North and South Germany, 13. 

Malaret, M., 108. 

Marcks, Erich, quoted, on the 
Ems despatch, 289. 

Maria, Countess of Flanders, 
Leopold’s sister, quoted, 66. 

Maria Christina, Regent of 
Spain, 14 n. 

Maria Luis^b, Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier,* Infanta of Spain, 123. 

Massa, PMlippe de, and Thiers’s 
overture to Napoleon, 153-155. 

M^ge, M., Minister of Pubhe 
Works, 251, 253. 


Mehemet AH, 389. 

Mercier de 1’ Ostende, French 
Ambassador to Spain, Ms in- 
terview with Prim, 46, 47 ; 
Gramont’s despatch of July 3 
to, 53 ; and Prim, 103 ; pubHc 
opinion adverse to, 132, 133; 
39 and n., 40, 48, 51, 66, 101, 
106, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 
138. 

Metternich, Richard, Prince, 
quoted, 63, 75, 108, 110. 

Mexico, French expedition to, 
2 and n., 3. 

Ministry of January 2, pacific 
disposition of, 11 ; members of, 
11 n.; effect of accession of, 
on Bismarck’s plans, 13, 378; 
its attitude toward Germany, 
14; fights against the cur- 
rent, 299 ; had abundant cause 
for complaint, without Hohen- 
zoUem affair, 380; surprised 
in works and thoughts of peace, 
383; attitude of French Ms- 
torians toward, 386; its con- 
duct of affairs defended, 386. 
And see Council, Gramont, and 
OUivier. 

MitcheU, Robert, Ms article in 
the Constitutionnelf 248 ; 237, 
238, 258, 259, 305, 306. 

Moltke, General Count von, 
dines with Bismarck, July 13, 
281; the Ems despatch, 282 
ff. ; 2 n., 19, 376, 378, 395: 

Mommsen, Theodor, on the War 
of 1870, 399. 

Moniteur Universel, the, 97. 

Montpayroux, M., 164. 

Montpensier, Due de, Ms can- 
didacy for the Spamsh throne, 
26, 47, 123. 

Mouchy, Due de, 153. 

Mouchy, Duchesse de, 153, 154, 
155. 

MuUert, Pastor, 178. 
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Mun, Albert de, 99. 

Murat, Prince Napoleon, 106. 

Napoleon I, 155. 

Napoleon III, and the Mexican 
expedition, 2 and n., 3 ; and 
the War of 1859, 3, 4 ; and the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, 5 ; 
and the principle of national- 
ities, 5 j his disloyalty to 
that principle, 8, 9 ; and 

Olhvier’s foreign policy, 11 ; 
and Prim, 16 n. ; favors Prince 
Alfonzo for Spanish throne, 17 ; 
first hears of Leopold’s can- 
didacy, 48, 49; his attitude 
justified, 69; approves con- 
clusions of Gramont and 
Ohivier, 71; their conference 
with him on July 5, 72 fi. ; 
orders Gramont to prepare 
declaration, 77 ; quoted, on 
military and naval affairs, 82 ; 
supreme in military affairs, 83, 
84 ; his secret negotiations 
with Austria and Italy in 
1869, 88 and n., 89 ; and the 
declaration of July 6, 90, 91 ; 
how he was the &st to utter 
the word “war,” 91 ; appeals 
to Serrano, 106; objects to 
direct negotiations with Leo- 
pold, 110, 111; and Strat’s 
mission, 112 ff. ; his personal 
negotiation with Serrano suc- 
cessful, 128 ff. ; military meas- 
ures taken by, 152, 153 ; 

Thiers’s overture to, and his 
reply, 153-155; learns from 
Olozaga of Leopold’s with- 
drawal, 188, 189; withholds 
news from Council, 189, 190; 
letter to OUivier thereon, 199 ; 
OUivier’s interview with, 201- 
203; seems content with the 
withdrawal, 204 ; relations be- 
tween him and the Hohen- 


zoUerns, 208 ; and the war 
party at Saint-Cloud, 215 ff. ; 
and Duvernois’s interpellation, 
216; pledged not to enlarge 
field of discussion, 221 ; blamed 
for not demanding guaranties 
in 1869, 224; his hesitation, 
225 ; demand of guaranties an 
act of his personal authority, 
225; his letter to Gramont 
thereon, 232, 233; source of 
the letter, 233 ; favors sum- 
moning reserves, 251, then op- 
poses, 253 ; his alleged syncope 
during council of July 14 
denied by OUivier, 328, 329; 
at the Council of July 15, 335, 
336 ; on responsibility for the 
war, 362; his pacific disposi- 
tion, 374, 375 ; had no motive 
for desiring war, 377 ; plan 
of the Right to exonerate, at 
expense of Ministry, 397 ; letter 
of OUivier to, thereon, 398, 
399, and his reply, 399; his 
attitude as between peace and 
war, 401, 402 ; 33, 45, 47, 85, 
125, 126, 127, 140, 169, 170, 
207, 210, 231, 245, 246, 254, 
257, 258, 296, 304, 305, 306, 
310, 311, 313, 314, 315, 317, 
318, 321, 322, 366, 379, 382, 
385, 386. 

Nationalities, principle » of, de- 
fined and discussed, 5-9 ; denial 
of, by Prussia, 8; Napoleon 
not loyal to, 8, 9 ; 71. 

Nemours, Duo de, 150. 

Niel, Marshal, his plans of mili- 
tary reform, 2 and n. ; quoted, 
82; 250,294. 

Nigra, Count Costantino, quoted, 
180, 203. 

North German Confederation, 13. 

North German Gazette, Ems de- 
spatch published in, 289, 291, 
309, 312, 330. 
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Ollivier, Emile, Hs ambition on 
taking ofi&ce, 10; Ms attitude 
toward German unity, 10, 71 ; 
Ms foreign policy outlined to 
Napoleon, 10, 11 ; Keeper of 
Seals and Minister of Justice, 
11 n. ; learns of Leopold’s 
candidacy, 50; bow affected 
thereby, 51, 52; and Werther, 
55; and the Constitutionnel^ 
68 and n. ; his relations with 
other journals, 68 n. ; his view 
of significance of candidacy, 
70 ; conference of Gramont 
and, with Napoleon, 72 ff. ; 
proposes ministerial declara- 
tion to Chambers, 75, 76 ; Ms 
official reception on July 5, 
79, 80 ; interview with Lyons, 
80 and n. ; opposed to Aus- 
trian, and favors Russian al- 
liance, 86, 87 ; and the decla- 
ration of July 6, 90, 91, 93, 94 ; 
his speech thereon, 95, 96 ; 
his letter to Napoleon on atti- 
tude of parties, 164 ; learns of 
Leopold’s withdrawal, 189, 
190; and Olozaga, 192, 193; 
discloses fact of withdrawal to 
deputies and others, 193-195 
and notes ; letter of Napoleon 
thereon, 199 ; Ms conversation 
with TMers, 201, and with 
Napoleon, 201-203; and the 
Werther-Gramont interview, 
210 ff. ; effect of Ms interven- 
tion, 211 ; not consulted as to 
demand of guaranties, 218 ; 
attacked by the Right, 220, 
221 ; learns of demand of 
guaranties, 232; is wounded 
and disturbed, 233-235; re- 
monstrates with Gramont, 235, 
236; urges mitigation of de- 
mand, 236; Ms impulse to 
resign, 238 ; result of Ms medi- 
tations, 239, 240 ; opposes 


recalling reserves, 253 ; at- 
tacked by Le Boeuf , 257, 258 ; 
the Empress frowns on Mm, 
258 ; cause of irritation 
against, 264 ; Ms argument 
against war, 298, 299 ; be- 
lieves peace assured at mid- 
mght of July 13, 307 ; pro- 
poses to ignore Ems despatch, 
313, 314 ; on the proposed 
conference of the powers, 315- 
317, 319 ff. ; and the declara- 
tion of July 15, 334 ; Ms 
promise to the Chamber, 336 ; 
reads declaration in Cham- 
ber, 339, 342 ; replies to TMers, 
346 ff. ; “we accept with light 
hearts,” 349-351, 351 n. ; 
before the Commission, 356; 
colloquy with Gambetta, 360, 
361 ; Ms letter to Napoleon on 
Grieourt’s pampMet, 398, 399, 
and the reply, 399 , 

Ollivier, Madame Ennle, 190, 
231, 317. 

Olmiitz, Conference of, 81 and n. 

Olozaga, Don Sallustio, Spamsh 
Ambassador to France, and 
Gramont, 54, 55; and Strat’s 
mission to the princes. 111, 112 
and n., 113-115; Prince An- 
tony’s despatch to, 174, 175; 
informs Napoleon of with- 
drawal of candidacy, 188, 189, 
and to Ollivier, 192, 193 ; alone 
responsible therefor, accord- 
ing to Napoleon, 202; com- 
municates withdrawal to Gra- 
mont, 206, 207 ; 49 and n., 51, 
104, 105, 180, 200, 202, 203, 
231, 232, 301, 302, 305, 310, 
385. 

Oneken, Dr,, Ms Unser helden 
Kaiser, quoted, 292. 

Ordinaire, M., 362. 

Orleans, Due d’, son of Louis- 
Phihppe, 390. 
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Orsini, Felice, Ms assault on Na- 
poleon, 210. 

Pall Mall Gazette^ the, 100. 

Palmerston, Lord, 123, 389, 392, 
393. 

Parieu, Marquis de. President 
of the Council, 11 n., 238, 256, 

Paris, excitement in, 295. And 
see Press, Parisian. 

Pays, the, 220, 221 n., 295-297. 

P^re Antoine, Prince Antony so- 
called in derision, 222, 232, 
233, 251, 258, 259, 295, 296. 

Persigny, Due de, 210. 

Pessard, M., 214. 

Peuple Fran^ais, the, 317. 

PMlis, M., 317. 

Picard, Ernest, 362. 

Piennes, M. de, 328. 

Pietri, F., 48, 257. j 

Pinard, M., 164. 

Pir^, Marquis de, 344, 345. 

Plebiscite, the, of May 8, 1870, 
27; effect of, in Prussia, 28, 
374, 

PHchon, Charles (1814r-1888), 
Minister of Public Instruction, 
11 n., 253, 315, 322, 326, 337. 

Plombi^res, conference of Na- 
poleon and Cavour at, 89. 

Polish insurrection of 1862, 87. 

Polo de Bernabe, Admiral, 56, 
175, 176. 

Prague, Treaty of, 192, 195, 263, 
380. 

Press, German, its subservience 
to Bismarck, 278, 279; and 
Werther’s report, 279 ; on the 
Ems despatch, 292. 

Press, Parisian, attitude of on the 
candidacy, 67, 68 and n. ; on 
the declaration of July 6, 96 
ff. ; on the Ems despatch, 331. 

Prim, Juan, Marquis de los 
Castillejos, Spanish Minister 
of War, 14 and n. ; Ms under- 


standing with Bismarck, 14 
and n., 15 ; and Leopold’s 
candidacy, 15, 16 and n., 40 n., 
422-434 ; and Napoleon, 16 n. ; 
and Bucher and Versen, 25, 
26; Bismarck’s letter to, 29; 
and the premature disclosure 
of the candidacy, 44, 45; his 
interview with Mercier, 46, 47 ; 
and Olozaga, 49 n. ; induces 
approval of candidacy by 
Spanish ministry, 56 ; notifies 
foreign governments, 56 ; and 
Mercier, 103; continues his 
preparations, 103, 104 ; his 
circular note, 104 ; his difficult 
position, 126, 127 ; his dis- 
ingenuous conduct, 127, 128, 
130, 131 ; Prince Antony’s 
letter to, withdrawing can- 
didacy, 173, 174; 33, 34, 37, 
38, 48, 51, 64, 67, 73, 74, 76, 
92, 106, 108, 109, 111, 129, 
130 n., 127, 138, 140, 159, 162, 
199, 206, 230, 379. 

Prussia, and the principle of 
nationalities, 9; position of, 
after Sadowa, 13 ; attitude of, 
toward Leopold’s candidacy, 
59, 60, affirmed by Wil- 

liam to Benedetti, 147 ; re- 
jects England’s proffered me- 
diation, 352. 

Prussian army, mobilization of, 
ordered July 15> 365. 

Prussian Monitor, the, 291, 292. 

Public, the, 220. 

Public opinion, its proper rela- 
tion to a constitutional sov- 
ereign and to Ms ministers, 69. 

Eadziwill, Antony von, 243, 
270, 271, 272, 333. 

Eandon, Marshal, his Memoirs 
quoted, 2 n. 

Eascon, Sefior, Spanish Ambassa- 
dor to Prussia, 67. 
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Raspail, M., 94, 362. 

Rathlef, Georg, quoted, 273, 275, 
287, 288, 372. 

Rgmusat, M. de, 389. 

Reserves, recall of, demanded by 
Le Boeuf, 249, 250; council 
declines to order, 253, then 
orders, 313; order for, par- 
tially countermanded, 316, 
322, then confirmed, 326, 327. 

Rezonville, battle of, 395, 396. 

Richard, Maurice (1832-1888), 
Minister of Fine Arts, 11 n., 
251, 253, 256, 257. 

Rigault de GenouiUy, Charles 
(1807-1873), Minister of Ma- 
rine, 11 n., 85, 156, 157, 253, 
257, 365. 

Right, the, attitude of, on July 
11, 163, 164 ; turns victory into | 
defeat, 186, 187 ; and the with- 
drawal, 197, 198 ; predomi- 
nance of, at Court, 215 ; deter- 
mined on war, 220; attacks 
Ollivier, 220, 221 ; denies 

Prince Antony’s authority, 
222 ; insists on guaranties, 
expecting refusal, 223, 225; 
seeks to exonerate Napoleon at 
expense of ministers, 397. 

Rivero, Sefior, 42. 

Roeder, Count von, 293,294, 323. 

Roger, Madame, 153. 

Roman Question, the, and a 
French-Italian alliance, 35 and 
n. 

Roon, General Count Albrecht, 
dines with Bismarck on July 
13, 281; the Ems despatch, 
282 n , ; 19, 158, 159, 179, 376. 

Rouher, Edg^ne, President of 
the Senate, former prime min- 
ister, advises Duvernois, 260 : 
364. 

Roumanian conspirators in Paris, 
114. 

Russia, Ollivier favors alliance 


with, 87 ; Gramont, contra, 87, 
88; closely united to Prussia, 
87. And see Alexander II, 
Fleury, and Gortchakoff. 

Sadowa, battle of (1866), results 
of, 13 ; question of revenge for, 
70, 71 ; Thiers on, 345 ; 352, 
358, 376. 

Sagasta, Praxedes M., 104, 126, 
127, 301. 

Saint-Hilaire, Barthelemy, 362. 

Saint-Marc Girardin, quoted, 98. 

Saint-Privat, battle of, 396. 

Saint-VaUier, Comte de, 109, 120, 
300. 

Salazar y Mazaredo, and Leo- 
pold’s candidacy, 16 and n., 
422 ff.; divulges the secret, 
42, 43, 45; 30, 32, 33, 37, 38, 
39, 104. 

Saxony, and the candidacy, 67. 

Scherr, Johannes, his 1870-1871 
quoted, 148, 149, 372, 373, 402, 
403. 

Schleinitz, Herr von, 19. 

Schleswig, and the Treaty of 
Prague, 380, 381. 

Schleswig-Holstein, Duchies of, 
and the War of 1864, 4 >nd 
n,, 5. 

Schultze, Walter, his Die Thron- 
handidatur Hohenzollemquoted, 
373, 374. 

Schwartzenburg, Prince von, 81. 

Segris, Emile (1811-1880), Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, 
11 n. ; of Finance, 11 n. ; 253, 
256, 257, 322, 335. 

Senate, warlike demonstration at 
session of July 13, 263, 264; 
declaration of July 15, how 
received in, 363, 364. 

Serrano y Dominguez, Francisco, 
Regent of Spain, Napoleon ap- 
peals to, 106, 107, 128 ff. ; 
quoted as to origin of can- 
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didacy, 130 n. ; 14, 56, 109, 
110, 126, 301, 385. 

Silvela, Senor, 301. 

Simon, Jules, quoted, 64, 65; 
362, 394. 

Slavs, the, 86. 

South German States, treaties of 
alliance with Prussia, 11 and 
n. ; attitude of, toward the 
candidacy, 67, 120 ; a foreign 
war necessary' to unite, to 
North Germany, 376, 377 ; 13. 

Spain, should. France have ad- 
dressed remonstrance to, rather 
than to Prussia? 101 and n., 
102 ; fruitless negotiations 
with, 126 ff. ; possible effect 
of Prince Antony's despatch in, 
230, 231; approval of with- 
drawal by, 301, 302, and n. 

Spanish marriages, the, prece- 
dent of, 150, 391. 
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Wai of 1870, the first cause of, 5 ; 
Napoleou on responsibility for, 
362, 363 ; question of respon- 
sibility discussed, 366-383; a 
necessary step in achieving 
German Unity, 376, 377 ; con- 
siderations fixing responsibility 
for, 378, 379 ; Hohenzollern 
candidacy the sole cause of, 
383; early stages of, 395; a 
justifiable war, 400; Momm- 
sen on, 400. 
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first opposed to Leopold's 
candidacy, 16, 17, 18; Ver- 
sen’s report to, 26; and the 
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ministers decide to appeal 
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sent to, at Ems, 133; Bis-; 
march’s protest to, 136; dis- 
turbed by Hohenzollern affair, 
137, 139; and the declara- 
tion of July 6, 138, 146 ; urges 
withdrawal of Leopold, 139, 
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of, 144-147; declines to put 
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his dual personality, 145, 148, 
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